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ing men to salvation were revealed directly iWtliout words 
or visions, so that God manifested Himself tr* the Apostles 
through the mind of Christ as He fonnerly did to Moses 
through ttie supernatural voice. In this sense the voice of 
Christ, like the voice which Moses heard, may be called the 
voice of God, and it mav be said that the wisdom of God 
(i.e. wisdom more than human) took n])on itself in Chrigt 
human nature, and that Chrisf was the way of stlmtion. 
1 must at this juncture that those doctrines which 

<*ertain ehnrcht‘s put forwuni concerning Christ, I neither 
affirm nor deny, fur I freely confess that I do not under¬ 
stand them. What I nave just statwl I gather from Scrip¬ 
ture, where I never r<‘ad that God appioared to Christ, or 
six>ke to Christ, but that God was revealed to the Apostles 
through Christ; that Christ was th<’ Way of Life, and that 
the old law was given through an angel, and not imme- 
diat(‘ly by Go<l; whence it follows that if Moses sp(Ao with 
God Lwe to face as a jnan sJ)♦^'lks with his fri(*iid (u'. by 
means of their two bodies) Ciirist communed with Gf>d 
mind b* mind. 

ITius we may conclude that no one exeept Christ re¬ 
ceived th(* revelations of God without the aid of imagina¬ 
tion, whether in word.s or vision. Theretbre the ]>ower of 
pro]»hecy inij*liej, not a peculiarly perfect mind, but a 
j»eeuliarly vivid imagination, as 1 will show more clearly 
in the next chapter. We will now inquire what is meant 
in the Bible by the S])irit of God breathed into the pro- 
]>het6, or by the prophets .sjM*aking with the Spirit of God; 
to that end w't* must determine the exact signification of 
the Hebrew word ruwjh, commonly translated spirit. 

ITie word littTaUy meams a wind, e.g. the south 

wind, but it is frefjuently eiuplpyt^ in other derivative 
significations. It is used as equiralent to, 

(1.) Breath; “Neither is there any spirit in his mouth,” 
Ps, cxxxv. 17. 

(2.) Life, or breathing: “And his spirit returned to him,” 
1 Sam. ssx. 12; i,f. he breathed agj^. 

(3.) Courage and strength. “ Neither did there remain 
any more spirit in any man.” Josh. ii. 11; “ And the spirit 
entered into me, and made me stand on my feet,” Ezek. ii. 2. 

(4.) Virtue and fitness: “ Days should speak, and multi- 
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tudes of yoarii should tcauh wisdom; but there is a spirit 
in man,” Job ^xxii. 7; i,e. wisdom is not always found among 
old men, for i now discover that it doiKJuds on individual 
virtue and capacity. So, “A man in W'hom is the Spirit,” 
Numbers xxvii. 18. 

(5.) Habit of mind: “ Because' he had another spirit with 
,liim,” Numbers xiv. 24; v.c. another habit of iiiiud. ‘*Be- 
hold rwill pour out My Spirit unto you,” l*rov. i. 23. 

(6.) Will, pui’i)ose, desire, impulse: “ Whither the 8]>irit 
was to go, they went,” Ezek. i. 12; “That I'over with a 
covering, but not of My Spirit,” Is. xxx. 1; “ For the Lord 
hath poured out on you the spirit of deep >sleej>,” Is. xxix. 
10; “TImjsu was their ‘spirit sofieiied,” Judges viii. 3; “Ho 
that ruleth'his s]>irit, is better than la* that taheth a city, 
Prov. xvi. 32; “He that hath no rule o\er las own spirit, 
Prov. XXV. 28;^“ Your s])irit as lire shall devour you, 
Isaiah xxxUi. 1. 

From the meaning of disjmsitjoii we get— 

(7.) Passions and faculties. A lofty spirit means ]>rido, 
a lowly S]>irit humility, au <‘vil s])irit hatred and melan¬ 
choly. So, tJK', the expressions sjarits <4 jealousy, fornica¬ 
tion, wisdom, coims*'], bravely, stand for a jealous, lasci¬ 
vious, wise, firudeiit. or braN(* mind (for we Hebrews use 
substantives in preference to adjectives;, or these various 
qualities. 

CB.) The mind itself, or the life: “Yea, they have all oue 
spiritEcdos. iii. lit; “The spirit shall return to God Who 
gave it.” 

(9.; The quarters of tie- world (from the winds whieli 
blow thence), or even tlie side of anything turned towards 
a particular quarter—Ezok. xxxvii. 9; xiil. 16, 17, 18, 
19, Ac. 

1 havi‘ already ailud<.*<\ to the way in wliieh things are 
referred to God, and said to lie of God. 

(1.; As belonging to His nat ure, and iK'iiig, as it were, 
part of Him; v,<j. the [Kiwer of Go<I, the eyes of God. 

r2.) As under His <lomm*oii, and depending, on His 
pleasure; thus the licavens are called the heavens of the 
Lord, as being His chariot and habitation, iiki Nebuehad- 
iiezzar is called the servant of God, Assyria the scourge of 
God, &c. 
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(3.) As dedicated to Him, e.g, tlie Tem|)le of God, a 
Nazarene of Gi»d, tlie Bread of Gk>d. f 

„ (4.) As repealed through the prophets and not through 
our natui'al faculties. In this sense the Mosaic law is called 
the law of God. 

(6.) As King in the superlative degree. Very high moun¬ 
tains are styled the mountains of God, a very deep sleej*/" 
the sleep of God, &c. In this sense we must,-explain 
Amos iv. 31: “1 have overthrown you as the overthrow of 
the Lord came ti}>on Sodom and Gomorrah,” t\e. that me¬ 
morable overthrow, for since God Himself is the Speaker, 
the passage cannot well he taken otherwise. The. wisdom ' 
of Soloimm is culled the wisdom of God, or extraordinary. 
Tlie size <‘f th(‘ eedars of Lebanon is alluded to in the 
Psalmist’s ex]»ressioii! “tJio ct'dar.s of th<' Lord.” 

Similarly, if the Jews were‘at a loss to understand any 
phenomenon, or wen* ignorant of its cause, they referred it 
to God. Tims a storm was termed the chiding of God, 
thunder and lightuingtlie arrows of God, for it was thought 
that GckI kej)l the uiiids cmifined in caves, His treasuries; 
thus diffeiiug merely in name from the Greek wind-god 
Eohis. In like manner miraeles were ealled works of God, 
as being es]»eeially marvellous; thougb in reality, of course, 
all natural events are tin* works of God, aud take place 
solely by His ])ower. The I’salmist calls tin* miracles in 
Egypt the w<irkR of God, because the Hebrews found in 
them a wav t>f saiotv which they had not looked for, and 
thcn'fore <‘speeiall\ niarvelh'd at. 

Am, then, unusual natural jiheimmena are called works 
of G(>d. and trees of unusual size are ealled trees of God, 
we I’linnot yv**ond<T that veiy strong and tall men, though 
iinpioub robbers .tnd whoremongers, are in Genesis ealled 
sons of God. • • 

This nderence of tilings wonderful to Ood was not 
pt*cuUar to the Jews. Pharaoh, on hearing the interpreta¬ 
tion of his dream, 1 ‘xelaimed that the mind of the gmls was 
in Josepli. NebnehadnezziA* told Daniel that he possessed 
the mind •>!’ the holy gods; so also in Latin anviliing well 
made is oltcm said to be wnuight with Divine hands, wlach 
is equival(‘nt to the Hebrew jdirase, wrought with the hand 
of God, 
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We can ntfw very easily understand and explain those 
passafTos of ^jiipture which sj>eak of the S]>irit of God. In 
some places the expression merely means a very strong', dry, 
and deadly wind, as in Isaiah xl. 7, *' The grass withereth, 
the flower fadoth, In'canse the Spirit i>f the Lord Idoweth 
upon it.” Similarly in Gen. i. 2 : “Hie Sjent of the Lord 
, ^oved over the face of the waters.” At other times it is 
used t.(|mval<'ut to a high courag^^ thus the spirit of 
Ghh^on JUid of Samson is <'alled thti S^Jirii. of the Lord, as 
iKjing very ]>uld, and j>re]»ared for any eiinTgeney. Any 
unusual virlue or power is ealkd tin; S[>irit or NTirtue of 
the Lord, Ex. xxxi. o; “I will till him (Ih zakol) with tlie 
Spii*it of the Lonl,” i.e., as the Bible itself exjdains, with 
talent altovc man’s usual endow im-iit. So Isa. xi. 2: “And 
the Spirit of the Loril shall rest upon him.” is explained 
aft;erwards in the text to itu'an the sjurit wisdom and 
understanding, of couns**! and might. 

The melancholy of Saul is ealled the melan<*holy of the 
Lord, or a very deej» nu'laiiehnly, the jtersiuis wdio a}>pliod 
the term showintr that, tluy iinderslood by it notliiug super- 
natiLral, in that they sent for a mu.siiian 1.*) assuage it hy 
harp-playing. Again, the “ Spirit of the Loid ” is used as 
equivalent to the mind of man, for inslanee. Job xxvii. d: 

And the Spirit of tlie Lt>rd in my nostrils,” th(‘ allusion 
being to Gen. li, 7: “And God lu'eathed into mairs nostrils 
the breath of life.” Ezi'kiei also, jiroidiesying to the dead, 
says (xxvii. 34>, “And I will g*ive to you Mv Spirit, and yo 
shall live i.e. I will re.store you to lib*, lu Job xxxiv. 14, 
we read: “If He gather unto Himself His Sjurit and breath;” 
in Gen, vi. 3 : “ My Spirit shall not jilways strive w'ith man, 
for that he also is flesh,” i.c. since man acts on the dietatt‘s 
of his body, and not, th<' spirit which J gave him to discern 
the good, 1 will let him alo-ie. So "too, Ps, li. 12; “Create 
in me a (;]ojiu heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
mo; cast mti not away from Tliy presence, and lake not 
Thy Holy Sjiirit from me.” It was snpposi'd that sin origi¬ 
nated only from the body, and tliat good impulses com© 
from the mind; thercdorc the Psalmist invokes the aid of 
God against the bodily ajqvetiles, but prays that the spirit 
which the Lord, the Holy One, had given him might be re¬ 
newed. Again, inasmuch as the Ilible, in concession to 
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popular ignorance, descrilK's God as having a mind, a heart, 
emotions—^iiay, even a body and breath—the expression 
Spirit of the Ix)rd is used for God's mind, disposition, 
emotion, Strength, or breath. Thus, Isa. xl. 13: ‘*Who 
hath disjH.>Si>«l the Spirit of the Lord? ” ?.e. who, save Him¬ 
self, hath cauMi*d the mind of the Lord to Avill an 3 rthiug? 
and Isa, Ixiii. 10: “ Hut tln*y rebelled, and vexed the Holyy 
S}>infc.” 

The phrase eonu's to be used of the law of Moses, which 
in a sense expoimds God's \\ill, la. Ixiii. 11, “Where is He 
that put His Holy 8j»irit within him?” meaning, as we 
clearly gather from tlu- context, the law of Moses. Nehe- * 
miah, siK-aking of the giving of the law, says, i. 20, “Tliou 
gavest also thy good Spirit to instruct them.” Tliis is 
referr4‘d to in Deni, iv', 0, ‘‘Tins is y<mr wisdom and 
understandiiiir,” and ui Ps. cxliii. 10, “Thy good Spirit 
will lead me into the land of n]>rightnt‘ss.” The Spirit of 
the Lord may mean the breath of the Lord, foi breath, no 
less than a miial, a lu-art, and a body are attributed to 
God in Srriplure, in Ps. xxxiii. 0. Hence it gets to 
mean the power, stivugtli. or faculty of God, as in Job 
xxxiii. 4, “The Sjhrit of tlic Lord made me,” i.e. the power, 
or, if you prefer, tin* de* rev of tile Lord. So the Psalmist 
in [loetic language deelares, xxxiii. 0, “By the w'ord of the 
Lord were the heavt'iis made, and all the liost of them by 
the breath of His mouth,” i.e. by’ a mandate issued, as it 
wens in one )»reatli. Also Ps. cxxxix. 7, “ Wliithor shall I 
go from Thy Spirit, or whilher shall 1 fl<’e from Thy pre¬ 
sence i'” i.v. wlntlj'T shall I go so as to be beyond Thy 
p4.>wer and Thy pn'senee r' 

Ljistly, thi^ Spirit of the Lord is used in Scripture to 
ex}»resa the emotions of G«.)d, * ,(/. His kindness and mercy, 
Mieah ii. 7, “Is tin S^)irit \i.f\ the mercy] of the Lord 
straiteiuMl? Am these cruelties His doings?” Zeeh, iv. 
6, “Not by might or ]»y power, but Mv Spirit [i.e. mercy], 
saith the liord of liosts.” The twelfth verse of the 
seventh# chapter of tlie same jirophet must, I thint, l>e 
interpreted in like manner: “ Yo.i, they made their hearts 
as an adamant stont‘, h‘st thev should hear the law, and 
tho words which the Lor<l of liosts hath sent in His Spirit 
[i.€. in His mercy] by the former prophets.” So also 
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Haggai ii. 6 : So My Spirit remainetli among yon: fear 
ye not.” ^ 

The passage in Isaiah xMii. 16, “And now the Lord 
God and His S]>irit hath sent me,” may be tahoh to refer 
either to God’s ni<‘r<*y or His revealed law; for'tho prophet ^ 
says, “From tin' hegimiing” (Lr. fn^m the time when I 
*.^^’st aime to you, to j>rea(*h God’s anger and His sentence 
gone fsjytli against you) “1 spohr not in secret; from the 
time that it was, there am I,” and now I am sent by tlie 
mercy of Go<l us a joyful m('sst‘ng(‘r to preach your resto¬ 
ration. Or we inav understand him to mean bv the re- 

* «> 

vealed law that lit) had befort' t'oint' tt» warn them by the 
command of the law (Levit. xix 17) in the same manner 
and under the same conddions as I\Ioses had warned them, 
and that laov, lik»‘ Moses. h«‘ ends by’] treaeliing their resto¬ 
ration. But the first (‘xplanation sei-ms to me the best. 

Returning, then, to the main objeet of onr cliseussion, 
we find that the Seri])tural phrases, ‘‘The »Sj»irit of the 
Lord was itj»on a jirojhet,” “Tlie Lord breathed His Sj)irit 
into men,” "Men w<*re tilled with the Sj»irit of G-od, with 
the Holy S]>int,” ile., an* (piite <'lear to us, and mean that 
the prophets verc* endowe<l \\ith a ]«oculiar and extmordi- 
uary ])ower, and devided tln'insehes to ]>iety with «*s]>eeial 
<*onstaney;‘ that thus the> ]»ere4‘ive<l the mind or the 
thought, of (rod, for we have shown that OtMl’s >Sj)irit 
signifies m Hebrew God’s mind or thouglit, and that the 
law whieh shows TIis mind an<l thought is called His 
Spirit; lienee that the iinugiiuilion of the ])rophet,s, inas¬ 
much as through it W('re re^e.^letl tlie dt‘vr»‘os of God, may 
equally be called tlie luliid oi God, and the jirojdiets lie 
said to have ijosscsshI lb** mind of God. On our minds 
also the Jiiiml of God and His eternal thoughts are im¬ 
pressed ; but this being tlui same fftr all men is less taken 
into ae(‘<*iiiit, esireoiallv bv IIk* Hebrews, wlio elaimt*d a 
]ire-eniiii**nce, and desjased iither men and other men’s 
knowdejge. 

Lastly, tlie jtroj)b(*ts were su'id to jiossess the Spirit of 
God beeauHc nnm knew not tlie eause of prophetic know¬ 
ledge, and in their wonder rt'ferrcsl it with other marvels 
directly to the Deity, styling it Divine kuow'b.'dge. 

We need no longer scrujile to affirm that the prophets 

* S«M* Note 3. » 
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only perceived Gk>d’s revelation hy the aid of ^imagination, 
that is, by words and figmes either real or imi^ginary. We 
, ‘ fii^d no other means mentioned in Scripture, and therefore 
must not invont any. As to the i>articular law of Nature 
by which the commimications took ph«ee, I confess my 
iterance. I might, indeed, say as others do, that they 
took ])lace l)y th^ power of Q-od; but this would l>e mere 
trifling, and no l>ettcr than explaining some unique speci- 
mep, t>y a trausccndenta] term. Everything takes place 
by tlie jiow'iT of God. Nature herself is the power of Q-od 
uiu’er another name, and our ignorance of the jwwer of 
Qdl is co-cxtenshe with our ignorance of Nature, It is 
al/Jl<*Iute folly. tht‘rcforc, to ascribe an event, to the j)ower 
o/, God when we know not its natural t*ause, which is the 
power of God. 

How’over, we an‘ not now' inquiring into the causes of 
,pro])hetic knowledge. We are only atlen)i>ting, us I have 
^said, to examine the S<*ript\i.ral documents, and to draw 
.your <'r>nclu.sions from them as fn>ni ultimate natural facts;* 
// the causes of the documt*nts do not. coiieern us. 


y 


As the prophets jwretiived tlie n'VolatioiiR of God by the 
aid of imagination, they t'ould indisputably perceive much 
that is bevond tlie boundary of the intellect, fur many 
nnjre ideas can In* etuistructed from words and figures than 
from the jjriueiple.'j and notions on wlii4*li tlu' whole faliric 
of iva.soned knowledge is rear«*d. 

Thus We have a cliu* to the fii(*t that the j»roj>het.s per¬ 
ceived nearly everything in ]>arabies and allegories, and 
clothe<l spiritual truths in IkkIiIv forms, for such is the 
usual mtdhod of imagination. We need no longer w^oiider 
that fecri]>ture aiul the prophets speak so strangely and 
obscurely of Gofl’s or Mind (of. Numbers xi. 17, 

1 Kings xxii. 21, tie.), that the LiVd w'as seen by Micah as 
sitting, by Daniel as an old man dotlu’d in white, hv 
Ezekiel us a, fin*, tluit the Holy Sj>irit appi*an'd to those 
with Christ as a descending dove, to the ajKist.les as fiery 
tongues* to Paul on his <‘ 0 i:version as a gi’oat light. All 
these ex)>ressions are plainly in harmony with the current 
ideas td God and spirits. 

Inasmmh as iuiaginaiitm is lleeting and inconstant, we 
find that the power of jirojdiecy did not remain wdth a 
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prophet for Jong, nor manifest itself frequently, but was 
Tery rare; ipanifeating itself only in a few men, and in 
them not ot't^n. 

We must necesBaril}'- inquire how the prophets became 
assured of the truth of what they 2 '>erceivt‘d ,by imagina¬ 
tion, and not by sure mental laws; but our investigation‘ 
must be confined to Scripture, for tin* subject is onc' on 
^hiehjwe cannot acquire certain knowledge, and which we 
cannot exjdain by tlie immediate causes. Scnptuiv teach¬ 
ing about the assurance of i>roj>hets I will treat of in the 
next chapter. 
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I T follows from tlio last chapter tliat, as I have said, the 
pro]»hots were endowed with unusually vivid imagina¬ 
tions, un<l not with unusually jn-rfect luinds. This conclu¬ 
sion is amply sustained hy Scrijdure, for we are told that 
S',»ionion was the, widest of mou, hut Imd no speeial faculty 
of projheey. Heinaii, Caleol, iiud Dara, though men of 
great talent, wtTe not pro}»hets, whereas uneducated 
countrjnien, iia}, e\en women, c^rnh as Hagar, Ahraham’s 
handmaid, w'erc tlms gil‘t<‘d. Nor is tliis eontnry to ordi¬ 
nary e\jK*rienc<‘ and reason. ]\leii of gTeat imaginative 
power are h*ss tilt*‘dfor ahj^trael reaMunng, whereas those 
wdio e\e<d in intellet-t and its use ke<‘j) their imagination 
more restrained and <'uiitr<)lli‘d, holding it iii suhje«‘tiun, so 
to siieaK, Jeht. it. should iisurjt the jdiee of reason. 

Tlm.s to snpjto^e that knowie«lgeof natural and spiritual 
phenoiiiena can he gamed troin the prophetic hooks, is an 
utter mistake, wliieli 1 shall endeavour to expose, as I think 
philosojdiy, the age, and the qut'slion itself demand. I 
care not for the girdings of superstition, for superstition is 
the hilkT enemy of alHrue kllowIe(i^e and true monility, 
I'es; it has eoine to this! Men wlm oi»enly eoiifess that 
they ean fonrfno idea of God, and only l.uiow linn through 
created things, of wdiieh they know not the causes, can 
unhlushingly accuse phihjsoj)hers of Atheism. 

Treating the question methodically, I W’ilI show that pro¬ 
phecies varied, not only ac(*ording to the imagination and 
physi<'al temjieramciit. of the projihot, but also according 
to liis jjyrticular opinions; ai'd further that projihecy never 
rendered the prophet wiser than ho was before. But I will 
first discuss the assurance of truth which tlie prophets re¬ 
ceived, for this is akin to the subject-matter of tlie chapter, 
&.ud will servo to elucidate somewhat our present point. 
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ImaginatiMi does not, in its nature, involve any ’cer¬ 

tainty of trfith, sueli as is implied in ev(‘ry clear and/ 
distinct idea, but requires some extrinsic ivjason to assure 
us of its objective reality: hence prophecy c,annot afford 
certainty, and the* j)rophets were assured of Ood’s revela¬ 
tion by stniii* sipi, and not by the fact of revelation, as we 
^^niay st'c from Abraham, who, when he had h<‘ard the pro¬ 
mise ef God, demamb'd a siji^i, not because In* did not 
believe in God, but })ecjiuse hoAvished to be sure that it vas 
God Who ma<b' the promise. The fact is still more evident 
in the eas(' of Gidi'oii: “ Show me,” he savs to God, “ show 
me a sion, that I may know that it is Thou tliat lalkest 
with nu‘.” God al>o says to Moses: “And lei this be a 
sign tli.'it I have s<mt thee." FT<‘zekiah,thoiit 2 :h he had long 
known Isaiah lo a ijropliot, none the loss domauded a 
sign of Ihe (‘lire whieh he ]»redict(‘d. It is thus rpiil** 
evident thal the jn’ojdjets always ree,eived soim* sjgn to 
certify thoni of Ibeir pro]dn‘tie imaginings; and for this 
reason Moses bids the Jews {Ik'ut, xAuii.) ask of tla* pro- 
jdiels a, siirii, nanody, Ibe prodntion of some coming event. 
In this r<‘s]»(‘et. j»r<>phet]c knowledge i.s inf(‘rior lo natural 
knowledge, avIuGi nt'ods no sign, and in imjdies certi¬ 
tude. Moreover, S<'ri[>ture Avarra.nls the slatiunent that 
the c<*rtitnd(‘ of tin* ]tro]du‘ts Avas not math(‘matieal. but 
moral. Moses lay^ d<»Avu the jauushment id d(*ath for the 
jirophct wln» jireaches ik'w gods, .-ven though lie confirm his 
doctnuc by and A\<uilers (Dent. xiA.); “For,” be 

says, “the Lord also Avorko lii signs and wond<TS to try His 
Ami Josus Olinst Avarns Kis dist'ipleN of the same 
thing (Mail xxiv. 24). Fnrthermoiv, Kzekiid (xiA. 8) 
plainly stales that G<sl sometimes d(‘eeiv(‘S nhni with faW 
rev(datioiis , and Mieaiah bears like Avitness in the case of 
th(‘])rophets of Allah. • • 

Although tln*se instances go to proAa* that rev<*latioii is 
open t.o Jembt, it neA'(*rthelt‘Ss contains, as W(* liave said, a 
considerable flemtmt of certainty, for God never deoeiv(*b 
tlie good, nor If is chosen, but (according to the* ancient 
proAa'rb, and as a]»]*<‘arK in the history of Abigail and her 
s])eech), <Tod uses the good as iustnimcnts of goodness, and 
the wicked as iiit'ans to (^xe(.;ute His wrath. Tliis may be 
seen from the case cif Miciiiah aUive quoted; for although 
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God liad determined to deceive Ahab, tbrou^b prophets, 
He made use of lying prophets; to the goodj[ prophet ^e 
revealed the truth, and did not forbid his proclaiming it. 

Still the ct'rtitiide of prophecy remains, as I have said, 
merely moral; for no one can justify himself before God, 
mirr boast that he is an instrument for G(»d’s goodness. 
SiTipturo itself teaches and shows that God led away David, 
to number tlie people, though it bears ample wityess to 
Day id’s i»iety. 

I'lie winkle question of the certitude of projOiecy was based 
on these three considerations:— 

1. That the things revealed were imagined very -vuvidly, . 
affecting tlie prophets in the same way as things seen when 
awake; 

2. The presence of a sign; 

8, lijistly and chit'tiy, thu.i tlie mind of the prophet was 
given wholly to wliat v\.is right and good. 

Althongli Serif)ture dot's not always main- nvotion of a 
sign, we must nev'ertheless Hup]>ose that a sign ^\as always 
vouchsafed; for t::)iTii>1 are d<H*s not alvvav'^ relate every 
eonditioii and cinumstauce (as many have r<‘markt‘d), but 
ratlnr takes them for grantetl. \Vc may, lM»i\e\er, admit 
that no sign was needed wlieii the ftrojbeey declared 
notliing that was not already eontaiiied ni tlie law of 
Mos«'H, lH?caus<j it Avas eontirmed hy that IdAV. For instance, 
Jen'miairs projdieey of the ilestnieth)!! of J<*rusal(‘iu vras 
cottfinned by the j>roph''cies of other ]>rophets. and hy the 
threats in the law, and, tliendore, it iM'ed»‘d no sign; 
Avhereas Hananiah, who, cojitrary to all the jnvple'ts, fore¬ 
told the Hpt'edy restoration of tin* state, stood in need of a 
sign, or he AV<nild hav(i been in doubt as to the truth of his 
pro[diticy, until it Avas eontirmed by facts. “The prophet 
which projdn'sieth of pj^^e, Avhei,\ llie A\ord of the prophet 
sliall come to ]>ass, tlieii shall the iH’o])het be kiniAvn that 
th<‘ Lord hath tridy sent him.” 

As, then, the certit iide afforded to the pri>phet by signs was 
not mathematical ( i.e, did not^uecessarilyfolioAvfrvnii the jier- 
eeption of the thing perceived or seem), but only moral, and 
as the signs were only given to convince tln^ j^rophet, it 
folloAVS that such signs were given according to the opinions 
and capacity.of each prophet, so that a sign Avhicih would* 
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convince on|p, prophet would fall far short of convincing 
ai^ther whe^ was imlmc'd with different opinions. There-, 
fore the sigiib varied according to the individnal prophet. 

Sq also did the revelation vary, as we have stated, 
act'ording to individual disposition and ioiujwjranient, and 
a<*.oording to the opinions previously held. 

It varied according to disposition, in this way: if a 
prophft was cheerful, victories, ]>eace. and oveniH which 
make men glad, were revealed to him; in that lie,*vas 
iialiirally more lik(*ly to imagine such tilings. If, on the 
contrary, lit' was inclaneholy, wars, massat'n^s, and calami¬ 
ties were revealed; and so, according as a prophet w'as 
merciful, gentle, ipiick to anger, or scv<*re, In* was more 
fitlc*<l for on(‘ Kind of rt‘Vt‘lation than am>th«*r. It varied 
aecoivling tu tlie t**mper of imagination in this way: if a 
prophet was cnltnatt'd he juTOcived the mind of God in a 
cultivatt‘<l wa\, if lit* wa.s confust'd he ]M*rceived it ctm- 
fusedly. And su w ith revelations jierceivcd tLrough visions. 
If a jtropliet was a countryman he saw visions of oxen, cows, 
and the lik*-, if he w’as a soldier, he saw generals and 
armies; if a. courtier, a royal throne, and s») on. 

Lastly, ]>n‘piiety varied according to tin* opinions held 
hy the jn\>ph»‘ts; for instance, to the Magi, who ln'lieved 
in tin* ft;lli*‘S of a.strologv, the hirth of Christ w,as rev’cahHl 
tliTough tin vision iif a star in the East T<i the angurs of 
Nehuchadnozz.ir th<- destruction of doruhalem wnis revealed 
through entrails, vvdicreas ihe king himself inferred if fr un 
oracles and the direction of arrows which lie shot into the 
air. Tn ju'o]diets vvhi» hehevi'd that man lu’ts from fn*c 
choice and hy his ov’t-n j»ow<t, God wois revealed as standing 
apart from and ignorant of future human ai^ions. All of 
whiih we will iliustralo from Scripture, 

The tirst ]t<)int is ]>roYed from the case of Elisha, wrhf>, in 
order to prophecy to Johoram, asked for a har]), and was 
unahle to [>erceiv'e the Divine purjKise till he had lx*en re- 
erwated hy its music; then, indoed, he prophobied to Jeho- 
ram and to his allies glad tidings, which previously he had 
been unahle to attam to h<‘cause he was angry with the 
king, and those who are angry with anyone can imagine 
evil of him, hut not good. The theory that God does not 
reveal Himself to the angry or the sad, is a mere dream: 
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for G-od revealod to Moses while ani^iy, .-the terrible 
^ slau^liter of the firstborn, and did so without ihe intenjen- 
tien of a harp. To Cain in his rage, God was revealed, and to 
Ezekiel, impatient with anger, was revealed the contumacy 
and wretchedn#‘S8 of the Jews. Jeroihiah, miserable and 
weaiy of life, jtrophesied the disasters of tlie H«'brews, so 
that Josial) would not consult him, but inquired of a. 
woman, inasmuch as it was more in aceordane.^ with 
wctf^anly nature tha< God should reveal His mercy then‘to. 
So. Micaiah never prophesied good to Ahab, though other 
true prophets liad done so, but invariably evil. Thus we 
814^ that individual ])rophets wt‘re by temj^^Tament more * 
fitted for one sort. <»f revelation than anotlu*r. 

The style of the ])rophocy also varied aecordiiig to the 
eloqueme of the indivudual ]>rt>phet. The propheei*‘s of 
Ezekiel and Amos are not written in a cultivated style like 
thost' of Isaiah ami Nahum, but more rudely. AnvH'brew 
8<’bo]a.r wlm wishes to inquire iutn this ]»oiiit more closely, 
and comjiares ehaptt‘rs of tin* diflerent ])rophets treatingof 
the same subject, will find great <L’ssimilarity of style, 
Com}>are, for instance. <‘hap. i. of the eourtly Isaiah, ^ erse 
11 to verse 20, with cliajc v. of the eonntrviiiau Amos, 
verses 21-24. Compare also the order and reasoning of 
the prophe(‘ie.s of Jeremiah, written in Iduma‘a (t'liaj). xlix.), 
with the order and reasoning of Obadiah. Coinjiare, lastly, 
l«a. xl. 19, 2o, and xliv, 8, with Hosc^a viii. 0, and xiii. 2. 
And so on. 

A due eon.-;ideration of these pas.sage willelearly show us 
that God has ho particular styh' in s]»edking, but. accord¬ 
ing to the learning and ca])aeity of the ])rophet, is cultiviitod, 
comprc-ssed, lovere, untutored, prolix, or obscure. 

There was, moreover, a certain variation in the visions ' 
vouchsafed to the prophets, and?in the s\mbols by which 
they expressed them, for Isaiah saw the glory of the Lord 
dejiarting from the Temple in a different form from that 
presented to Ezekiel. The Rabbis, indeed, maintmn that 
Ixith visions were really the^same, but that Ezekiel, being 
a countryman, was above measure impresstMi by it, and 
therefore set it forth in full detail; but unless there is a 
trustworthy tradition on the subject, which I do not for a 
moment l>elicve, this theory is plainly an invention. Isaiah 
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saw ser^hira with six wings, Ezekiel boasts with four 
wings; Isai ih saw God clotihed and sitting on a royal 
throne, Ezekiel saw Him in the likeness of a lire; oath 
doubtless saw God under the form in w'hieh he usually 
imagined Him. 

Further, the visions varied in clearness as wt‘11 as in de¬ 
tails ; for the revoLitions of Zeeliariah were too obseure to 
bo un<lurstood by tlio prt>j>het witliout explanation, us a[>- 
poars from his narration of them; tbt* visions of Dii'del 
could not l.>e understood bv' him even afou’ th(^y had been. 
cApliiined, and this obscurity did not arise from the diffi- 
culty of the mattt'r ro\oah-d (f»»r being merely human 
affairs, these only Iransiviidcd human eapiuity in being 
futui’e), but soh'ly in the fact tJiat l>riniel's iiuagiuaiion w^as 
not so capable for ]»rophe<y while he vras awake as while 
ht* was aslee]>; and this is further tjvidciit from the fact 
that, at the v<‘ry lieginiiing of the vision luj was sii terrified 
that ho almost despaired of liis strcnglh. TIium, on account 
of the inadequacy of his imagiiial um and his strength, the 
things rcvcaht^l were so obacure to him that In* could not 
understand them <*vcn after they ha<l been explained. 
Here we luav note that the wor*]s heard by Daniel, Avere, 
as we have shown aboAe, sim]>ly imaginary, so that it is 
hardly wonderful tluit in his fright.<'ued slate ht* imagined 
them so eonfusedly and obscurelyth.it aftt'rwards hf* could 
make nothing of them. Those wh(' say that (tod did not 
wish to make a clear revelation, do not seem to have ri'ud 
the words of the angel, wdio .‘xpressly says tJial ho came t > 
make the prophet umlerstand wliat should befall his people 
in the latb‘r days (Dan, v. 24 ). 

The revelation remaim'd obsi'ure b<‘caup«J no one was 
found, at that time, with imagijiution Hutficiently strong to 
conceive it more I'iearlA^ \ 

Lastly, tlie propliets, to whom it was revt'aled that God 
would take away Elijah, wished to }»ersuade Elisha that he 
had }>cen taken somewhere where they would find him; 
showing sullk-it'iitly cleaidy that they had not understood 
God’s revelation aright. 

There is no n<‘ed to sot this out more amplj', for nothing 
is more plain in the Bible than that God €*ndowed some 
prophets with far greater gifts of prophecy than others. 
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But I will show in greater detail and lengtli, f|r I consider 
the point more important, that the prophecies vlried accord- 
’^ing to the opinions xn*eTionsly embraced by the prophets, 
and that the prophets held diverse and even contrary opin¬ 
ions and prejudices. (I si>eak, bo it understood, solely of 
'mdtters speeulativo, for in regard to nj)rightness and mora¬ 
lity the case is widely different.) From thence I shall con¬ 
clude that prophecy nt‘ver rendered the prophets more 
leaded, but left them with their former o]>inions, and that 
wo are, therefore, not at all bound to trust them in matters 
of intellect. 

Everyone has been strangely hasty in affirming that the 
prophets knew evtirything within the scope of human intel¬ 
lect ; and, although certain ])assages of Scripture plainly 
affirm that the pruphetl were in certain resp<‘(*ts ignorant, 
such persons would ratht^r say that they do not understand 
the passages than admit that there vras anything which the 
prophets did not know; or else they try to wrest the Scrip- 
tural words away from their evident meaning. 

If either of those proceedings is allowable we may as well 
shut our Bibles, for vainly shall we atb*mpt to prove any¬ 
thing from them if their plainest passages may be classed 
among obscure and impenetrable mysteries, or if we may 
jnit any interpretation on tliem wliieh w(* fancy. For 
instance, nothing is more clear in the Bible than that 
Joshua, and perhajm also the author who wTote his hi.stor}% 
thought that the sun revolves round the earth, and that the 
earth is fixed, and further that tlie sun for a certain period 
remained still. Many, who will not admit any movement 
in the heavenly bodies, explain away the }>assage till it seians 
to mean something quite (lifCerent; others, who have learned 
to philosophize more correctly, and understand that tho 
earth moves while the sun is stilljbr at any rate does not 
revolve round the earth, try with all their might to wrest 
this meaning from Scripture, though plainly nothing of the 
sort IS intended. Such quibblers t‘xeite my wonder! Are 
we, forsoiMdi, bound to believe that Joshua the soldier was 
a learned astronomer ? or that a miracle could not be re¬ 
vealed to him, or that the liglit of the sun could not r<‘main 
longer than usual above the horizon, without his knowing 
the cause? To me both alternatives appear ridiculous, and 
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therefore I Fould rather say that Joshua was ij^orant of 
the true caAe of the lengthened day, and tliat he and the 
whole host with liim thought that the sun moyod round ^he 
earth every day, and that on that- particular occasion it 
stood still for a tinu% thus causing the light to remain 
lunger; and I w’tmld say tliat tli<*y did not tsonjocture that, 
from the amount of snow in tliu air (see Josh. x. 11), the 
refraction may have lK*en greater than usual, or that tliere 
may have heeij some other cause which we will not now,in¬ 
quire into. 

So also the sign of the shnd<»w going hack was revealed 
tu Isaiah uecording to his understanding; that is, as pro- 
cei*ding from a going baekwards of the sun; for he, too, 
thought that the sun moves and lli^t the earth is still; of 
parhelia he ]ttThaps never t'vm dreamed. may arrive at 
this eonciusiou without any scruple, for the sign could 
really lia\e come to jiass, and have Im^cii jm-dieted by Isaiah 
to the king, vntliont the ]u*o}»bet being aware of the r*‘al 
Cfj.use. 

With regard to tin- building of the Tem}>le by Solomon, 
if it was reiillv dictated bv God wc must maintain the same 

u » 

doctrine: namelv, that ail tin* nieasurcm<»ntH were* revealed 
according to the u]»mions and understanding of the king; 
fur as we arc not bound to Indicvc that Solomon was a 
inatheinatician, we may atlirm Ihiit he was ignorant of the 
true ratio helwt-en the cin-uml- renee an<l the dianietor of a 
circle, and that, like the gc.ier.ility workm<*n, lictliought 
that it w'as as Ihrc-t- to Ihit if it is allowable to declaie 

that we do not understand tic* ]>assagc, in goo*i sooth I 
know nothing in the Bible that we can understand ; for the 
proc<‘ss of huilding is there narrated simply juid as a mere 
matter of history. If, agitin, it is permittc-d t<* pretend that 
the ]>assage has anoth<*f,uu'uiiin}i,, and was writteu as it is 
from some* reason unknown to us. this is no k-ss than 
a coiijL]dete subversal of the Bible; for every absurd and 
evil invention of human ]MT\ersity could tlius, without 
detriment to Scriptural aiitlienty, be defended an/1 fostered. 
Our eonclnsion is in no wise inipioiis, for though S^doraon, 
Isaiah, Joshua, <fec. were prciphets, they w«*re none the less 
men, and as such not exempt from human shortcomii^s. 

According to the understanding of Noah it was revealed 
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to him that God was about to destroy the whole humaa V 
race, for Noah thouf^ht tliat l*eyond the lirniw of Palestine 
the world was not inhabited. 

Not only in matters of this kind, but in others more 
important, i^he projbots could be, anvl in fact were, igno- - 
rant; for they taught notliing special about the Divine,.' 
attributes, but }}eld quite ordinary notions about God, and .. 
to these notions their revelations were adapted, as I will 
demonstrate hy ainjde Scrijitural testimony ^ from all which ' 
on^niay easily set* Giat tiiey wen' ju'disod ami commtmded, 
not so much for tht' subliiuity and «*minence of their Intel-' 
U*<tt as ft)r their piety and faithfalm'NS. ' 

Adam, the first man io whom GihI w'as revealed, did not ' 
know that He is omnipottmt an<l oniniseient; for he hid 
InmseK fnmi Him, and attempted U* make excuses for liis 
fault befort' Gt»d. iis tlumgli he ha«l had to dt» with a man ; 
theretbro to him also wasOvHl revealetiae<*ordmg toliisunder- ■ 
standing—that is, as being unawan* t»i: his si+uatitm or his 
sin, ff»r Adam heard, t/r seeiuetl to hear, the Lctrd walking 
in the garden, calling him and asking him wht'rt* he was; 
and then, on st^eiiig his shaint'faeedness, asking him wliether 
he had t'Jiten of the furbiddeii fruit. Adam evidt‘nll 3 ' only 
knew the Deity as tin* Creatcu- of all things. To Cain also 
<Jch 1 was ri'vealed, aecoi’diuii to hi-^ under.-taiiding, as igno¬ 
rant of himian aft'airs, iioi was a liigher eoneejdioii of the 
Deity re<iuir<‘<l ftvr rep(*utauee of his sin. 

To Laban th** T^ord nwealeil llijn.st‘lf as the (loti of ■ 
Abraham, because Laban belii ^ed that eaeh nation had its 
own special divinity (see Gen. xxxi Abraham also 

knew not that God is umnii*resent, and has foreknowledge of 
all tilings; fi»p when he heard the senteiiee aguin.st the in¬ 
habitants of Stviom. ht* jirayed that the L<»rd should not . 
execute it till Hi* liad asi^rtained ^vhetlier thoj' all meriUkl 
such punishment; for ho said (see (reii. xviii. 24), “P<*rad- 
venture then* be fiftj' righteous within the city,*^ and in 
acc(*rdaiict< with tliis belief God was revealed to him; as 
Abraliau;^imagined^ He spak*? thus: “Iwill go down now, 
and set* whether they have dont* altogether aiv'ording to the 
cry of it wJiii'h is come unto M(*; and, if nob I wdll know." 
Further, the Divine b'stimony eom'erning Abraliam asserts . 
notliing but that he was oK*dient, and that he “ commanded 
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his hoTisehoW after hini tliat tHey sliould keep the way of 
the Lord” (uen. xviii. 19); it does not state that he held 
sublime cohdbptions of the Deity, 

Moses, also, was not sufficiently aware iliat God is om¬ 
niscient, and directs human actions by Ilis sole decree, for 
althouj^h God HimscK says that the Israelites should 
hearken to Him. Moses still considered the matter doubtful 
and repeated, “ But if they wull not bi'lieve me, nor hearken 
unto my Toice.” To him in like maiiiuT God was revcaj;^ 
as taking no part in, and as being ignorant of, futirrehuinan 
actions: the Lord gave him two signs and said, “And it 
shall come to pass that if they will not helieve thoc, neither 
hearken to the voice of the first sign, that they will helievo 
the voice of the latter sign; hut if not, thou shalt take of 
the water of the river,” &c. Iiidei-u, if any one considers 
without prejudice the recorded ojiiiioiis of Moses, h<.‘ will 
plainly see that IMoses conceived the I>eity as a Being Who 
has always existed, does i-xist, and always will <*xist. and 
for this cause he calls Him hy tin.' name Jehovah, which 
in Hebrew signifies thest' three phases of existcij*:e: as to 
His natmv, Mosi's only taught that He is mer<*ifu], gracious, 
and exceetliiig jealous, as aj>pears from many passages in 
the Pentateuch. Lastly, he Itelieved and tauglit that this 
Being W'as so different fn>m all othei htings, that He could 
not he exi)ressed by the image oi any visible thing; also, 
that He could not be look'd ujkhi, and that not. so much 
from inherent imjtossibihly as from human infinnity; 
further, that, hy n-ason <>l His ]K»wer He was without equal 
and uni<{ue. Moses admitted, indeed, that there were 
beings (douhtless by the plan and command of the Lord) 
who acted as God’s vh ogerents—that is. beings to whom 
Goil had given the right, authority, and j»ower to direct 
nations, ai><{ to provide ;yiud care for them; hut he taught 
that this Being Wliom they were bound to obey was the 
higlu'st and Supreme God, or (to use tlie Hebrew phrase) 
God of gods, and thus in the song (Exod. xv. 11) he ex¬ 
claims, “ Who is like nnloTlipe, OLord, among thp gods?” 
and Jethro says (Ex<k1. xviii. 11), “How I Iqiow that the 
liord is greater than all gods.” That is to say, “lam at 
length comjk'Ued to admit to Moses that Jebovali is^eater 
than all gods, and that His power is unrivalled,” We must 
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remain in doubt whether Moses thought thal these beings ' 
whoaeted asGod’sYicegerentswcrecreatedbyHmi,forheha8 
stated nothing, so far as we know, al>out their creation and 
origin. He further taught that this Being had brought the 
•visible world into order from Chaos, and had given Nature 
’ her germs, and therefore that He jwssesses supreme right 
and power over all things; further, that by reason of this , 
supreme right and power He had chosen for Himself alone . 

>revv nation and a certain strip of territory, and had 
handed over to the care of other gols substituted by Him¬ 
self the rt‘st of th(^ nations and territories, and that therefore 
He was called the God of Israel and the God of Jerusalem, 
•whereas the other gods were called the gods of the Gentiles. 
l\>r tliis reason the J(y7B believed that the strip of territory ! 
whi('h God had chosen for Himself, demanded a Divine 
worship quite ii]*art and differtuit from the worship which; 
obtained elsewhere, and that the Lord would not suffer tho 
worship of other gods adapted to other coimtries. Thus • 
they thought that the people whom the king of Assyria had 
brought into Judu*a were torn in i»ieees by lions because 
they knew not, the w'orsliip of the National Dirinity 
(2 Kings xvii. 2o). 

Jacob, according to Aben Ezra’s ojunion, therefore ad¬ 
monished his sous when he ■wished them to seek out a new 
country, that they should j)re]>are themselves for a now 
worship, and lay asidt* th^^-^Mrsliip of strange gods—that is, 
of tin? gods of the laud w'her^' they w'ere (Gen. xxxv. 2, 3). 

David, in telling Saul that he was compelled by the 
king’s ]K‘rsecutiou to ]iv(‘ away from his country, said that 
he was driven out from the heritage of the. Lord, and sent to 
worshipotber gods (1 Sam.xxvi. 10). Lastly, hf) believed that 
this Being or Dtity had His hal iitq,tion in the heavens (Deut. 
xxxiii. 27), an opinion vA-y comnfon among the Gentiles, 

If •we now examine the revelations Moses, we shall 
find that they were accommodated to these opinions; as 
he believed that th(‘ Divine Nature was subject to the con¬ 
ditions f>f mercy. gi‘aeiousn?ss, &c„ so God was revealed 
to him in accc»rdance with his idea and under thes(i attri¬ 
butes (see Exodus xxxiv. 6, 7, and the second command¬ 
ment). Further it is related (Ex. xxxiii. 18) that Moses 
asked of God that he might behold Him, but as Moses (as 
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we liave sai^) had formed no menial image of God, and,'; 
God (as I have shown) only revealc^l Himself to the pro-*, 
phets in aceordain e with the dispobition of their imagi-. 
nation. Ho did not reveal Himself in any form. This, I 
, rej>eat, was hoeaiist^ the imagination of MosetTwas unsuit¬ 
able, for othor proplu‘ts hear witness that tliey saw the 
Lord ; for iustaneo, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Danirl, &i\ For this' 
reason God .answt'rt'd Moses, ‘* Tliou carist not se+* 
face;” and inasioTieh as Moses believed that Go<l 
looted UIKH 1 - that is, that no contradiction (»f the Divine . 
natiu'c is thendii iuv(^]^ed (for otlierwis** he would never 
have preferred his requ»‘st)--it is added, “ For no one shall 
look on Me and live," thus givijig a reason in ae<H>rdan <!0 
Tftdth Moses’ idea, for it is not stated tliat a eontradiction 


the Divine nature would l»e involved, as was reallv the 

•• 

I case, but that tlie thiiii: wiuild not i <*nie to j»ass because 
of human iutirmitv. 

When (tod wouM re\t‘al to M<)ses that the Israelites, 


because tliey worslii]t[»e<l the calf, ivere to bt* placed in the 
same categorv as itther nations. He .slid (ch. xisiii. ii, 3), 
that He would send an angel (tliat is, a being who should 
have charge (>f l he Israelites, instead of the Supreim* Being), 
and that UeHiinsi*lf wonM no longer remain among them; 
thus ’ lenv ing Moses no ground for supfiosing that the 
Israelites were more beloved l>v God than the other nations 


whosi* guardianslii]! He had entrusted to other beings or 
angels (c/dc verse lb). 

Lastly, as Moses ]>eli<*'' e<l ihat God dwell in the heavens, 
God wais revealed to him as coming down from lioaven 
on to a mountain, ami in order to talk witli the Lord 

•f* 

Moses went up the mountain, wdiich he certainly ntH'd 
not have done if he could havt* conceived of GikI as omni¬ 


present. 

The Ibraelites knew’' sear<‘ely anything of God, although 
He was revealed to them; and this is abundantly evident 
from their transferring, a few days afterwards, tlm honour 
and worsljj]> due to Him to a’^calf, whieli they lw‘j1ievod to 
be the go<l who ha<l brought them oid of Egypt. In 
truth, it is hardly likely that men accustomed to the super¬ 
stitions of Egypt, iincult ivated aud sunk in nK»st abject 
slavery, should have held any sound notions about the . 
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Deity, or that Mosos ehoula have taught them anything i, 
^ htyond a rule of xdght living; inculcating it not like a 
jJiilosophor, as the result <»f freedom, hut like a lawgiver 
coijti}>cliiug them to l*t* moral hy legal authority. Thus the , 
rule of riglji living, the worshi 2 » aiiid love of God, was to 
them rath(‘r a hondiige tlnm the true lih<‘rt}, the gift and , 
grace of the Deity. Moses hid tht'ni love Gt»d and keep 
law, heeause they had in the j)uat received benefits' 
Him (such the deliverance fr<tm slavery in Egyy>t), 
and further terrified tlieiu ^dtli throats if thev transgressed 
His coinmaiulh, holding out many ju'omises of good if they 
should observe tlnun; lluus treating them as parents treat 
irrational ehiidrt*n Jt is, therefore, certain thril they knew 
not the exj'cllence of v^rtiu' ainl the true liap]>iiiess. ) 

, Jonah thought that In* vas th-ojng from the sight of] 
whicli seems to shou that In* 1i*o held tliat GiMlhad/., 
*/ehtrustcil the care of the nations outside Jiuhefi toother 
substituted 2*ewers. No one in tin* wludc ui the Old Testa¬ 
ment sjieaks more* rationally ol Gt>d than 8olonioii, who in 
fact surpassed ail the m«*u of his time in natunil ability. 
Yet he considered himself above the law (este<*ming it only 
to have l»eei) givtui for men without reasonable and intel¬ 
lectual grounds for their u' tious , and made siuall accx>unt 
of tlie laws (foncenung kings, which are mainly three; nay, 
lie 0 ]»enly vitjJabHl tliem (in this he did wrong, and aett^ 
in a iiiaiiiier un wortliy of a jihilosojdier, by indulging in sen¬ 
sual 2 »Ieasur(‘), and taught that all tine’s favours to 
mankind are vanity, that humauity has no Holder gift than ■ 
wisdtun, anil no greati*r jiuni^liuieiit than hdJy. See Pro¬ 
verbs \vi. 22, 23. 

Put h't uS ri'turn to the ]»rophets whose eonflicting 
ojiinions wo have uiidertaki*n to i^ote. 

Tlie exjiressed ideas £zeki#l seemed so diverse from 
those of Moses to the Kabbis who have left us the extant 
prophetic books (as is told in the treatise of Sabbathus, i. 
13, 2), tliat. they had serious thoughts of omitting his pro¬ 
phecy ftom the canon, and would doubtless liave thus 
excluded it if a certain Hananiah had not undertaken to 
explain it; a task wliicli (as is thtnv narrated] he with 
great zeal and labour a.ccom]dished. How he did so does 
not sufiiciently ajipi'ar, whether it was by writing a com- 

.... ‘ . >jk'. ' ■ 
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words and audaciously striking out phrases according to 
his fancy. However this may Ixs chapter iviii cort^ly 
does not seem to agree with Exodus xxxiv. 7, Jeremiah 
xjndi. 18, <fec. * 

•Samuel helievcd that the Lord never re|>ented of staaf* 
thing He had d<‘creod (1 Sam. xv. 29), for when Saul was 
sorry for his sin, and wishetl to worship God and ask for 
forgiveness, Samuel said that the Lord would not go 
from Ins decree. 

To Jeremiah, on the other hand, it was revealed that, 
“If that nation against whom I (the Lord) have pro¬ 
nounced, turn from their evil, I will r<^pf‘nt of the evil that 
I thought to do unto lh(‘m. If it do evil in my sight, that 
it ohov not my voice, then T will r<‘pent. of the good where- 
.. with I said 1 would henelit them ” (Jer. xviii. 8-10). Joel 
(ii. 18) Taught that the. Lord rt'pented Him only of evil. 
Lastly, it is clear from Gen. iv. 7 that a man can over¬ 
come the temptations of vsiii, and act righteously; for this 
doctrine is told to Cain, tliougli, as wo learn from Josephus 
and the Scriptures, he nevtir did so overconie them. And 
this agrees with the chapter of J<‘remiah just cited, for it 
is there said that the Lord re])euts o? iho g(w>d or the evil 
pronounced, if tlie men in qu<*stion change their ways and 
manner of life Hut, on the *uher hand, Paul (Rom. ix. 
10) tt'aches as plainly as ]>osbihU‘ that men have no control 
over the temptations of tii<‘ Ht'sh save hy the S]>ecial 'loca¬ 
tion and grace of God. And when (Rom. iii. 5 and vi. 19) 
lie attributes righH'onsiif.ss to man, he e^orrocts hiraiwdf as 
speaking merely humanly and through llic inhrmity of the 
flesh. 

We have nr>w more than sufficiently proved our point, 
that God ada[>h‘d revelriMons t-o' the understanding and 
ojanions of the projiht'ts, and that in matters of theory 
without hearing on charity or morality the prophets could 
ho, and, in fact, were, ignorant, and held conflicting opinions. 
It therefore follows that we wiiust hy no mfi{ins go t^o the’ 
pro]»h(5ts for knowledge, either of natural or of spiritual 
]»heuomenfi. 

We have determined, then, that we are only bound to 
believe in tbe prophetic writings, the object and substance 
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of the revelation; with regald to the details, everyone may 
lx.‘li6ve or not, as he likes. * 

• For instance, the revelation to Cain only teaches us that 
G^>d admonisluid liim to lead the true life, for such alone is , 
the object and substance of the re> elation, not doctrines 
cbnceniinf? free wdll and pliilosopby. Hence, though the 
freedom of the will is clearly implied in the words of the 
^monition, we are at- liberty to hold a contrary opinion, 
the words and reasons were ada}«ted to the under¬ 
standing of Cain. 

So, too, the rev<dati(»n to Micaiah would only teach that 
God rtwealed to Inin the true issue of the ba.tt.le between 
Abab and Aram; and this is all wo are bound to believe. . 
VTliatever elst is contained in the rcvtlatiou ooneemiiig the 
true and tin* false Spirit of God, the army of heaven stand¬ 
ing on the right hand and on tl»e left., and all the other 
dctailb, does not aileot ns at all. Everyone may believe as 
much of it as his reason allows. 

The reasonings hy wrliioh the Lord disjdayed His power 
to Job (if they really vrere a revelation, and the author ot 
the history is narrating, and not merely, as st>mo suppose, 
rbetorically a<iormug liis i*wn eom'cptions), would come 
under the same catogory—that is, they w*‘re adapted to 
Jol>’s understaiiduig, for the "{mrjjose of eonvincing liim, 
and are not universid, tvr hir the couviiicing of all men. 

We can come to no dj£F(*rt‘nt conclusion with respect to 
the reasonings of Christ, by w^hich He eonvieb*d tbo Phari¬ 
sees of pride and ignorance, and exhortt‘<l His disciples to 
lead the true life. Ue ada})ted them to each man's opinions 
and principles. For instance, when He said to the Phari¬ 
sees (Matt. sii. 2t>), “And if Satan cast c>ut devils, his 
house is divided against itself, how then shall liis kingdom 
stand?” He only wished4,0 conviifcethe Pharisees according 
to their own principles, not to teach that there are devils, 
or any kingdom of devils. So, too, when He said to His 
disciples (Matt, viii, 10), “See that yo despise not one of 
those little ones, for I say wito you that tlieir angels,” &c., 
He merely desired to vrarn them against pride and despising ■ 
any of then* fellows, not to insist on the actual reason 
given, which was simply adoi»ted in order to persuade them 
more easily. 
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Lastly, we i^ould say exactly the saioe of the apostolic 
signs and roalonings, hut there is no need h> go further . 

, into the subject. If I w«re to enumerate all the passagej^ 
of Scripture iiddroesed only to individuals, or to a particular ‘ 
man's understanding, and which cannot, without great 
danger to philo.sophy, he defeitded as Divine doctrint‘S, I 
'Sho^d go far hyoud tin* hrevily at which I aim. D*t it 
suffice, tlieii, to ha\e iadi<Miti‘d a few iuslauces of general 
appliestion, and h't the curious reader consider others 
himself. Although the points we have just raised I’oneeS-n- 
ing ]»ro[»}ietB and ]»roidiccy an* th<* only ones wliicli have 
any direet hearing on the end in viow, naniely, the se])ara- 
tioii of Philosophy frtun Theology, still, as 1 have touched 
on tin* general ^jnestion, .1 ni<i\ here impiire whether the 
,gif't of proplieey vas pe(Mili:>r to the fh‘brews, or whether it 
was <-oinmoii t(> all nations 1 must then eome to a <‘onclu- 
sion about tlie voeuiimi ot the Helirc^vs, all of wliich I sbail 
do in the ensuing chuplor. 
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CHAPTER m. 

OP THE VOCATION OP THE HEBREWS, AND WHETHER THE ‘ 
OIPT OF PROPHECY WAS PECULIAR T<» THEM. 

% 

E very man’s tm** Laj»]>iu(‘HS and l»lessodn<‘ss consist ,, 
solely in the ojijoyTncut of what is i^ood. in>t in the 
pride that he alone is eiijoyinjxi1,toth4M‘xcliisionf»f others. 
He Avho thinks himself the nitnv blesseti heeanse he is en- 
iK'ijefits which oth<;rs are not, ov because he is more 
blessed or more fori niia.te than liis fellows, is ii^norant of 
true happiness and blessedness, and Ibe joy whuh he feels 
is either t-liildish or envious and malicious. For iiistanee, 
a inau’s true hapj»iness eunsists only in wisdom, and th'"* 
kn<»wle<ljj:e of the truth, not at all in the fact that he is 
•wiser than others, or that, others Jaek sikjIi kiiowle<ljre: such 
eonsideralitnis do not inereas** ]\is wisdom or tru<‘ happiness. 

WlioeMT, therefore, rejoi«vs for sneh reasons, rejoiet‘S m 
another’s misfortune, and is, s«) far, inalieiuiis and bad, 
knowdnjJT neither true happiness nor the ].eare <d‘ the true 

lilV. 

When H<'rip1 lire, then‘fore, ill exhort me the Hebrews to 
obey the law. savs that the Lonl lias chosen them tV»r Him- 

V *r 

self befori' otlu-r naiions ('L>eut. x. lo); that He is near 
them, but not near others (Ihnit, iv. 7) ; that In them alone 
He has pveu*iust laws (Ihuit. iv. 8); and, lastly, that He 
has niarkcdi th(*m out. before others (Deut. iv. d2); it 
sj»eaks only uceordiii^' t& the uiiJerstandin^^ of its hearers, 
vrho, as -we have shown in the last chajder. and as Moses 
‘ also testifies (Deut. ix. (>, 7), knew not true blessedness. 
For in •^ood sooth they ■would have been no 1 l*sb bh*ssed if 
(lod hail called all men ctpially to salvation, nor would 
God have betiii less present to them for being eipially pre- 
st*nt to otliers; their laws would have been no less just if 
they had. been ordained for all, and they themstdves would 
have l>ccn no less wise. The miracles would have shown 
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God’s pow'er no less hj being wrongbt for other nations 
also; lastly, tlie Hebrews would have been just as much 
bound to worship God if He had bestowed all the«e gifts 
equally on all men. 

Wlien God tells S<donion (1 Bangs iii. 12) 'that no oqe 
/v shall be as wise as be in time to come, it seems to 1>e only 
a maimer of ex]>ressing surpassing wisdom; it is little 
to K* believt'd that God would have promised S^^lomon, 
his groab'r b:4]>]‘>inesfl, that He would never endow an^joiio 
with so much wis<lom in time to come; this would in no 
wise have iiuToased Solomon’s intellect, and tb*^ wise king 
would have given equal tbants to the Ijord if everyone had 
been gifted with the same faeiilties. 

Still, though W4‘ :iss(‘rt that. Moses^ii the passages of the 
Pentateuch just tited, sj>oke only according to the under¬ 
standing t)f th«- Hebr(‘WH, we have no wish to dtuiy that 
God ordained tlif Mosaic Jaiv for them alone, nor that Be 
spoke to them alone, nor that tliey witnessed marvels 
' beyond thos<‘ which liajtpi'ned to any other nation; hut we 
wish to t‘nj]thasizc that Moses desired to admonish the 
Hebrews in sm-h a manner, and with such reasonings as 
would a]*p<\il most forcibh'to their idiildish understanding, 
and eonstram tliem to worship the Deitv. Further, we 
wish'd to show" that tlie Hi-brt'ws did not surpass other 
nations in knowledge, or in piety, but evidently in Sviine 
attribute dift'erent troin tlicse; or (t.o 8]ioak like the Serj*- 
tiires, a<‘cording to their unOersfanding), that the Hol»rew's 
were not eliuseii by G<.»i befoie otlu*rs for the sake of the 
true life and hiildiine jd<‘as, though tliey were often thereto 
admoni.^ln d, but with some otliiT objec,t. "What that object 
was, I w’ill duly sliow. 

But before 1 bt'gm, I, wish in a few W'ords to explain 
what I mean by the guidance of G(k 1, by tlie helji of God, 
external and inward, and, lastly, what I understand by 
fortune. 

By Die helj) of God, I mean the fixed and unchangeable 
iordcT tif nahire tkr the chain of natural events: fot I have 
said iK'foro and showm elsewhere that the universal laws of 
nature, according to which all tilings exist and are deter- 
, mined, are only anotlicr name for the eternal decrees of 
. God, which always involve eternal truth and necessity; 
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Sothatto say that everything happens according to natural^ ■ 
laws, and to say that everything is ordained by the decree 
and ordinance of God, is the same thing. Now since the 
p<^>wer in nature is identical with the power of God, by 
which alone ^11 things happen and are determined, it follows 
that whatsoever man, as a part of nature, j)rovides himself 
with to aid and preserve his existence, or whatsoever nature ‘ 
affords hhu without his help, is given to him K<jlely by the 
^H'V'ine power, acting either through human nature or 
thrt!>ugh external circumstance. So whatt‘v<‘r human iiatxu'e 
can fumisli itself with by its own efforts to preserve its . 
existence, may be fitly called the inward aid of God, whereas, 
vrhatever else accmcs to man's i>rofit from outward causes 
may In? called tlic exhTiial aul of God. 

We can now easIIS’*understand what is incjuit by the 
election of God. For since no one can do aii\tiling save by 
lliG jiredotermilied ord(‘r of nature, that is by God’s eternal 
ordinandi' and de<Tee, it follows that no one '’an choose a 
plan of life for himself, or iiceomj>lisli any work save by 
God’s vocation choosing him for tlie work or t lie plan of life 
in question, rather than any (UJut. Lastly, by fortune, I 
mean the ordinance of God in so far as it directs human 
life through ext(‘mal and unex^w'i-ded m«.'aus. With these 
preliminaries I return to my purpose of discoviring the 
reason why the Hebrew's wt'ri* said to be elected h\ God 
l>efore other nations, and with the demonst ration I thus 
jiroceed. 

All objects of legitimate de.sire fall, generally speaking, 
under one of these three eategori.es:— 

1. The knowknlge of tilings through their primary causes. 

2. Tlie gov«mmeiit of the jiassions, or the ac<j[uirement 
of the habit of rirt-ue. 

3. Secure and healthyjife. * 

The moans which most directly conduce tow'ards the first 
two of those ends, and which may be coiisidorod their 
proximate and efiicient causes are contained in human 
nature ^self, so that their Requisition lunges only on our 
own jiower, and on the laws of human nature. It may be 
concluded that these gifts are not peculiar to any nation, but 
have always been shared by the whole human race, unless, 
indeed, we would indulge the dream that nature formerly 
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created men of different kinds. But thomeans which conduce*' 


to security and health are chiefly in external circumstance, 
and are called the drifts of fortune because they depend,'* 
diiefly on objective causes of which we are ignorant; for a^,; 
fool may be almost as liable to happiness or unhappiness . 
as a wise man. Novertholess, human management ahd 
watchfulness can greatly assist towards living in security 
and warding off the injuries of our fellow-men, and even of 
beasts. Eeason aiid ex]>erienoe show no more certain mcauf^ 
of attaiiiing this object than the formation of a society Vith 
fixed laws, the o<*(‘uj>ation of a strij) of territory, and the 
concetitration of all forces, as it wor<*, into one body, that is 
the social lanly. Now for funning and preserving a society, 
no ordinary ability and care is requin^d; that society will 
be most secure, moat sta)>li‘, and K*afit liable* to reverses, 


which is founiled and directed by far-string and careful 
men; while, on the other hand, a society constituted by 
men without trained skill, de])eiKls in a grt'at measulfe on 
fortune, and is less constant. If, in spite of ail, sndi a 
society lasts a long time, it is owing to some other dirwting 
influence than its own ; if it overcomes great i>erils aud its 
affairs pros].M’T, it will jH^rforce marvi'l at and adore the . 
guiding S])irit of God (m so far, Uiat is, as God works 
through liid<len means, and nf>t tlirongh the nature and 
mind of man;, for everything hap|H‘ns to it unexpectedly 
and contrary to antirupation, it may oven be said fmd 
thought to b<* by miracle. Nations, tb<‘n, are distinguished 
from one aindJicr in respect to the social organization and 
the laws under wdiich they live and are governed; the He¬ 
brew nation was not chosen by God in re,sj>ect to its wisdom 
nor its tramiuillity of mind, l>ut in respect to its social or¬ 
ganization ‘jiid the good fortune with which it obtainc*d 
supremacy and kept it so many years. This is abundantly 
clear from Scripture. Even a cursory ])orusal will show 
us tliat the only respects in which the Hebrews snrj:>assed , 
other nations, are in their successful conduct of matters re¬ 


lating to government, and in their sunnounting great perils 
, solely by (htd’s external aid; m other ways they were on a 
paj wit h their fellows, and God was equally gracious to all. 
For in respeed to intellect (as we have shown in the last 
chapter) they held very ordinary ideas about pod and 
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nature, so that the^r cannot have been God's chosen in this 
respect; nor were they so chosen in respect of virtue and 
the true life, for here a^ain they, with the exception of a 
, very few elect, were on an equality with other nations; 
therefore their choice and vocation consisted only in the 
temjKiral happiness and advantages of independent rule. 
‘ In fact, we do not sec that God promised anything beyond 
this to the patriarchs’ or their successors; in the law no 
^th^r reward is offered for obedience than the continual 
hajtpiness of an independent commonwealth and other 
goods of this life; while, on the other hand, against contu¬ 
macy and the breaking of the covenant is threatened the 
, do'tvTifall of the commonwealth and great hardships. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; for the ends of every si>cial or¬ 
ganization and comiudiiweahii are (as ap])cars from what 
W'c have said, and as we will* explain more at length here¬ 
after) security and comfort; a commonwealth can only exist 
by the laws Ix'ing binding on all. If all the memlx'rs of a 
state wish to disregard the law, by that very tact they dis¬ 
solve the state and destroy the commonwealth. Thus, the 
only reward which could be promised to the Ht'brews for 
continued oliedience to the law was security® and its atten¬ 
dant advantages, while no surer punishment could be 
threatene<l for disobedience, tlian tin* ruin of the state and 
the evils which geiK^rally follow' thendrom, in addition to 
such further consequoncos as might accrue to the Jews in 
l>articular fr(.>ra the ruin of their «*special stjib'. But there 
is no need here to go into this joint at more length. 1 wiD 
only add that the laws of the Old Testament wore revealed 
and ordained to the Jews only, for as God chose them in 
respect to th^ special constitution of their society and go¬ 
vernment, they must, of course, have had sj>e<*ial laws. 
Whether God ordained special l^s for other nations also, 
and reveali^d Himself to their lawgivers prophetically, that 
is, under the attributes by which tlie latter wore accustomed 
to imagine Him, I cannot sufficiently determine. It is evi¬ 
dent Scripture itselt that other nations acquired 

supremacy and particular laws by the external aid of Gkd; 
witness only the two following passages:— 

In Genesis xiv. 18, 19, 20, it is related that Melchiscdek 
was king of Jerusalem and priest of the Most High God, 
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that in exercise of his priostly functions he "blessed A'bra- 
ham» and that Abraham the beloved of the Lord gave to , 
this priest of Gk)d a tithe of all his spoils. This suflidently 
shows that l>efore He founded the Israclitieh nation Gk>d , 
constituted kings and priests in Jerusalem, and ordained 
for them rites and laws. "Whether He did so prophetically 
is. as I have said, not suflicientlv clear; but I am sure of 
this, that Abraham, whilst he sojourned in the city, lived 
BCTupnlously a<*eording to these la^w s, for Abraham had 
ceivtid no special rites from Grod ; and yet it is stated*t.^3-on, 
xxvi. 5), that he observed the worshij), the precepts, the 
statutes, and the laws of God, which must K* interpreted 
to mean the worship, the statuti's, the pivce]>ts, and the 
laws of king Melchisedek. Mala chi chides tlie Jews as 
follows (i. 10-13.) :—“AVho is the^u' among yon that will 
shut the doors? [of the Temjtlej; neither do ye kindle 
fire on miiuj allar for nought. T have no j»h'asure in you, 
saith the Lord of Hosts. For from Ihc' rising of the sun, 
even until the going down of tlie same My !Name shall l»e 
great among the Gentiles; and in evt'ry i»]ace incense shall 
be offered in My Name, and a jiure offering; for My Name 
is great among the heathen, saith the Lord of Hosts.'* 
These words, which, unless we do violence to them, could 
only refer to the current period, alnmdantly testify that 
the Jews of that time were not more beloved by God than 
other nations, that God tht?n favoured other nations with 
more miracles than He venehsafed to the Jews, who had 
then j)artly recov<T(‘4l their emjure wit hunt miraculous aid ; 
and, lastly, that the Gentiles possessetl rites and ceromom<*s 
accjeptahle to God. But I pass over tliesc points lightly: it 
is enough for my j)ur]L)OBc to have showm that the election 
of the Jews had regard to nothing but temporal jvhysical 
happiness and freedom, i'g other words, autimomous govern¬ 
ment, and to the manner and means by which they obtained 
it j consequently tx> the laws in so far as they were neces¬ 
sary to the preservation of that sjMicial government; and, 
lastly, to the manner in which they were revealed^ In re¬ 
gard to other matters, wherein man's true happiness con¬ 
sists, they were on a par with the rest of the nations. 

' "V^on, therefore, it is said in Scripture (Bent. iv. 7) that 
the Lord is not so nigh to any other nation as He is to the 
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Jews, reference is only made to their government, and to - 
^ the period when so many miracles happened to them, for in '1 
■ re«i)ect of intellect and virtue—that is, in respect of blessed¬ 
ness—God was, as we have said already, and are now de¬ 
monstrating, equally gracious to all. Scripture itself bears ; 
testimony to this fact, for the Psalmist says (cxlv. 18), 
“The Lord is near unto all them that call upon Him, to ' 
all that call uy>on Him in truth,’* So in the same Psalm, 
verse 9, “ The Lord is good to all, and His tender mercies 
ar<‘ o#r all His works.” In Ps. xxxiii. 15, it is clearly 
stated that God lias ^rranted to all men the same intellect, 
in these words, “ Ho fashioncth their hearts alike.” The 
heart was considered by the Hebrews, as T sujjpose every- ^ 
one knows, to 1 k» the sesit of the soul and the intellect. 

Lastly, from Job xxxviii. 28,^ it is y^laiii that God had or- 
daiiieil for the whole hunian race the law 1o reverence God, 
to kee]> from evil doing, or to do 'well, and that J^»b, 
although a Gtmtile, was of all men most aeccptaliie tt» God, 
lH*cause he ex(‘.olled all in jnety and religion. Lastly, from 
Jonah iv, 2, it is verv evident that, not only to the Jews 
but to all men, God was gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
and of great gowiness, and re}>eutcd Him of the evil, for 
Jonah says: •*Therefore I determined to flee before unto 
Tarsliish, for I know that Thou art a gracious God, and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kmdin‘SH,” Ac., and 
that, therefore, God would pjirdon the Ninevites. W© 
conclude, therefore (inasmuch as God is to all men equaJly 
gracious, and the Hebrt'ws w^ert' only chosen by Him in re¬ 
spect to their social organizatiem and government), that the 
individual Jew, taken apart from his social organization 
and government, possesst‘d no gift of God above other men, 
and that there was no difference between Jew and Gentile. 
As it is a fact that God it equally gracious, merciful, and 
the rest, to all mcii; and as the function of the i»rophot 
was to teach men not so m^uch the' law'^a of their country, as 
true virtue, and to exhort them thereto, it is not tf) !>© 
doubted all nations possessed proj»hets, and that the 
prophetic gi-ft was not peculiar to the Jews. Indei^d. his¬ 
tory, both profane and sacred, l>ears witness to the fact. 

' Although, from the sacred histories of the Old Testament, 
it is not evident that tlie other nations had as many 2 >ro- 
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phets as tlie Hebrews, or that any Gentile prophet was ex- 
pressly sent by God to the nations, this doi^s not alfect the ^ 
’ question, for the Hebrews were careful to record their own ; 
' affairs, not those of other nations. It suffices, then, that 
we find in tlie Old Testament Gentiles, and uncirciuncised, 

’ as Hoah, Enoch, Abimeleeii, Balaam, &c., exercising j>ro- 
photic gifts; further, that Hebrew projffiets W'(ire sent by 
, God, not only to their o^vn nation but to many others also.; 
Eztjkiel prophesied to all the nations tlien known; Obadiah 
to none, that we are aware of, save the Idumeant; and 
Jonah was ehit'fly the prophet to the Nino’iites. Isaiah 
bewails and predicts the calamities, and liails the restora¬ 
tion not onlv of the Jews but also of other nations, for he 
* ' 

says (chap. xvi. 0), “Therefore I will howail Jazer with 
w't‘eping;” and in chap. xix. li»‘ foietells first the calamities 
and then the rt^sloration of the Ejjryptiaiis (sw verses 19, 
20, 21, 25), saying that God shall send them a Saviour to 
free them, that the Lord shall 1 k‘ known in Egypt, and, 
further, that the Egyjdiaiifi shall worship God with sacri¬ 
fice and oblation; and, at last, he calls that nation the 
blesst‘d Egyptian ]>eoi)lo of God; all of which particulars 
are sj>ecially nott'worthy. 

Jeremiah is called, not the pro]di<'t of the H'brt'Wnation, 
but simjtly the projdiet of the nations (s«‘e Jer. i. ,5). He 
also mournfully foretells the eahimities of tbf‘ nations, and 
]»redicLs their restoration, fru- he says (xlviii. 31) of the 
Moabites, “Therefore mil I howl bw Moab, and I will ery 
out for all Moab” (versi' 0t>), “ ami lhert*fore mine heart shall 
sound for Moab like pipesin +ho end be ]>rophesifts their 
restoratiim, as also the st(»ratiou of the Egy|>tians, Am¬ 
monites, and Elamites. Wherefore it is lj<^yond doubt that 
other iiatnniK also, hlio the Jews, ha<i their prophets, who 
projdiesied to tliem. . ' 

Although S«Tij)tur(i only makes mention of one man, 
Balaam, to whom the fut uri' of the Jow's and the other 
nations was revealed, we must not supp<>se that Balaam 
})ro})hesied only tliat once, fer from the narrative itself it is ,/ 
abmidantly clear that he had long previously been famous 
for prophecy and other Divine gifts. For wlien Balak bade ' 
him come to liim, he said (Num. xxii. 6), “ For I wot that 
he whom thou blesseat is Messed, and he whom thoucursest 






is cursed.” Thus we see that he possessed the gift which 
Gud had bestowed on Abraham. Further, as accustomed '/t 
to^prophesy, Balaam bade the messengers wait for him till * \ 
the wUl of the Lord was revealed to h’m. When he pro- v' 
phesiod, that is, when he interpreted the true mind of G-od, 
he*was wont to say this of himself: ** He hath said, which 
heard the words of God and knew the knowledge of the 
Most High, which saw the vision of the Almighty falling 
into ^ trance, l)ui having his eyes ojxui.” Further, after 
he h^ blessed the Hebrews by flie command of God, he 
began (as was Ins custom) to projjhf'sv to other nations, 
and to predict their future; all of which abundantly shows ' 
tliat he hod always bi‘on a jirophct, or hud often prophesied, ,0 
and (as we may also r^ark here) ])osse^>.ed that which . 
afPorded the chief t*erf.ainty to proj>h»*ts {>f the truth of 
their prophecy, namely, a mind tunned wholly to wliat is 
right and good, for he did not bless tliese whom he wished 
to bless, nor curse those -whom ho wislied to curse, as 
Balak supposed, but. only those whom Gfxl wished to lie 
blessed or cursed. Tims he answered Balak: “If Balak 
should give me liis house full of silver and gold, I cannot 
go lieyond the eoinmamlment of the Lt>rd to do either good 
or b^ of my own mind; but wbat the Lord saith, that 
will. I speak.” As for God being augrv with him in the 
way, the same, hajijK'ued to Moses "when ho S(‘t. out to 
Egy}>t by th<‘, eommand of the Lord ; and as to his receiving 
money for j»ropbesyiug, Sainu(‘l did tin; s.-ime H Sam. ix. 
28); if in any way be siimed, “ there is not a just, man upon 
earth that dot*th goi*d and sinindh not,” Eeeles. vii. 20. 
{Vide 2 Episl. Peter ii. 15, 36, and Jude 5, 11.) 

His Bpe«*ches fimst <‘«'rtaiiily have liad much weaght with 
God, and His power for cursing mn^t assuredly have Itoen 
very great from tlie numb<^ of tinn^fe that w'e find stated in 
Scrijiture, in proof of God’s great mercy to the Jews, that 
God wonld not hear Balaam, and that He changed tlie 
cursing to blessing (see Bent, xxiii. 6, Josh. xxiv. 10, Noh. 
xiii. 2). Wherefore he was -without doubt most acceptable 
to God, for the speeches and cursings of the wicked move 
God not at aU. As then he w^as a true pmphet, and never¬ 
theless Joshua calls him a sootlisayor or augur, it is certain 
that this title had an honourable signification, and that 
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those whom the Gentiles called augurs and soothsayers'■ 
were true prophets, whili‘ those whom Scripture often <• 
accuses and coiidemns were false soothsayers, who decei'^ed ‘ 
the Q^'ntiles as false ]>rophots deceived the Jews; indeed, 
this is made evident from otlier passages *in the Biye, ' 
whence wo ooiicliide that the gift of prophecy was not 
peculiar to the Jews, but eomnioii to all nations. The-', 
Pharisees, however, vehemently contend that this Divine 
gift was pwuliar to their nation, ami that tiio other nations > 
foretold the future (what will suj)orstitiou invent next?) 
by some unexplained diabolical faculty. The priac‘ij)al pas¬ 
sage of Scripture which th«-y cib*. by way of confirming ' 
their theory with its authority, is Ev(»dns xxxiii. lt>, where . 
Moses says to God, “For wbereii ^llali it be known here 
that I and Thy ]V' 0 ['le ha^e found graci* in Thy sight? is 
it not in that Thou goest with us r so shall w*e be se])arated, 

I and Thy peo]>lc, from all the peojde that arc upon the 
face of the tnlrth.” From this they would inf ct that Moses 
asked of God that He should lx‘ j»rescn1 to th<; Jews, and 
should reveal Himself to them jjropheticully ■. further, that 
He should grunt tliis favour tt) no other nutiou. It is 
surely absurd that M*>scs should have been jealous of 
God’s ]»rcseiict* among the Gentiles or tliat he should.have 
dared to ask any such thing. The fact is, us Moses knew 
that the disjjosition and sjunt of his nation was rebellions, 
he clear!V saw that thev could not carry tint what they had ' 

» » * V 

begun without very grcctt ininw'lcs and special external aid 
from God; nay, that without such ai<i they must necessarily 
perish: as it was evident that God wished them to lie pre- 
served, He asl:ed for this sjH*eia] external aid. Thus he 
says (Ex. xxxiv. il), “If iiv>w 1 have found grace in Tliy 
sight, O Lord, let my Lord, 1 pray Tinx*, go among ns j for 
it is a stiffnecked ]>e<*]*h‘.” The n-ason, therefore, for his 
seeking special external aid from God >vas th<i stiffnecked- 
ness of the ]‘eopl<‘, and it is made still mt>re [dain, that he ■ 
asked for nothing beyond this s]>eeiaJ external aid by God^B 
answer—for God answered at once (v(‘rs<‘ 10 o£ the samei^. 
chapter)—“ H^hoid, 1 make a covenant: beftue all Thy jieople 
I will do marvels, such as have not been done in all the; 
earth, nor in any nation.” Therefort' Moses had in view,^ 
nothing beyond the special election of the Jews, as I have. ] 
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explained it, and made no other request to God. I confess >, 
tiiat in Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans, I find another text,^ 
which carries more weight, namely, where Paul seems to 
tt‘ach a different doctrine from that here set down, for ho 
there says (I^m. iii. 1): “What advantage then hath the 
Jew ? or what profit is there of circumcision ? Much every 
way: chiefly, because that unto them were committed the 
oracles of God.” 

But if we look to the doctrine which Paul especially' 
desiPod to teach, we shall find nothing repugnant to our 
present contention; (»n the contrary, his doctrine is the same 
as ours, for he says (Kora. iii. 29) “that Go<l is the Gk>d 
of the Jews and of the Gentiles, and ” (<*h. ii. 25, 26) 
“But, if thou be a breaker of the law, thv eireumcision is 
made uncireinneision. Therefore if the uncireumciaion keep 
tht' rigliteouMiess ol'tlie law, shall not liis uncircumcision 
be eountecl for eiremneiKion ? ” Further, m <'liap. iv. verse 9, 
he says that all alike-, Jew and Gentihs wen* under sin, 
and that wdlhout eominandTneiit and law tHere is no sin. 
Wlicrefore it is most evident that 1o all men absolutely 
was revealed the law under wliieh all lived—namely, the 
law wHch lia.s reuard only to true virtue, not the law 
established in re.s]>eet to, and in the formation of, a par¬ 
ticular stall* and adapted to the di.sjxisition of a ])artieular 
people. Lasth. Paul eoneludi's that since G(d is the God 
of all nations, that is, is eijually gracious to all, and since 
all men equally lirt* under the law and tinder sin, so also 
to all luitions did Gid send His Christ, to fri'O all men 
equally from llu* bondage of the law, that they should no 
more do right hv tin* eommand of the law, but bv the con- 
slant detenniijation of their hearts. So that Paul teaches 
exactly the same as ourselvi's. Wlien, therefore, he says, 
“To the Jews only wer^* entrusted the oracles of God,” 
we must either understand thaf to them only were the 
laws entrusted in writing, while th(*v -were given to other 
nations merely in rev(*hitioii and eoncoption, or else (as 
none but Jews would object to the doetriiie he desired to 
advauct‘5 tliat Paul was answering only in aeeordaiice with 
the undenftanding and current ideas of the Jews, for in 
rosiwct to teaching, things which he lia<l partly seen, jiartly 
hoard, he was to the Greeks a Greek, and to the Jews a Jew. 
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It now only remains to ns to answer the arguments of ,> 
r those who would persuade themselves that the election of > 
. the Jews was not temporal, and merely in respect of thdr -' 

■ commonwealth, hut eternal; for, they say, we see the Jews ' 
after the loss of their commonwealth, and after l>emg scat¬ 
tered 90 many years and separaU'd from all other nations, - 
' still suiwiviug, which is without, parallel among other 
}>fc‘op]es, and further the Scriptures seem to teach that God 
has chosen for Himself the Jew's for ever, so that though , 
they have lost their commonwealth, they still nevertheless 
remain Go<rs elect. 

The passages wliich tluy tliink teach most clearly this 

eternal election, are <'liietlv : — 

« 

(1.) Jor. xxxi. 80, wrhere the j)rophet testifies that the seed 
of Israel shall for uvvr remain the nation of God, com¬ 
paring them with the stalulity of the heavens and nature; 

(2.) Ezek. XX. 82, where the prophet seems to intend that 
though the J<||ivs wauled after the help afforded them to 
turn their backs on tlic worship of the Lord, that God 
would nevertheless gather them tt*gtdlier again from all the 
lands in whieh they wtTc dispersed, and himl them to the , 
wilderness of the jK.H>ph‘s—as He liad led their fathers to 
the wilderness of the land of Egyj>t —and would at length, 
after purging out from among t ht‘m the rebels and trans¬ 
gressors, bring them thence to his Ht.>Jy mountain, where the 
whole house of Israel should Avorshiji Him. Other passages 
are also cited, es|«.*cially by ih'-Phariset'S, but I think I shall 
satisfy everyimo if I answer these two, and this I shall 
easily accomplish aft«T showing iroin .Scriptnre itself that 
God chose not the Hebrews for ever, but only on the con- , 
dition umler w'hich He liad formerly chosen tneCanaanites, 
for these last as we, lia\ e shown, liatl priests wdu» religiously 
w<irshi]>]jed God, and W'hpni God ut length rejected because ; 
of their luxury, pride, and corrupt worship. 

M*>seH (Lev. xviii, 27) w^arnod th<^ Israelites that they be‘ 
not polluted w'itli whoredoms, lest the lan<l spue them out 
as it hml spued out the nations who had dwelt there before, * 
and in viii. 10, 20, in the jdainest terms He threatens 
their total ruin, for He says,I tostify against you that ye 
shall surely i>erish. As the nations which the Lord de- , 
stroyeth Iwfore your face, so shall ye perish.” In like 
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, manner many other passa^cH are found in the law whit'h > 
expressly show that God chose the Hebrews neither abso- * 
lutely nor for ever. If. then, the prophets foretold for 
them a new covenant of the knowledf^j of God, love, and 
, grace, such a ^>roiiiise is easily jjrovt^l to be <nily made to the 
elect, for JEzckiel in the chiqjter which wo have just quoted ; 
expressly says that God will separate from them the relkel- 
lious and transf^ressore, and Zcj»haniah (iii. 12, 13), says ‘ 
that God will t^ike away the }>roud from the midst of 
them, and leave the Now', inasmuch as their ele^'tion 

has regard to true virtm*, it is not to be thought that it. 
Wiis promised to the Jews alone to the exclusion of others, 
but wo must evidently Indieve that the true Gentile pro¬ 
phets (and every uniion^ as we have shown, possessed such) 
promised the same to rlie taitiiiful of their own people, who 
were thereby comforted. Wherefore tiiis eternal covenant 
of the knowledge of God and love is universal, as is clear, 
moreover, from Zeph. iii. 10, 11 : lu) difference in this re- 
siiect can be admittt‘d between Jew and Gentile, nor did 
the former enjoy any speeial eh'etion })eyond tliat which we 
have pointed out. 

When the proi>hets, in s}»eakingof this election which re- 
• gar^s only true virttio, mixed uj* much concerning sacri- , 
fiees and ceremonies, and the rebuilding of the temple and 
city, they wished by su<‘h figurative oxiiressioiis, after the 
mannor and nature of prophecy, to expound matters spiri¬ 
tual, so as at the same time to show to the Jews, whose 


prophets they were, the true restoration of the state and of 
the temple to be ex]>ceted about tlie time of Cyrus. 

At the present time, lher**forc, there is absolutely nothing 
whidi the Jews can arrogate to themselves luyond other 
people. 

to their contiriuanctvso long Rafter dispersion and the 
loss of empire, there is nothing marvellous in it, for they so 
separat^id themselves from every other nation as to draw 
down u{)on themselves universal hate, not. only by their 
' outward writes, rites conflicting with those of other nations, 
but also by the sign of circumcision which they most scrupu¬ 
lously observe. 

Tliat they have l)een preserved in great measure by 
Ctentile hatred, experience demonstrates.. When the king 
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of Spain formerly compelled the Jews tx> embrace the State 
reH^on or to go into exile, a largo numl)cr of Jews accepted ‘ 
^ Catholicism. Now, as these renegades were admitted to sjl 
the native privileges of Spaniards, and deemed worthy of ' 
filling all honourable offices, it came to jrtiss that they 
straightway becHine so intermingled with the Spaniards as 
to leave of themselves no relic or remembrance. Put 


exactly the op]>osite happeiud to those whom the king of 
Portugal coinptiJed to iMvome Christians, for they always, 
though converted, lived a])art, inasnnich as they were con¬ 
sidered unworthy of any civic honours. 

• * 

^ The sign of circumcision is, as 3 think, so iiii])ortant, 
that I could j)ersuade myself that it alone would preserve 
the nation ft^r ever. Nay, 1 would go so far as to helieve 
that if the foundations of their religion have not emascu¬ 
lated their minds!that/tii<‘v luav, if occa.sioii offers, so 
changeable are Imniuii affairs, raise up their empire afresh, 
and that Cod may a second time elect them. 

Of HUcli a possibility we liaio a very famous example in 
the Chinese. TIk'v, Uio, liavc some distinctive mark on 
their hetuls wlin li tliey most siTUjnilonsly observe, and by 
which they koip tjieiiiselve,s apart from everyone else, and ' 
have thus kept thorn selves during so many thousand years 
that they far suri)ass all other nations in antiquity. They 
have not always retaimKl emjere, but they have recovered 
it when lost, and doublJe.^K will do so again after the spirit 
of the Tartars becomes relaxed through the luxury of 
riches and pride. 

Lastly, if any one wishes to maintain that the Jews, from . 
this or from any other <‘auKc, have been chosen by Cod for 
ever, I will noi gainsay him if he will admit that this choice, 
whctlier t(‘mporary or eternal, has no regard, in so far as it , 
is iMJculiar to tlie Ji-ws, aught b'd dominion and physical ] 
advantages (for V»y such aloia^ can one nation be dislin- • 
guislied from another), wliereas in regard to intellect and' 
true virtut*. every nation is on a par with the rust, and God 
has m>t in tliese resjH.*ct8 cl^psen one people rather than" 
anothcT. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

; 

% 

OF THE DIVINE LAW, 

>>■ 

T he word law, taken in tlie abstract, means that by 
“which ail inclividual, or all things, or as many things as 
belong to a particular species, a<*4 in one and the same ' 
and definite manner, which manner de],>ends either on natural 
necessity or on liunian decree. A law which dejiends on 
natural nei'cssity is (oic which nect'SKarily follows from the 
nature, or from tht' dMnitkm of the thmg in question; a , 
law which depends on human <lecree, and whu;h is more 
correctly called an ordinance*, is (uio which men have laid 
down for themselves and t>tlu*rK in order to Jive moresafely or 
conTcniently, (»r from some similar reason. 

For example, th(* law that all bodies inij>inging on lesser 
bodies, lose as much of their own motion as they conimu- , 
nicate to the latter is a universal law (>f all bodies, and de- i 
pends on natimal necessity. So, too, the law that a man in 
reniembi‘ring one thiiur, straightway remembers another .' 
either like it, or wliich la* had ]>erceived simultaneously 
with it, is a law which necessarily follows from the nature 
of man. But tlie law that men must jield, or be eomi»el]ed 
to yield, Romewliat of their natural right, and that they bind 
tbemselvi'B ti> live in a <*ertain way, depends on human V 
decree. h(ow, though T fre('ly admit that all things are 
predeb^rmim*^ by universal natural laws to exist and (qjci-ate 
in a given, fixed, and definib* mamier, I still assort that the 
laws 1 have just mentioned dej*e:gd on human decree. 

(1.) Because man, insofar as he is ajiart of nature, c-on- 
stiiutes a ]>art of the jMivver of nature. Whatever, therefore, 
follows necHL'ssarily from the lU'cessity of human nature ^ 
(that is^from nature li<*rself„in so far as we conceive of her 
as acting through man) follows, even though it lie neois- ' 
sarily, from human power. Hence the sanction of such „ 
laws may very wt*ll be said to depend on man’s decree, for 
it principally de|K‘nc[s on the power of the human mind; so ' 
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that the human mind in respect to its perception of things 
‘ as true and false, can readily be conceived as without sudi 
n , laws, but not without neceesaiy law as we have j ust defined it 
j>; (2.) I have stated that these laws depmtl on human decree 

■ because it is well to define and exjdain things by their proxi- 
; mate causes. Tlie general consideration of fate and the 
concatenation of causes would aid us very little in forming 
‘and arranging our id<*as concerning particular questions. 
Let us iidd that as to the acttual (•o-oriliiiution and concate¬ 
nation of things, that is liow things are ordained andlmk(Hl 
together, we are ob\i<)Usly ignorant; therefore, it is im>re 
profitable for right living, iiay, it is necessary for us to con¬ 
sider things as contingent. So much about law in the 
abstract. 

Now the word law seeius to bo oiily apjtlied to natural 
, pheiionieiia by analogy, and is couimonly taken to signify 
a command vliich im-ii eaii eitlier oluy or neglect, inasmiieh 
as it restrains human iiatim* witliiji (ortaiu originally es- 
ceedid limits, and therefore lavs down no rule h<‘\ oiid human 



strength. Thus it is exjH'di^'iit to define law more j>artieu- 
larly as a jtlari of life laid down by man for himself or 
others with a certain object. 

H()wever, as llie true object of Ic'gihlation is only per¬ 
ceived by a few, and most men are almost incapable of 
grasping it, though they live under its i’onditions, legis- 
lator.s, with a view to exacting general ol»e\iiemr, have wisely 
put tbrwanJ another olq^n-t, \"ry different from that which 
necessarily follows from the natoro of law : they promise to 
the observers <d* the laiv that w'hich the masses chiefly de¬ 
sire, and tlireatiui !ts violators with that which they chiefly 
fear: thus (‘iideavouriug to rcslraiu the matwes, as far as 


may be, like a horsi* with a curb; w'hencc it follows that 
the word law is chiefly ap'pli<xl to tjie modi‘S of life enjoined 
on ni«*n hy the sway of others; hence those who ol>ey tho 
law are said to liv<^ under it and t.o 1 k‘ under compulsion, 
.f In truth, a mau who renders everyone their dm* Iwjcause 
he fears the gallows, acts undQr the sway and eonjipulBion 
of others, and cannot be called just. But a man who does 
; the same from a knowledge of tlwstruo njason for laws and 
i, their nec^'ssity, acts from a firm pur|>ose and of his own 
• accord, and is therefore properly called just. This, I take 


; ,> 
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it, is Paul’s meaning when he says, that those who lire 
under the law cannot he justified through the law, for jus- 
' tice, as commonly defined, is the constant and perpetual 
will t,<> render every man liis due. ’^hus Solomon says 
(Xh*ov. xxi. 15), “It is a joy to the just to do judgment,” 
hht the wicked fear. 


Law, then, l»oing a plan of living whi<*li men have for a 
. certain ohjc'ct laid down for themselves or others, may, as 
it be divided into human law and Divine law. 

Jly human law I mean a plan of living wliieli serves only 
to render Hfi.* and the state secure. 


By Divine law I mean that which only regards the highest 
gocxl, in other words, the true knowledge of G^kI and love. 

I call this law Divine be(‘anse of the n.iinre of the highest 
good, which 1 will here shoiily explain as clearly as I can. 

Liasnjuch as the intellocl is the l)efet part of our being, it 
is evident that we should make every effort to perfett it as 
far as possible if wv d<‘Kire to sean-h for what is really pro¬ 
fitable to UH. For in intt‘llecf iial ])eiiV(tiou the highest 
go<Ml should consist. Now, sin<-e all our knowledge, and the 
certainty wliich r<*movi*s (‘veiy doubt, depen-l solely on the 
knowl(^dgo of GihI;— firstly, U'cauhc* without God nothing 
can exist or be conceived; secondly, bec<iuse so long as we 
have no clear and distinct id<*a of God we mav remain in 
universal doubt- - it follows that our highest go(vd aud per¬ 
fection also dej>end solely on the kianv ledge of God. FHir- 
thcr, since without (h>d ludhing ean evist or be con- 


ceivtnl, it is twident that, all natural jdieiioniena involve 
aud express the ooneeptioii of God as far as th(‘ir essence 
and perfection extend, so that we hav«' grt‘ater and more 
|»erfect knowledge of G<»d in projiortion to our kiiowletlge 
of natural phenomena: conversely (sinee the knowdedge of 
an effect through its eau»e is the ^$ame thing as the know- 
l<*dge <.)f a ])art.icular property of a cause) the greater our 
knowh'dgi' of natural phenomena, the more pi'ilect is our 
knowl<‘dge of the essence of Gtsi (which is the cause of all 
things). 4 , So, then, our higlufst good not only depends on 
the knowledge of God, but wholly consists therein; and it 
further follows that man is pcTfect or the reverse in projKir- 
tion to the nature and j>erfection of the object of his sjK*cial 
desire; hence the most perfect and the chief sharer in the 
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:' Mgliest blessed uess is he who prizes above all else, and takes 
especial deliglit in, the mtelle<‘tual knowledge of Gk>d, the", 
, most perh'ct Being. ^ • 

Hither, our highest good and our highest blessed¬ 
ness aim—iiainelv. to tlie knowledge and love qf there¬ 

fore the means demanded by tliis aim of all human actions, 
that is, by God in so far as the idea of him is in us, may be 
called the eomuiands of God, because they proceed, as it. 
were, from God Himself, inasmuch as He exists in our minds, 
and the plan (d* lite wliich lias regard to this aim initV be 
fitly ealled the law of God. 

The nature of the means, and the plan of life which this 
aim demands, hi>w the foundations of the best stub's follow 
its lines, and how men’s life is <*<.»nducfed, are questions jxt- 
' taining to general tdliies. Her<* I «^uly jn'oeetsl to treat of 
the I)ivin<* la>\ in a particular Ji]»plicatioii. 

As the J<u'(‘ oi God is man’s highest happiness and blessed¬ 
ness, and the ultimate tuid and aim of all human actions, 
it. follows that In* alone lives by the Divine law who loves 
God not from fear of jmiii.'jhineiit, or from hue of any other 
object, such a*' smisual jdcasure, fame, or the like; but 
solely liecan.se he lias knowledge of God, or i.s conviiiciHl that 
the knowhslge and love of God is the highest good. The 
sum and cljiefja'ccejd, tlien. of the Divine law is to hiveGixl 
as the highest good, namely, as ue ha've said, not from fear 
of any ])ains ;iinl })i*nalties or from tin* Jove of any other 
object in whi'di vve ihjsire to take ph'asurt*. The idea of 
God lays down the rule that (j<k 1 is our highest good—in 
other words, that the knov ledge and h>ve of tlod is the ulti¬ 
mate aim to wliich all our actions should Ik* directed. The ' 
worldling cannot tnid<*rstand these things? they appear 
foolishness to liim, because he lias too meagre a knowledge 
of God, and also because^ in this tliighest good he can dis¬ 
cover nothing which he ca,n handle, or eat., or which affects 
the fleshly jijqietites wherein he chiefly delights, for it con- 
. sistssolelyin thought and thejmrereason. Tlliey, on theoih<'r 
hand, who know i hat they pos^scss no greater gift jhau in- 
. teUcct and sound reason, will doubtless aco,ept what I have 
said without question. 

WehavenowexidainodthatwdiereintheDivinelawchieflT , 
consists, and what are human laws, namely, all those which ' 
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have a different aim nnlesB they have been ratified by. 
revelation, for in this respect also things are referred to! 
Gbd (as we have shown above) and in this sense the law of 
Moses, although it was not universal, but entirely adapted 
to the disposition and pfirticnlar preservation of a single 
pwple, may yet be called a law of Grod or Divine law, inas¬ 
much as we believe that it was ratified by prophetic insight. 
If we consider the nature of natural Divine law as we 
hav^ just explained it, we sliall s^e 

I. That it is univcirsal or common to all men, for we 
have doductd it from universal human nature. 

, n. That it does not dojnmd on the iruth of ajiy historical 
narrative whatsoever, for inasmuch as this natural Divine 
law is <tompreheiided solely by the ctnisideration of human 
nature, it is plain that avc eaii conceit e it as existing as 
well in Adam as in any othc'r man, as wt*ll in a man living 
among his felh)ws, as in a man vho Ii^e^ by liinihclf. 

The truth of a historical narrative, however assured, can¬ 
not give us the knowletlge nor coiise<juent]y tlu* love of 
God, for lo\e of God sj►rings from kiK»wkMlge of Him, and 
inowiedge of Him should be derived from gimeral idtms, in 
themselves certain and known, s(* tluit the truth of a his¬ 
torical narrative is very far from being a n<‘e(‘ssary re(piisite 
for our attaining our highest good. 

Still, though the truth of histories cannot give us the 
knowledge* and love of God, J do not deny that rea<liug 
them is very useful with a view to hfe in iIk* world, for 
the more we liaxu* observed and known of men’s customs 
and cireunistautvs, which are best reveah'd by f lieir actions, 
the more warily we shall la* able to order our lives among 
them, and so far as reason dictates to ada])t our actions to 
their dispositions. 

nr. We see that tliis natural Itfvine law does not demand 
the pertbrmanco of ceremonies—that is, Liethuis in themselves 
indifferent, which are called good from the fact of theii* 
institution, or actions symbolizing soinetliii: 4 j profitable for 
salvation, or (if one prefers 4his definition) a(*tioiis of which 
the meaning sririiasses human undi^rstanding. The natural 
light of reason does not. demand anything which it is itself 
unable to supply, but only such as it can clearly show 
to be good, or a means to our blessedness. Such things as, 
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are good simply because tbey have been commanded or 
instituted, or as being symbols of sometlung good, are mere' 
shadows which cannot be reckoned among actions that are 
the offspring, as it were, or fruit of a soun<l mind and, 
of intellect. Tliere is no need for me to go .into this now 
in more detail. 

rr. Lastly, we see that the highest reward of the Bivine 
law is the law itstdf, namely, to know God and to love 
Him of our frt'e elioiee, a^d with an undivided and fniitful 
spirit; while its penalty is the absence of these things, and 
being in bondage to the flesh—that is, having an iueonstant 
and wavering spirit. 

These j)ojnt s being not-<*d, I must now inquire 

I. Wliether by llie natural light of rc-asoii we can con¬ 
ceive of God as a law-giver or potentate ordaining laws for 
men V 

H. Wliat is the teaching of Holy Writ concerning this 
natural light of reason and natural law*-^ 

HI. With wlut ohje(dH wore (vnmionies fonuerly insti¬ 
tuted y 

Lastly, -wliat is the good gained hy knowing the 
sacred histories and helieving them y 

Of tlie first two 1 will treat in this chajiter, of the re¬ 
maining two in tlie followuig one. 

Our eoneliisioii ahout tiie first is easily deduced from the 


nature of God's will, which is only distinguislied from His 
understanding in relation tc> our intellect-that is, the will 
and the understanding of God are in reality one and the 
same, and are only distinguished in relation to ourthouglits 
which we form <•< iiceniing God's understanding. For 
instance, if we a^e only looking to the fact- that the nature 
of a tnangh* is from eternity eontainiHl in the Divine 
nature as an eternal verity, we say tliat. God possesses the 
idea of a rriangie, or that He understands the nature of a 


triangle; but if afti'rwards w<* look to the fact that the 
'(■ nature of a t riangh* is thus contained in the Di\dne nature, 
solely hy the ne<*essity of the IJivine nature, and iic^- by the 
' necessity of t.he nature and essence of a triangle—in fact, 
'I that the necessity of a triangle’s essence and nature, in so 
! far as they are. <'ouceived of as eternal verities, depends 
* solely on the necessity of the Divme nature and intellect, 
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' we then style God’s will or decpee» that which before we 
styled His intellect. Wherefore we make one and the same ‘ 
affirmation concerning (h)d when we say that He has from 
' eternity decreed ihat three angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, as when we say that He has under¬ 
stood it. 

' Hence the affirmations and the negations of God always 
; involve necessity or truth; so that, for example, if 
8aidJ;o Adam that He did not wish him to eat of the tree 
of Imowledge of gof^l and evil, it would liave involved a 
contradiction that Adam should have been able to eat of it, u 
and would therefore have been impossible that he should . 
have so eaton, for the Divine command would have involved 
an eternal necessity an^ truth. But siucc Scripture never¬ 
theless narrates thfit God <lid -^ive this command to Adam, 
and vet that none the less Adam ate of tlu* tree, we must 
• ja^rforce say that God revealed to Adam the evil which', 
would surtdy follow' if he should eat of the tree, hut did 
not dis(;lose that such evil would of necessity come to pass- 
Tlius it was that Adam took th<* revelation to he not an 
eternal and nec(‘ssary truth, hut a law' - tliat is, an ordinance 
follow'od hy gain or loss, not dejMUiding necessarily on the 
nature of the act performed, hut solely on the will and 
absolute jif>wer of some potentate, so that the revelation in 
question was solely in relation to Adam, and solely through 
his lack (d knowledge a law, and God w'as, as it were, a law¬ 
giver and |x>tentatc. From the same cause, namely, from 
lack of knowlrtlge, the D<'<*ah)gue in i>*latioa to th«‘ Hehr<»ws 

. was a law, for Kinci,' tliev knew not the exishuice of God as , 

¥ 

an etomal truth, they must have taken as a law that which. 
was revealed to them in the Decalogue, namely, that God 
exists, and that God onl}' sboTild be w'orsliipj.H,*d. But if , 
God had sjwkuii to thorn' withouf the intorvention of any ’ 
l>odily means, immediately they would liave perceived it 
not as a Law, lait as an eternal truth. 

What we have said about the Tsnw'litos and Adam, ■ 
applies lilso to all the pro]*hot,8 who wrote laws in God’s 
name—^they did not adequately conceive God’s deiTees as , 
etomal truths. For instance, we must say of Moses that' 
from revelation, from the basis of what was reveal t*d to 
him, he perceived the method by which the Israelitish nation 
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^WTua best be niutea in a particular territory, and coiud 

l^foim a body politic or state, and further tluif he perceived 
the method by which that nation couJd best be constrained 
to obedience; but ho did not pormvo, nor was it revealed 
^to him, that this method was absolutely the best, nor that 
^’the obedience of the jteople in a certain strip of territory 
f would necessarily imply the end he had in view. Whero- 
' fore he perceived these thiiiufs not as eternal trutliB, but as 
'precepts and ordinances, and he ordained lh(‘in as laws of 
God, and thus it came ti» be that ho conceivod God' as a 


ruler, a legislator, a kinfj^, as nuTciful, just, &c., whereas 
such qualities are simply attributes of human nature, and 
utterly alien from the nature of tlic Deity. Thus much 
we may afiirm of the prophets who wrote laws in the name 
of God; but we must not affirm I't of Christ, for Christ, 
although Ht‘ too seems to have written laws in the name of 
God, must be taken to have hiwl a (‘h'ur and adequate per¬ 
ception, for Christ was not so much a j'rojdud as the 
mouthyae<*e of GtKl. For Goil imwle iv-velations to iminkind 
through Clirist as lie had before done tlirough angels—that 
de, a created v(*i('e, visions, &c. It would be as unreasonable 


to say that God had a<'eonmm<latcd his revelations to the 
, opinions of Christ as that He had befori! a<*oommodatedthem 
to the opinions of angels (that is, of a '.rvatc*d voice or visions) 
as matters to Ik- revealed to the lu ophets, a wholly absurd 
hypothesis. Mqrec>ver, Clirist was sent to teach not onl? 
the Jews but the wh<ilt‘ human nn-e, and therefore it was 


not enough that His mind should U* accommodated to the 
opinions of the Jews alone, but also to the opinion and 
fundamental h*aclj;ng common to the whole human race— 
in other words, hi ideas univt-rsal and true,® Inasmuch as 


God revealed Himself to Christ, or to Christ’s mind imme¬ 
diately, and not as to vhe prophets through words and, 
symbols, we must ne<*ds suppose that Christ perceived truly 
what was reveahsd, in othiT words, He understood it, for a 
matter is understood when it is jKjrceived simply by the 
mind without words or symbols. ? 

Christ, tht-n, perceived (truly and adequattdy) what was 
revealed, and if He ever proclaimed such revelations as 
laws, He did so because of the ignorance and obstinacy of' 
the p^ple, acting in this respect the part of Godj; inas-^ 



much. £tfl H<3i accommodated Himself to the comprehenmoii'^ 
; of thapeople» and thougli He spoke somewhat more dearlrl 
than ihe othw prophets, yet He taught what was revealed ^ 
obscurely, and generally through paraoles, especially when; 
H,e was spealeing to those to whom it was not yet given td; 
understand the kingdom of heaven, (See Matt. xiii. 10, <&c,); 
.To those to whom it was given to understand the mysterieS^i 
of heaven, He doubtless taught His doctrines as eternal' 


truths, and did not lay them down as laws, thus freeing 
the minds of His hearers from the bondage of that law; 
which He further confirmed and established. Paul appa*'^ 
rently points to this more than once (e.y. Rom. vii. 6, and', 
iii. 28), though he never himself seems to viish to 8|>eak, 
openly, but, to (juob) hii- own words (Rom. iii. and vi. 19)»'^ 
merely htunanly.” This hoVxjjressly states when he calls! 
God just, and it was doubtless in ct)neeBsioii to human 
W'<»akness that he attributes mercy, grace, anger, and 
similar qualities to Crod, adajding his language to the 
popular mind, or, as he juits it (1 Cor. iii. 1, 2;, to carnal 
men. In Rom. ix. 18, be teaches undisguisedly that God’s 
anger and mercy depend nut on the actions of men, but on 
' God's own nature or will; further, that no one is justifitsd 
by the works of the law, but only by faith, which he seems 
to identify with the full assent of the soul; lastly, that no 
one is blessed unless he have in him the mind of Christ 
(Rom. viii. 9), whereby hv perceives the taws of God as 
eternal truths. We conclude, therefore, that God is de- 
,scribed as a lawgiver or prince, and styled just, mereifi#, 
&Q., merely in concession to i»oi>ular underslanding, and 
the impeifection of popular knowledge; that in reality 
God adbs and directs all things simply by the necessity of 
His nature and perfection, and that His decrees and voli-. 
tiems are eternal truths, and always involve necessity. So. 
'much for the first point which I wished to explain and de¬ 
monstrate. 


Passing on to the second point, let us search the sacred 
. pages fo3f'‘their teaching ooncAning the light of nature and 
this Divine law. The first doctrine we find in the history 
of the first man, where it is narrated that God commanded 


. Adam not to eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil $ this, seems to mean that |Gh>d<x>mmanded 
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.' Adam to do iuid to seek after ri^liteousness 'because it was;'- 
good, not because the contrary was evil: that is, to seek the 
good for its own sake, not from fear of evil. Wc have aeon 
that he w)io acts rightly from tivo true knowledge and love 
of right, acts with fn»e<loiu and eoiistancy, w'^xereas he who 
acts from fear of evil, is under the constraint of evil, and • 
acts in bondage und(‘r external c<>ntroL So that this com- 
mandmentof G()d to Adam eoni]t7ehends the whohj Divine ' 
natural law, and absoluttilv agrees with the divtates of the 
light of naturt'; nay, it would be easy to explain on tliis . 
basis the wdivlt* liistorv or allegorvof the first man. But I ■ 
prefer to pass over the subject in silence, beeauso, in the,- 
first place, J caiiiK)i be absolutely certain that my 4*xplana-'.‘ 
tion wcmld be in aeeordance witb llu- intention of the. 
sacTod writer: and, seruiidlv. beeMu.'.e niaiiv do md admit 
that this liidury is an aliegorv, inaintaiuing it to be a 
simple narrativ<‘ of facts. ll wall lx* lietfer, tliendoro, to 
adduce other ]»assages of S( rijuure, esj^e.eially such as were 
written by him, wlio sjioakh with all tlie strength of his 
natural inch am ling, in wiiieli he siir]»assed all his con- 
tenijjoraries, and whose sjiyiiigs are aceepted by the jK‘0]'le 
asof<'<|iml weight with tliose of the j>r(»phets. 3ni(».anSolo¬ 
mon, whose juudein-e and wi-^dom are e(‘illmended in S< rijv. 
tnre. ratlier than his ]>iety and gift of ]>rophi‘ey. He, in 
his 3 m)^erbs calls tln« hunuai intelloet the well-spring of 
true life, amt d«i-l.ire8 fibal n.o. form lie is made up of folly. 

“ Uiidersbindjiig is a well- m riiigof life to him that hath it; 
but the instruction of fe.>l 5 , i.'- lolly." IVov. xvi, 2*2. Life 
being taken t<» mean tiie true life (as is evident from - 
Deut, xx\, lit), fruit ot the understanding consi.st.a- 
only in tlie tnn' life, ami its absem'e eouslitutes juunsh- 
meiit. All this abs<bile]y agrci‘s with what w'as .set out in 
our fourth point c<inc<''ming natural law’. Mor/'over our 
position that it is the w’ell-s]iring of life, and that the in-' 
t(‘l]eet alone lays down iaw^ for the wise, is jilaiuly taught ', 
by the sage, for lie says (3*r<u, xiii, 14): **Tlie law of the^ 

* wise ia a fountain of life"— ''hat is, as we gather from thtV ■ 
jxreceding text, the understanding. In chaj). ni. 33, ho ex-,^ 
pressly t<;a(‘hes that the understanding rond^TB man bleBS4f»d ' 
and ha]>j*y, and gives him true j;eace of mind. “ Happy is; 
the man that fiudoth wisdom, and the man that gettoth 
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understandijif^ ” for ** Wisdom drives length of days, and 
riches and hononr; Im^t ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
aJl her inathe peace” (xiii. id, 17). According to Solomon, 
tlierefore, il is only the wise who live ii) i>oacA.‘ and equa¬ 
nimity, not like the wicked whose minds drift hither and 
thither, and (as Isaiah says, eha]). Ivii. 20) “are like the 
iTOuhled sea, for them there is no peace.” 

Lastly, We shcmld eH]>eeiiiIly note the jiassage in chap, in 
of Solomon’s j^roverhs wliich most clearly confirms our con- 
tfmtioii: ‘*If. thou erie.st after kij(»w]edge, and liftestupthy 
Toi<jnfor understanding . . . then shall thou undcrstiind the 
fear of the I>or<l, and find the kimwledge of (rod ; for the 
lK)rd givoth wisdom; out of Hi.s mouth comeih knowledge 
and understanding.” yiiese ^\or<ls elearly f*nuin‘iat.e tl), 
that wisdom or intellect aloiii* tench“s ns to fear (hxl wisely 
—that ib, to \vorBlii]» Him triil\; (2). that wisdom and know¬ 
ledge flow from CTod’.s nioiitli, and that God hesUovs on us 
gift; thi.s we Ihivt* alnvuly sluoMi in jiroving that our 
understanding and our knowledc^r depend on, spring^froni, 
and jierlVet/t'd hy the idea v>r knowledge of and 

notlnng else. Solomon goes tm t«» sav in so nianv words 

” * » 

that tliis knowledge eoiitains and invojv<*s the irnv prin¬ 
ciples of elhk'S ami “ Wlien wisdom eutcreth into 

thy heart, and knoaledge is ]>leasant to tliy .soul, di.seretion 
slifill prc.serve tlu'C, muh'rstauding shall loH'p thee, then 
shall thou understand right<‘ousn<*ss, ,'ind* judgment, and 
ecjuity, yoa evt*iy go>Kl ]»atli." All of uhieli is in 4>hvi<>us 
agnvment with natural knowledge : for aft(*r we have come 
to the undorsiamling of things, and liave ia-sted the exud- 
lenec of knowJedgis she tea<-]ies us ethics and trm* virtue, 

Tlius 11)0 hajipiness .and tho poaee of him wlio eultivak's 
his natursil undersiandnig lies, ae<*ording to Solomon also, 

' not so miieli under the donimiou >1' fonnne (or God’s cx- 
tmual aid) as in inward i>ers.mal virtue (or Gotl’s intiTual 
aid), for the latter eaii to a great extent, Ik* preserved hy 
'.vigilance, right action, and tlmiiglit. 

,* LastlvMWe must hy no means jiass over the- passage in 
Paul’s E 2 >istle to the Homans, i. 20, in which he says: 
’ “For the invisihlc things of God from t.lit* creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being nnderstood hy the things thiit 
’ are made, even His eternal power and Godhead j so that 
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they are witlioiit eicuse, because, when they knew God, '' 
they glorified Him not as God, neither were they thankful.” ' 
These words clearly show that everyone can by the light of 
. nature clearly nn<lorst.and the gtxklness and the eternal 
divinity of God, and can themx* know and deduce what 
they should seek for and what avoid ; wherefore the Aposfle 
j^ays that they are without excuse and cannot plead igno- 
' ranee, as they certainly might, if it \V4*rc a question of 
supernatural light and the iuo.arnation, jmssion, and resur¬ 
rection of Christ. “ ^NTlitTefore,” he g(H‘S on to say (ih^ 24), 
God gave them up to uncleannoss through the lusts of 
their owmi hearts;” and so on, thnnigh the rest of the 
chapter, he desi ribes the vn-es of ignoranee. and sets them , 
’ forth as the puuishiinmt of ignorance. Tlus obviously 
agrees with the vers** t)f .Solomon, already quoted, "The 
instruction of fooh is follv,” .so that it iscuNV to midorstand 


whv Paul 8«vs that Th<‘ wicked ari' without »‘xeu«e. As 

♦ » 

every man Sf>ws so shall he reaj>* imt td' evil, evils neees- ‘ 
sarily spring, unlesh tliey }m> ■wic?4*]y counteracted. 

Thus we see that Seriptnre literally apjwoves of th<‘ light 
of natural reason and the natural Divine law, and I liave 


fulfilled the j>romises max^lo at the laginning of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER V- 

t 

1 

OF THE CEREMONIAL LAW. 

I H ilio t‘liaj)ter wo have shown that the Divinh 

law, w'hich renders men truly blessed, and teaxjh(‘,8 them' 
the true life, is universal to all men; nay, we have so inti-' 
nuitely dedu«'ed it 1‘ror^ hiiiiiaii iiatun* that it must be es- 
tt^e‘ined iijnatt\ and, a,.', it wi-re, inirraine<l in the human mind. 

But W'llli rt‘|^:ir<] to thf‘ eeromonial observan<*es which 
We‘n" ordained ui tin* Old Ti.*fatament for the Hebrews only, 
and wore so ada]‘ted to their state that they eould for the 
iin)8i part only In* observt‘d by the society as a whole and 
not by each iiuli\iduul, it is t*vident that they formed no 
}>ailof the T)ivlm^ law% and had nothing' to do w'ith blessed¬ 
ness and virtue, but had referetn-e onlv to tin* election of 
the Hebrewfc., tJjat is (as T ha\e shown in Chap. IH.;, to 
their femjM.ral IhmIjI} happiness and the traiujuillity of 
tlieir Ivingiloni, and that tlu*refore tluy were only valid 
wiule tJial kingdom lasted. K in the Old Testament they 
are S]>(>lveii ot us the law of God, it is only heeause they 
wore h)mide<l on ivweiation, or a basis of revelation. Still 
as reason, however soiiiid, has little wtdght with ordinary 
tlieologiaiis. I wall adduce the antliority of Scripture for 
what I her«; lisseH, and will further sln)W, for the sate of 
greater elearness. why and how these eerenioiiials served 
to establish and jire.sefNa* the Jewish kingdom. Isaiah 
teorf'hes un)sl jdainly that, the Divine law^ in its striet sense 
signilies that universal law which consists in a true manner 
of life, and d<.M*s not signify eereniouial oliservauees. In 
chapteif i., verse 10, the juephet calls on liis comitiymen 
to hearktm to tJie Biidne law as he delivers it, and lirst 
excluding all kinds i>t' sacrifices and all feasts, he at length 
sums up the law in these tew words, “Cease to do evil, 
learn to do weE: seek judgment, relieve the oppressed.” 
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VNot less striking testimony is giTen in Psalm xl. 7-9, where 

the Psalmist addresses ; “ Sacrifice and offering Thoi>4 

'r, didst not desire; mine ears hast Thou oj^nmed; burnt offer-'' 

{ing and sin-ofleriiig hast Thou not required ; I delight to 

Ji do Thy will, O my Gid; yoa, Tliy law is witliin my heart,?’ 

*f Here the Psalmist reckons as the law of God only that' 

which is inscriUxl in liis heart, and excludes ceremonies 

. therefrom, f(«r the latter are good and inscrilx^d on the 

, heart, onlv from the tact, of their institution, and'not 
» * € » • * 

' hccause of tlicir inirinsie \aliie. 

Other passatres of Script urt* testify to the same truth/' 

but these two will suflici'. WV luav also learn from the 


Bible that c<'remom<*s are no aid to blt'ssedness, but only 
' have reference tu 11 k* tein]M*ruj |^^c^sJerlty of the kingtlom; 
for the rewards pr<tiuiscd for t htdr c)bservaiu'e are merely 
'temjioral advantages and delights, blessedness being re¬ 
served for the universal Divine law. In all the five books 


commonly attributed to ^los#*s nothing is prum.is<.d, as I 
have said, beyond teni]«»ra,l bent*lith, >\ivh as lioi»ours, fame, 
victories, riches, enjoyments, aixi health. Tltough many 
moral }>recej>ts ht'.sides * erejuomes are cont.uintd in thefec 
five books, they ap]w*ar imt as moral doetriju*B universal to 
, all men, but as eommands ebpeciall^ adajded to the under¬ 
standing and (haracter of the Helirew' jveople, and as 
having reference only lit th * ^\ejfare of the kingdom. For 
instance, Moses iloe^ not teach the Jews as a projJiet not 
to kill or to steal, but gives tlu'se eomniaiKlmenis solely 
as a lawgiver and judge; he does not reason out th*; doc¬ 
trine, but affixes for its non-observance a ])enitlty which 
may and very pro]»or!j «h»es vary in diiferont nations. So, 
too, the command not to eoinmit adultery is given merely 
vrith reference to the welfare of 1h*' state; for if the moral 


' doctrine had been iiiteiidid, with reieiv'uce not only to the , 
welfare of the state, but also to the t.raiKjuillity and 
.'^blessedness of the individual, Moses would have coudemned 
fnot merely the outward ai*t, Init alst* the mental acquies- 
/;oence, as is done by Christ, Who taught only universal 
'moral precepts, and for this cause promises a spiritual 
instead of a temporal reward, Christ, as I have said, was. 
Hent into the world, not ti> preserve the state nor to lay 
).:down laws, but solely to teach the universal moral law, so 





we can easily tinderstand that He wished in nowise to do 
away with the law of Moses, inasmuch as He introduced 


no new laws of His own—His sole care was to teach moral 


doctrines, and distinguish them from the laws of the 
state; for ibe Pharisees, in their ignoranw, thought that 
tlie ohservancci of the state law and the Mosaic law was 


the sum total of morality; -w hereas such laws merely had 
reference to the jnihlie wclfart*, and aimed not so much at 
instT:;ji<-ting the Jews as at keeping them iinde^r constraint. 
But let UH r<^turn to our sul)jc(t, and cite other passa^ifes 
of Scripture wliicii set forth temporal l>enefits as rewards 
for observing tla* eer<‘monicil la-w, and blessedness as reward 


for the universal law. 


None of the projAet^^ puts the ]K>int more clearly than 
Isaiah. After eon(leiiiuing1iypo< risy, he commends lilterfy 
and charity towards oiu^’s self an<l one’s m'ighbours, and 
j>runus(‘8 as a reward; ‘•Then shall thy light break forth 
as the morning, ami tby health shall spring forth speedily, 
thy righteousness slmil go htfore thee, and the glory of the 
I*»rd shall bethy rertward ’ (eha]t. Iviii. 8). Shortly after- 
wards he comineiids tlie Sal>bath, and for a due observance 


of it, j>romises: “Then shall thou delight thyself in the 
Lonh and I will cause thoc lo nde ii]>on the high plact‘S of 
the earth, and fetd tlieo witli the heritage of Jacob thy 
father; for the mouth of tli»* Lord has sp«*ken it.” Thus 
the pro])ln;t f(H' liluriy bestow*d, and charitable -works, 
j»n>mirie‘s a healthy iuukI in a hraltliy body, and the glory 
of the L*>rd even aftt^r d*'ath; wlu'reas, for ceremonial 


exactitude, he only promisees s*>ciuity of rule, prosperity, 
and temporal haj)piness. 

In Psalms and x\iv no nnmtion is made ceremo¬ 


nies, but only of moral doctriiK's. inasmuch as there is no 
question of anything bift blt'sseliieKs, and blessedness ig 
syuiboUeally promis(d: it is quite certain that the ex]»res- 
sionK, “the hill of God,” and “ His ttmts and the dwellers 


therein,” refer to lih'SHodness and security of soul, not to 
the actual mount of Jerusali*fti and the tabernacle of Moses, 
fur these latter w€*rc not dwelt in by anyone, and only the 
sous of Lori ministered then*. Further, all those sentences 


of Solomon to which I referred in the last chapter, for the 
cultivation, of the intellect and wisdom, promise true 

t. . i *k< . Ir I ' ‘ ^ . . * I . 
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?J, blessedness, for hy wisdom is tbe fear of Ood at len^h 
j nnderstcjod, and the knowledge of Gk>d fonnd. 
f That the Jews themseh’es were not iKmnd to practiea 
their ceremonial observances after tlie destruction of their 


kingdom is evident from Jeremiah. For when the prophet 
saw and foretold that the desolation of the citj was at hand, 
he said that God only deUghts in those who know and un¬ 
derstand that He exercises l<)ving-kindiic‘8s, judgment, and 
righteousness in the earth, and that such persons only are 
worthy of praise, (Jer. ix. 23.) As (hough God hod said 
that, after tlie desolation of th(‘ city, He would require no¬ 
thing sj>ecial from tin' Jews beyond the natural law by 
which all iii«‘n are bound. 


The New Testament also contirnia this view, for only 
moral doelriTies are therein taught, aud the kingdom of 
' heaven is promised as a rewtird, whereas coromoiiiai obser- 
• vances are md fouebed on }>y the A]>ost]es, after they Iwgan 
to pr“ach t]i«‘ Gos]m* 1 to the Gentiles. The PhariHe(‘S cer¬ 
tainly continued to i)racti.st* these rites after (he de.striudion 
of the kingdom, but more with a Auew of tjjtposing the 
Christians than of jdeasing God; for after the first de- 
, struction <‘f the cit v, ’sslien the\ were led eaptive to Baby- 
, Ion, not being (lnui, so far as I am aware, S])iit up into 
sects, tbev slraiglitwav neglected t}i»‘ir rites, }>id farewell to 
the M(-saie law, buried (luir nuiional eustoras in oblivion 


as l»ting jdamly sajM'iiluou-*, and began to mingle wi*h 
other nations, as wo may .tliundimllv learn from Ezra and' 
Neheiniah "VVe <‘!iunet, theref<u*e, d<»ubt that they were no 
more }*oaud by the hiw fd M*»ses, alter the flestruction of 
their kiiigflom, lliaiL tloy had bet^n before it. bad betm 
begun, wJiile they w'ert“ still JiWng among other pwples, 
before tlu' e\odiia from Eg>pt, and wer<* 8ubje(it to no 
8}ii*cial law l*e><)nd the lAtural la‘.V, and also, doubtless, the 
law of the slate in which tiny were linng, in so far as it, 
was coiisouiint with the Divine natural law. ; 


As to tin* fact that tin* patriarchs ojfferod sacrifices, I. 

' think they did so for the purjMse of stimulating tb.‘irpie,ty,y 
for thoir minds had been aijeustomed from childhood to ! 


j.lhe idea of saorifi<^, which w'e know' bad l»etm universal' 
from the time of Enoch ; and thus they found in sacriJfioo:. 
their powerful incentive. 
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The patriarchs, then, did not saorifice io God at the 
*' bidding of a Divine right, or as tauglit hy the basis of the 
n Divine law, }>nt simply in accordance with the custom of 
'' the lime; and, if in so doing tliey followtid any ordinance, 
,it was simply the ordinance of the country they were living 
in, by which (as we have seen l)efore in the rase of Mel- 


, chisedek) they were l>ound. 

’ I think that I liave now givc'n Scrijdnral authority for 
’ my vi^w: it remains to show whv and liow thr ceremonial 
observances tend<\l to preserve and coiifinn the Hebrew 
^kingdom; and this I can very Iriefiy do on grounds 
V universally ac-eepted. 

Tlie formation of sorietv serves not only for defensive 

• «• 

purposes, but is also veyy useful, and, index'd, absolutely 
necessary, as rendering )»ossi)>l!L‘ the division of labour. If 
men did n4>t render mutual assistaiiee to eaeli other, no one 
would have either tlu^ skill or the time to provide for his 
own sustenance and jtreservaticoi: for all men are not 
equally a]>t for all work, and no one would be cai>able of 
preparing all that he individnalh stood in need of. 
Strength and time, I rep*‘at, would fail, if everyone had 
in jH‘rRon to plough, to sow, to n-ap, to grind com, to cook, 
to W(*ave, to stitcJi, and ]»erform tbe other imnuTous func¬ 
tions reqnin-d to ke«*]> life going; to say notliingof tin* ana 
and ficiences which are als(> entirely neee.ssarv to the i>er- 
, fectioD and blessedness of human natun*. We H<*t* that 
peojdes living in imcivilized barltarisui lead awret-elnd and 
almost animal life, and even they would not be abb^ to ac¬ 
quire tlu ir few rude lU'iM'ssa.ries without assisting one 
another to a certain extent. 

‘ How if men ^ore so cuiislituted by nature that thov de- 
f sired nothing but wliat is designated by true reason, society 
/would obviously have no heed of laws: it would be siiffi- 
' cient to inculcate true moral doctrines; and men would 
. freely, without hesitation, act in m'eordance with their true 
' interests. But human nature is fra,in<d in a different 
'< fashion; every one, indeed, fle«»kp his own interest-, but does 
not, do so in accordance with the dictates of sound reason, 
' for most men’s ideas of desirability and usefulness are 
/guided by their fleshly instincts and emotions, which take 
o‘iio thought beyond the presimt and the immediate object. 
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; tTherefore, do society can exist without gOTernment, and 
force, and laws to restrain and repress men’s desires and 
immoderate impulses. Still human natTire will not sulntiit 
to absolute rej^rossion. Violent govermnents, as Seneea 
" says, never last long; the moderate gov<‘nuaont8 endurf. 

So K>ug iS men act. simply from fear tliey act contrary to 
their inelirations, taking no thoug ht for the advantages or 
iicci*ssity of their acrioris, }»ul simply endeavouring to 
escape punishment or loss of lif(‘. TIut must needs |*ejoie 0 
in any evil which hei'iills their mler, even if it, should in¬ 
volve themselves; and iiuist long for and bring about such 
evil by ev»'ry means iji their power. Aiiain, men are espe¬ 
cially intolerant of stTving ami liemg ruled ly their equals. 
Lastly, it is exceeiimgly dillicult. revoke liberth^s omte. 
gi-aiited. 

From these consi<lerations it b>llow>, lir&tlv. that, a,utho- 
ritv should eitlier be \i‘sted in the hands of ilu‘ whole sbiLe 

tt 

in <‘omnion, that every<nie should Ih.‘ bound to serve, 
and yet not be in snbje<-tion to Jiis equals; or else, if power 
'hii in the hands of a. b‘W, or one man, that one man should 
be something abo^^• averai^e humanity, or should strive to 
get hinis<‘lf aceepted as siieh. St'coudly, lawn should in 
every government bo s(> arrangetl thar peo]>le should be 
kept in bounds ly the hope of somo gr<'ath-desired good, 
rather than ly fear, for tlien everyone will do his duty 
willingly. 

Lastly, as «>betiieiice eoii'-’ists in acting at the Iddtling of 
external autlujnTy, it w<'uld have no plaets in a state where 
the government is \<■^^t^•d in t.be w’liole people, and where 
laws are made hy common cous<mt. la sueh a society the 
people would remain free, whether tho law'i^ w’ere adde<l to 
or diminished, inasmneh as it would not he done on exter- 
Mial autliority, but theik own fi\‘<* eoiiseiit. The reverse 
ffliapiM'ns when the sovereign ]>ower is vested in one man, 
for all aet at his bidding; and, therefor*unless they had 
been traimjd from tho first to deptmd on the words of 
their ruler, the latter would* find it difficult, ii? case of 
need, to abrogate liberties once comxjded, and impose new 
;laws. 

y From those universal <*onsiderations, let us pass on to the 
; kingdom of the Jews. Tho Jews when they first camo out 
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of Egypt were not bound by any national laws, and were' 
,,therefore friee to ratify any laws they liked, or to make new' 
onts=t, and were at liberty to set up a government and occupy 
'^a territory whfTever they chose. How'wer, tlu*y were en¬ 
tirely unfit to fiaine a wise code of laws and to keep the 
soYtiroign power voKit*<l in the eomimuiity ; they wt‘re all 
. uncultivated and simk in a wretclnMl slaveiys therefore the 
aovcreigiitv was bound to remain vested in the hands of 
one who w<mld rule the rest and keep them under 
constriuut, make laws and interj>ret them. Tliis sove¬ 
reignty was easily retaiiieil by Mosrs, bt'eauw.* lu* burpassed . 
the rest in virtue and }>erhuadeil the jieople of the faet, 
proving it by many testmioiiieM (see Exod. (‘hajK xiv., last 
. verse, and chap, xix., vers«^ ‘J). He then, by the Hivine virtue 
he ]»ossessed, made laws and ordained tbeui for the j>eople, 
taking tlio grtutesi <‘are that they sliuuld !«• olieyed wiliingly 
and not tlu'ough fear, being s]'eei;il]y mdueed to adopt this 
coiu'se by the ob.stinate nature of the J»'ws, who would not 
have submitted to be ruled solt'Iy by eoiistranit; and also 
by tile iiuiiiineuce of war, lor it is always better to inspire 
soldiers vritb a thirst lor glory than to terrify them wdth 
threats; each man will then strive to di.stiiiguisli himself 


bv valour and courjigi*, instead of increlv trying to escaiHi 

•/ ' ^ ^ ^ 

punishment. Moses, t herebwe, ly his virtue and the Divine 
C(uiiniaiid, introdue<‘d a ri'ligion, so that tiie ]«*i>p]e might 
do their dutv from dtoofiiiii rather than fear. Further, he 
Ixmnd them (>ver by laniefits, and proj^ht'sied many advan¬ 
tages in tht‘ future; iK»r were bis laws very severe, as anyone 
may see ft»r himself, esjjeeially if he rtmiarks tin* number 
of circumfitan(*«*K necessary in order to proeurt' the convic¬ 
tion of an aeeuscd ]>i>rsun. 

Lastly, ill order that the peoj»le wbi<,*h could not govern 
itself should be c'litirely (K'j'eiideui <iu its ruler, lie loft 


nothing tu the fret* i*hoi<M* of individuals (ivho had hitherto 
been slaves); the jHX>pl<U'oulddo nothing but remember the 
'law, and follow the ordinances laid doivii at th(* good plea- 
.'■sure of tlifc'ir ruler; they werw not. allowt'd to plough, to 
iow, to reap, nor even to eat.; to clothe themselves, to shave, 
to rejoice, or in fact to do anything whatever as they liked, 
.but wert* bound to follow the directions given in the law; 


.and not only this, but they were obliged to have marks on 

V . J . . • ... - r, . ,4 .... 
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their door-posts/on their hands, and betweki their eyes to/; 
admonish them to perpotiial oTwdience. ^ 

This, then, was the object of the ceremonial law, that * 
'men should do nolhinj? of their own free will, hut should ' 
always ac-i under external authority, and should eontinually > 
confess bj their actions sind thoughts that they were not’ 
tlu‘ir own nKist,t>rH, but were entirely under the control o£^ 
others. 

From all these considerati(ms it is clearer than d^y tliat 
cerennmies huTo nothing to d(» with a state of blesst^ess, 
and that tliosr mentioned in the Old Testament, ne. the 


whole Mosiiie Till w, had refereiiet‘ merely to the government 
of the Jew's, and merely temporal advautxigcs. 

As for the C'hristian rites, sucji as ba]»tism, the liord’s 
Supper, festi\Mls. pn)»Iic prayt'rs, jind any other obserraiices 
which are. and ahvavs have bej-n. eoinnton to all Christen¬ 


dom, if th»'\ wore inslifiitei] b> CMinst or His Apostles 
(which is open to doubt), they wen* iustituted ns rxtenial 
signs of tilt' inii\i‘rsal church, ,'iTid not as having anything 
to do w'ith )>l(‘S!!!fMliit‘Sh, or jfos^iessing any saijctity in them¬ 
selves, Therefore, though such etTt'immies were not <»r- 


daiiied for tlie s.jke of upliolding a government, they wvre 
ordaiue<l tor 1 he preser>atinn <*l a soci^ tj, and accordingly he 
who lives alone is n«»t bound bv them : mu, those who live 

k t 

in a cuulttr^ v here the Cliristiioi religion is forbidden, are 
Ismml to absiaiii from such ritt's, and ean none the less 


li\e ill a state id l*iessedness. We have an example of tlus 
ill Jajiaii, wliere the Ch*'istiaii religion is forbidden, and (he 
Dutch wh<» live there are enjoiued by their East India 
C(un]>any not to praetise any outw'ard rites of religion. I 
u<H.*d not cite other *‘.\amideK, though it would Ik; easy to 
j»n>ve myj'oinl from the fiiiidauiontal jiriiK'ijdew of the NeW' 
Testaineiii and to adduce many eonfirmalory instauecs; 
but 1 pass on the more willingly, as I am anxious to j>ro- > 
ceed to my next proposition, 1 will lu'w, thendbre, pass oni 
to wbat I jtroposi'd to treat t)f in the second jwirt of this . 
chapter, uuiii<*l\, what persons tire bound to Indiwe in the * 
narratives contained in Serijtture, and how far they are so,* 
bound. Examining this fpiestion by the aid of natural 
reason, I wdll j>roceed as follows. , ■; 

* If anyone wishes to ]iersuade nis fellows for or against/ 
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anything 'which is not self-evident, he must deduce his con-' 
litention from their admissions, and convince them either hy 
ex|Jt^rience or by ratiocination; either by appealing to facts 
of natural erfR'iience, or to self-evident 'utclloctuai axioms. 
!Now unless the experience be of such a kind as to be, 
clearly and distinctly understood, though it may convince a' 
man, it will not have the same effect on, liis mind and dis- 


r;' 


* k 


perse the clouds of his doubt so completely as when the 
doctriqip taught is deduced entirely from intelle,ciual axioms 
'—that is, by tlie mere power of the undersl anding and logical 
order, and this is i'Sj)erially the case in spiritual matters. 
which have nothing to do with the senses. 

But the deduction of conclusions from general truths’ 
a priori^ usually requires^ a long chain of arguments, and, 
moreover, very great caution, acuteness, and self-restraint—, 
qualities which are not oft<‘n met with; therd'ore i>eoplo 
]»r<*f<-*r to bo taught by expiTieuco ratlier than deduce their 
eoudusion from a few axioms, and s<‘t them oul in logical 
order. Whence it follows, that if anyone whslies to teach a 
doctrine to a whole nation (not. to speak of the wliole human 
race), and to be understood by all men m eveiy j>articular, 
he will seek to sup[>ort his teaching with t'xjx'rience, and 
will endeavour tK> suit his reasonings and the detinitions of 


his doctrines as far as possible to the understamliiig of the 
common potiple, who fonn the majority of mankind, and 
he will not set them forth in logical sequeiu't^ nor fidduce the 
definitions which serve to establish them. Otlier>rise he^i 


writes only for the learned—that is, he will lx* understood 
by only a small proportion of the human race. 

All Scripture was written j>riinarily for an entire people, 
and secondarily for the whole human race; therefore its ’ 
conticnts must necessarily be adapted as far as possible to 
the imderstanding of the hnasses, md jn-oved only by ex¬ 
amples drawn from experience. We will explain ourselves 
more dearly. The chief speculative doctrines taught in 
Scripture are the existence of God, or a Being Who made 
4 II thing<H and Who directs ‘and sustains the world with 
consummate wisdom; furthennore, that God takes the 
greatest thought for men, or such of them as live piously 
and honourably, while He jmuishes, with various penalties,; 
ithoso who do evil, separating them fr 9 ju the good. All' 
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this is proV^ in Scripture entirely through exptirieiice—^that. 
is, througli the narratxTes there related. No definitions oft, 
doctrine are given, hut all the sayings and reasonings*are' 
adapted to the understanding of the imisBes. Although 
exj>erienoe can g^ve no clear knowledge of the.se things, nor ’, 
explain the nature of God, nor how He dirfKds and susiains 
all thingb, it can nevtulheless It^ach and enlight^^n men 
sufficiently to iinjiress ohedienee and devotion on their 
minds. 

It is now, I think, suffiei<‘iitly clear whatpt^rsone are Ixmnd 
to helieve in the SiTij>iare narratives, and in what degree) 
they are so hound, for it evidently folleWB from what has 
l»eeij said that the knowledgi^ of and belief in thein is ]>artiou- 
larly nei’e.'isarv to the masses whose inielltK*! is not eaj>ah]e ^ 
of ]iereeiving tilings clearly and distinctly. Further, ho 
who denies them he* ause he do(‘S not helieve that G<k 1 exists 
or takes tleuiuht fur men and tlie world, may h(* a<icountM 
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impious ; hut a man who is ignorant of them, and ue\ert)ie- 
less InioWb lo natural reason that (hwl exists, as we have 
said, and has a true plan of hfe, is altogetJier hlessed —yes, 
more h]esse<l than tlu' (omiiiuu In-rd of helievers, hec‘ause 


besides true ojfmions he ]«>ssesses alse a tnie and distiiK't 
eoneej»tion. Jjaslly, he a\1io is ignoi'iiut of the Seriptures 
and kuo%\.-' nothing hy the light of reason, tlnuigh h<* may 
not hi' iinpiuus ur rehcllivtur., is yet less than hiuu,ai and 
almost hnital. haAing noT,e u{ <h*d’« gifts. 

IVe niu'.l here remark tliai w'hen we say that the know- 

•> 

h'dge of the saereo* narrative is jtartieularly necessarv' to the 
iiiasseK. we. do nut mean the km>wh*dg<‘ of ahsohitely all the 
iiatTuliv'es in the r?ihj<'. ]>uf only <d‘ tlie principal ones, those 
whieh, taken hy Lhemselve.s, ]>l:uniy display the doctrine we, 
have iiist stated, and have iiK)Ht effei-t over nii’u’B minds. - 

If all the nnrratives In vScriptKiro w'ere nec'esMarv f<>r the.. 
2>r<»<*i’ of thi.s doctrine, and if no eoii<‘lusiun could la* drawn 
willjonl the general consideration of every one of the his-’ 
torio.s eoiilaimjJ in the sacred WTiting.s, truly the eonclusion' 
and demonstration of such*doctrine, would overtask th« ‘ 


understanding and strength not fuily of the masses, hut of'• 
humanity; who is tht*re who could give attention to all the" 
narrath^es at oneo, and to all the cm;umstancea, and all the,*' 
serajis of dotdrine to he elicited from such a host of diversei^ 
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liistories ? I cannot beliere that the men who'have left 
ns the Bihle as we have it were so ahounding in talent that 
they attempted setting alx>ut such a method of demonstra¬ 
tion, still less can I suppose that we cannot understand 
' Scri})tnral doct^'ino till we have given heed to the quarrels of 
Isaac, the adriee of Af*lutox)hel to Absalom, the civil war 
l>etweon Jews and Tbratdites, and other simiLir chroniehiS; 
nor can I think that it was more dillicnlt to teach sueli 
■ doctrine by means of history to the Jews of <»arly times, the 
c-ontcm'jK>ranes <if Moses, than it was to the eonterajorarieg 
of Esdras. Bnt more -will he said on this joint hereafter, 
wo may now only note that the masses art* only bound tc 
laiow those histories whieli can most jvo'werfully dispose 
their niiiid to obedience and devotion. However, the masses 
are not siiflhientlv skilled to draw eom-luNions from what 
they read, they take moro deliglit in th** aelnal stories, and 
in strange and iinloob^d-for issues of evtmts than in 
the doctrines iuij)licd ; tht'refore, besidfs reading thrse nar¬ 
ratives, the^' areahvays in need of ])iistors or einiivli niiiiisterg 
to explain them to their feeble inlelligmiee. 

But not to wander frt»n our jwunt, L*1 us eonelude with 
what has been oiir ]»riiH'i]>al objef't —naineh, that the truth 
of narrative,s, be they what tliev Tuay, lias nothing to dc 
with the Divine laav, and stTve.s for nothing exe<‘j>t in res]>ect 
of do^'trinc, the sole element which maki-s one hi'^lory l»ettei 
tmin anolher. The narratives in the (dd and N(*w' Testa- 
iiieiits surjiass profa.m* liiston, and differ among thejuselvcs 
in inent aimply bv reas^m of the saint arv doetrines whi«*h 
they inenlciite. Tlierefort', if a man were 1t> read tlie Scrip¬ 
ture narratives believing the whole of them, but. were to 
give no heed bi^tho doctrines they contuin, and make no 
amendment in his life, he might employ hiniself just as 
pi'ofi.tably in reading the Horan or^lu' (*oetie drama, or or¬ 
dinary chronicles, 'with the aitentioii usually given to such 
writings; on the other hand, if a man is al 'solubdy ignorant 
of the Scriptures, and iu>ne the less has right ojnnions anc 
a true plaat of life, he is absolutely blessed and truly iK)^ 
, seasoB in him self the sjiirit of CUinst. 

, The Jews arc of a directly contrary way of thinking, fot 
'they hold that true opinions and a true jdaii of life are o1 
no service in attauiing blessedness, if their i>OBses»ors hav< 
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arriv^ at them hy the light of reaeon only, and not like 
the documents prophetically revealed tci Moses. MaiTn»-<. 
Hides ventures ot>oiily to make this assertion; “ Every iilaii 
who takes to heart the seven precepts and diligently follows 
them, is counttKi with the pious among the nations, and an 
heir of the world to come; that is to say, if he tAk»‘S to 
heart and follows them because God ordained them in the 
law, and revealed them to us l»y Most's, l>ecause they were 
of aforetime precepts to the sons of hToah: l>ut he who 
follows them as led thcref-o hy reason, is not counted as a 
dweller among the pkms, nor among the wis(i of the nations.*’ 
Such are the vrords of Maimoiiides, to which R. Joseph, the 
son of Shem Job, adds in his book which he calls “ Kehod 
Elohim, or God’s Glory,” that allhougli Aristotle {'whom ho 
considers to have written tlwi best elliics and to be above 
everyone else; has not omitted anything that concerns true 
ethics, and whieli lie has adoj>ted in his own book, carefully 
following the Imcs laid down, yet was not able to suthee 
for liis salvation, inasmuch as he embraced his doctrines 
in accordance with the dictates of reason and not' as Eivino 


doenments pro}>heti<-al]y revealed. 

However, tliat these are mere figments, and arc not sup¬ 
ported hy Scriptural authority will, I think, be suffieitmtly 
evident to the attentive reader, so tliat, an examination of the 
th(‘ory will be sulficient for its refutation. It is not my pur¬ 
pose here to refute the assertions of those w^ho assert that the 
natural light of reason can te;j,<di notliing of tiny value ctUi- 
ceniingthe true way of salvation. Pe»>]>le lay no claims to 
reason for themselves, are not ojwn to rational conviction';) 
and if they hawk about something superior to reason, it is 
a mere figment, and far below reason, as fbeir general me¬ 
thod of life siiificiently shows. But there is no need to^ 
dwell upfin such persoms. I will merely add that we can 
only judge of a mau by his w’orks. If a man abounds in 
the fruits of the Spirit, charity, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
kindness, goodness, faith, gentleness, chastity, against which, 

1 as Paul says (Gal. v. 22j,'there is no law, such an one,' 
whether he he taught hy reason only or by the Scripture 
only, has been in very truth taught hy God, and is alto¬ 
gether blessed. Thus have I said all that I undertook to 
' say concerning Divine law. . t;: 
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OF MIKACTiES. 

A S incn are acoustoined io call Piviiic Ihe knowledge 
wliioh, transcendH liiiuian understanding, so also do 
they style Divine, or the work of God, anything of which 
the cause is not gt^nerally known : for the masses Ihinli that 
the power and providtni^'t' of God are most clearly dis¬ 
played by events that are eitraordinavy aii<l contrary to the 
conception they have formed of nature, espeejally if such 
events bring them any ]»rotit c»r conveiiieiict^: +‘iey think 
that the clearest ])«fSHilile ]>roof of God’s existence is afforded 
when natm*o, as they sn]/|K»se, ])reaks her a(‘cnstoni(?d order, 
and consequently tliey I'elievc that those who oAplaiii or 
endcayour to understand pliciKunena or inirachs through 
their natural cause« are doing away with God and His pro¬ 
vidence. They siii)]»ose, forsooth, tJiat <h)d is inactive so 
long as nature works in her accustomed ord(^r, and vicr* 
versa, that the power of nature and natural causes are idle 
sui long as God is acting: thus they imagine two powers 
distinct one from tlu‘ other, the jtowvr of God and the 
power of iiat lire, tliougli tin* latter is in a sense defcc'rmined 
by God, or (as most ])eo])le believT nowO created by Him. 

they mean by titlier, and what they understand by 
God and nature they do not know, excej^t that they imagine 
the power of God to bti like tliat of some roval ]>otentate, 
and nature’s power to consist in foivee and energy. 

The masses then style unusual plienomeiui “ miracles,” 
and partly from piety, partly for the sabt* t>f o])j»osiug 
the students of science, prefer to rtmiain in ignorance of 
natural (unses, and only to he«r of those tilings wliich they 
know least, and conseijuently admire most. In fact, the 
common people can only adore God, and refer all things to 
.His power by removing natural causes, and conceiving 
things happening out of their due coursei^e power of God 

■irt f X , I ' * ' 
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is no more admired exc^ept'jwheii tlie power of nature is 
’ conceived of as in subjectioii to it. 

This idea seeins to have tak(‘n its rise amonpr the earljr 
Jews who saw flie G-ontiles round them worshipping visible 
gods such as the sun. the moon, file earth, v^^ter, air, 
and in order to inspiRi the conviction that such divinities.. 
were we.ik and inconstant, or changeable, fold how they 
thoinselv(‘S were iiiuler tlu* sway of an invisible God, and 
narrated tlnar miraeh's, trying further to show f hat the 
God whom they worslii]^ped arranged the whole of nature 
for their sole benefit: this idea, was so jdeasing to humanity 
that m<‘n go on to this day imagining miraeles, so that they 
may Itelieve themselves God’s favourit(‘S, and the final 
cause for whieh God en'ated and d^reeis all things. 

What pretension will in>t }H‘<.*j»h' iii their folly ailvance! 
They have no single sound idea ('oncerning either God or 
nature, Ihty eoiifoimd God’s decrees with hiunau dei rees, 
they coneeive nature as so limited that they believe man to 
bo its chief j>art! I have s]*eiit ("lumgh s]>aee in setting 
forth these eomrnnii ideas and luv jiidiees eoiicerniiig nature 
and miraeles, but iit order to afford a regular demonstration 
I will show — 

l. That' nature cannot be i-ontravt'ned, bnt fliat she pre- 
serv(‘s a fixed and immutable order, and at the same time I 
will ex]daiu what is meant by a iiuraeJo. 

IT. That God’s nature aed t'xisteuee, and eonseqneiifly 
Ills 2 >rovidenee cannot be known from TTiirach*,s, l»nt that 
they can all be much l>';ltei’ jiereeivod from the fixed and 
immutable order of rat are. 

m. That l>y tin. dt‘cre^•^ and volitions, and conHequcntly 
the jirovideiice of God, Serqture (as T will‘j>rove by Scrip¬ 
tural examples) means not king bnt nature’s order following 
necessarily from her etivmal laws», 

TV. Lastly, I will treat of the nu'thod of interjireting 
Scriptural miraeles, and the 4-hief points to l>o noted con¬ 
cerning the narrativt's of them. 

Such arf> the principal subjects which will bodtliscussed 
in this cliapler, and which will serve, J tliink, not a little to 
further the object of tliis treatise. 

Our first point is easily proved from what we showed in 
Chap. IV. about Divine law—namely* that all that God 
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wishes or dei-ennines involves eternal necessity and trutli, 
for we demonstrated that God’s understanding is identical 
■with. His will, and that it is the same tiling to say that 
God wills a tiling, as to say that He -indersiaiids it ; hence, 
as it follows necessarily from the Divine nature and per¬ 
fection that Gf>d nnderstands a thing as it is, it follows no 
less neeessaril} that He wills it as it is. Now, as nothing 
is necessarily true save only l»y Divine decree, il is ])lain 
that Ihe universal laws of nature ar<‘decr<ies of God follow¬ 
ing frhni the necessity and pei’feetion of tli(‘ Divine nature. 
Hence, any event hajipfniing in nature wliif'h eontravened 
nature’s universal law's, would iK'cessarily also contravene 
the Divine dcer^n^, nat urt‘, and understanding; or if any¬ 
one assertc'd that God act.s in contravention to the laws of 
nature, he*, furfo, t^'oidd lu* couipolled to ass(‘rt, that 
God acted against Tlis own nature- an evident absurdity. 
One might easily show frenn the same ]m'uiiHCR that the 
power and <‘fficioney of nature are in tbeinselvt's the Divine 
power and etlieiencv. and that the Divine ]K)wer is the very 
csseinM* of G»>d, hut this I gladly pass o\t*r for the]>resont. 

Notliing, then, conn's to pass in ji.iture ‘ in ctuitravcm- 
tiou to lier univer.^jil hnvs. nay. nothing does not agree 
with them and follow i’j’{)in them, for vvliatsoever comes ty 
2)asa, conics to jiass lo the will and eternal decret' of God ; 
that is, as wo have' just pointed out, whatever comes to pass, 
comes to ]>ass. a('«‘ording to laws and ndes which involve 
eternal necessity and truth; natiin*, therefore, alw'iiys ob¬ 
serves law's and rules wliidi involve ett'rnal necessity and 
truth, although they may not. all lie known t.o us, and 
therefore she keojis a fixed and immutahle order. Nor is 
there any somuil reasim for limiting the ]>ower and effif-acy ' 
of nature, and asserting tliat hi'r la,^’‘'s are fit for cei'tain. 
purposes, but lud for all, for as ft' cllicaev and power of 
Tiaturf', are tlu' very efiicaev and r wer of Ood, and as the 
laws and rules of nature are the dt'crees of God, it is in every 
way to he Ixdievt'd that, the ]»ower of nature is infinit-e, and 
that her IbiwR are bro;id ('uongh to embrace everything con¬ 
ceived by the Divine intelhs't; the only alb'malive is to 
assert that God lias enxated nature so weak, and has 

' N.B. 1 do not iru'sin here hy “ nature,” merely matter and its modi¬ 
fications, bnt infinite other things besides matter. 
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ordainecl for her laws so }>arrcii, that Ho is repeatedly 
compelled to come afresh to her aid if He wishes that she 
should bo pros('rved, and that things sht‘uld happen as He 
desires: a conclusion, in luy opinion, very far removed 
from reason. Further, as uoihiiif^ hai)pens in nature which 
does not follow from her law's, and as her laws emhra'Ue 
everything conceived hy the Divine intellect, and lastly, as 
nature preserves a fixed and immutable order; it most 
clear!}" hdlows that miracles ari‘. only mlelli^ihle as in rela¬ 
tion to human opimous, and merely im-aii evt*iits t*f Vliich 
the natural cause caimot be ex[)lained ]»y a reference to 
any ordinary occurrence, either by us, or at any rate, }»y 
the writer anil narrator ot the iniraele. 

We mav, in fact, sav that a mira<‘jc is an event cd which 
the cunses cannot be explained f>y the iiat.ural reason 
throuj^li a rel'en'nce to ascertained worLin^^|4 of nature; 
hut sinoo inirach‘s were wroii;^dit accordiiii; to thi‘ under¬ 
standing^ <»f the inass<‘s, wIk) are wlndly iixnorant of the 
worlvinfj^s of nature, it is ceri.iin that the .undents took for 
a miracle wh,iicver tlie} could not explain by the irndhod 
atlopted by ili<* unlciinied m such <*ases, namej>. an a]»]K*al 
to the menioiy, a recalljui^: i>f sonielhiii^ similar, which is 
ordinarily re^ard<‘d witlieut woiwlcr; for most pt'ople think 
they sufiicienlly understand a tiling when they liave ceased 
to wouder at it. 'I’bi- .iiicienls, tin ii, and inde(*d most men 
up to tin* }U’escnt- d:i\, had no vrileriou for a miracle; 

hence we <‘aiiuot doubt tlia* many tliin;^^s are ijurrat.ed in 
Scripture as inirai les of wbi< h tin* eauscs (‘ould easilj’ Iw ex¬ 
plained by reference do asc»*rtaiue(] worldm:s of nature. We 
have hintiid as luinii in (JJiaj». TI., ni speakinf; of the sun 
stamiiiig still in +jU' time of Joshua, and g'un;^ backwards 
in the time of .{Uiaz; but w** shall .soon have more to say 
on the subject wlieii w,*^* ci.inu* -'^o treat- of the iuterpre- 
tution of iiiiraeles later on in this cha]>fer. 

It IS now" thiK* to ]ass on to the second point, and show 
that we cannot t;ain an understanding of Clod’s essence, 
existence, or providence by lyeiins of miraclevS, .but that 
these, truths are much better perc<*ived through the fixed 
and immutable order of nature. 

I thus jiroceed wdtli the dt*moiistration. As God’s exis¬ 
tence is not self-evident,*it must necessarily be inferred from 

* Set? Note 6. 
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ideas so firnily and iueontrovertiljly true, tliat no y>ower can , 

Ixi j>ostulated or conceh ed sufficient to impugn tliem. Tliey 

dught certainly so to api)ear to us when wc infer from them' 

God’s existence, if we wish to place our conclusion hciyond 

the reacli of douht; for if we could conceive that such ideas 

could be impugn(‘d hy any }>ower whatsoever, we should' 

douht of th<‘ir truth, we should douht of our conclusion, 

namely, of God’s (‘xisleiice, and should never he ahle to 

certain of anything. Furtlu^r, we hnow tliat nothing oithcT' ’ 

agrees w'iih or is contrary t,o nature, unless it agrees 

or is contra r>' to t lu'si- ]>rimary idi'iis; wherefore if we wotSL:*-* 

Conceive that anything could he done in nature hy any 

•power whatsoever wlji<‘h would he contrary tJi(‘ laws of . 

nature, it would also he contrai’y to our j)rimary ideas, and 

we should huAe oiflier*(o ri>je<*t it as absurd, or else to cast 

douht {as ju^t shown) on our ]>riinarv idt*as, and couse- 

fjueritly on the existence God, and on eAerytiiing how- 

socAHT j[K‘rcei\ed. therefore nilniilc's, m the seiiso of events 

contrary ti> tlie Juavs of nature, so far from demonstrating 

to us the fxis<<‘n<*i' of Ootl, wcuild, on tin* contrary, lead us 

to douht it, AA^here, otherwise, Ave might hav<‘ hc^en ahso- 

lutelv ef'rtain of it, as kiiow'ing that nature follows a fixed 
» ' 

and jiunnitahle (trder. 

Let us talve rnira«'le as iiieiiuing that whioli cannot be ex- 
plaiiK'd through natural <*,iu.'.es. This may 1 k‘ interjAreted 
in tAVO seiisc.s: eith<T as that a\ Inch has nat iiral causes, hut, 
cannot he ex.nnined hv tlie Iminaii intellect; or as that 
which has no i-aiise saA'4‘ Ciod and God’s will. But as all 
things which come t-o ]>ass through iifitural causes, come to 
pass also solely through the Avill and jiower of God. it comes 
to this, that inujiiraclc, AAdiether it. has natural causes or not, 
is a result Avhii-h cannot he cx 2 »laiiicd hy its cause, that is a 
jihcnonienoii AAdufdi surjw.ssi‘s hiyniin understanding; hut 
from such a ]ilienoincnon, and certainly from a result sur¬ 
passing our understanding, avo <*an gain no knowledge. For 
whatsoever we understand clearh and distinctly should he' 
plain us eitJu'r in itaelj^ or hy means of sometliing else 

clearly and distiindlv understood; wherefore from a miracle 

* • 

or a phimomenou which we cannot understand, we can gain 
no knowledge of God’s essenct*, or existence, or indeed any¬ 
thing al»out God or nature; whereas when we know that 
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all tlimgs are ordained and ratified "by God, that the opera¬ 
tions of nature follow from the essence of God, and that 
the laws of nature are eh?rnal decrees and volitions of God, 
we must perforee eoiidude that our knowltMlge of God and 
of God’s will increases in j)ro 2 >ortion to our knowledge and 
“ clear understanding of nature, as we sec how she depends 
on ln‘r primal canst‘, and how she works according to eter¬ 
nal law, V\njcn>f()r<‘ st> far as our understanding goes, 
those ])licnoiucna which we clearly and distinctly under¬ 
stand ha\e iniich better riglit to he called works of'" God, 
and to be n'b'rrcd to the will t>f God than those about 
whicii wc are entirely ignorant, altlumgh they aj)pc»al power¬ 
fully to llic imagination, and coni]M*l nien’s admiration. ♦ 

It isoiiiy pheiKunenatliat we clearly and distinctly under¬ 
stand, which heighten our kiiowleVlgo fd God, and most 
clearly in<li<*atc 11 is will and decrees. Plainly, they are 
but trifl<*rs who, ivhcii they eaimot explain a tiling, run 
ha,<*k to the W’ill of God; tins is. truly, a ndi<*ulouK way of 
expressing ignorance. Again, cviui su])]losing that some 
conclusion could be draw’ii from miracles, wc could not 
‘possibly infer from tliem the cxist<‘iice of God: for a 
miracle being an evtuit under limitations is tlic eKjiressioii 
of a fixed .iiid limited ]K>wer; t hend'ore we conhl not possibly 
infer from an efi'ect of tliis kind tlie exisbuict.* of a cause 
whose 2 »ow(*r is infinite, but at the utm(jst only of a cause 
whose })ower is greater that, that of the said eff(*ct. 1 ^ay 
at the utmost, for a phenomenon may he the result of many 
conisurreni causes, and its power may be less than tht*^JOW(*r 
of the sum of such caMsi's, ]>ut. far greater than that of any 
one of thiun taken individually. On tlie other hand, the 
laws of nature, as we h<^vo shown, exttuid ovtT infinity, and 
are enneoived by ns as, after a fashion, eternal, and nature 
works in aceordan<yi with them in a fixed and immutable 
order; 1 herefore, such laws indicate to us in a certain degree 
the infinity, the eternity, and the iiniuutability of God. 

We may <‘onclude, then, that, we I'aimot gain knowledge 
of the existence and providence of God l>y moans cf mira¬ 
cles, but that. w^<‘ can far b(‘t.t.er infer them from the fixed 
and immutahlo or<ler of nature. By miracle, I here mean 
an event which surjiasses, tir is thought to surpass, human 
comprehension: for in so far as it is sujtposod to destroyer 
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interrupt the order of nature or her laws, it not only can 
give us no knowledge of Gk)d, Imt, contrarimse, takes away 
that whi(.*h we naturally have, and makes us doubt of God 
and everything else. 

Neither du I recognize any difference btdwoen an event 
against the laws of nature an<I an event beyond the laws of 
nature (that is. act;ording tu some, an event wliich does not 
contravene nature, though sht* is inadequate to j)roduee or 
effect it)--for a miracle is vrrought in, and not beyond 
natute, though it may be, huid iii itself to he above nature, 
and, tboret’ore, must n<‘cessarily interrupt the ordtir of 
nature, which otherwise we conceive of as fixed and un- 
.changeable, a«‘cordiiig to God’s decrt-es. If, thcrebfre, any¬ 
thing should come to ]>asH m natim* which doe.s not follow 
from her laws, it wurtld a.lso in contravention to the 
order which God has estal;lislit>d in nature: for e^ en through 
universal natural lav^^s, it would,tlierefore, be iu contraven¬ 


tion to G^xl’s natun- and laws, aiul, <‘onst*(ji.'mtl\, Ifclief in 
itivould throw dou})( ii]‘on everything, and lead to Atheism. 

I tliink 1 have now sufficiently established mv second 
point, 80 that we c,aii again conelude that a miracle, whether 
in contravention to, or bevtind, nature, is a mere absurditv; 
and, therefore, that what is meent in Scripture ly a miracle 
can only be a work of nature, W'hieh surjiasses. or is be- 
lievoil to surpass, human {OTijjtreheiision. Betore passing 
ontomy thiid ]K>iut, T will adduce Seriptiual authority for 
my asstTtioii that, God eaiiiiot be kiuAvn from miracles. 
Scri^-^urc ii<»where states the doctrine oixudy. but it can 


readily be infeired fnmi se\era,l jias^ages. Firstly, that in 
wbieli Moses commands (Dent, xiii.) that a false prophet 


should bo put to death, even though he work miracles: 
"If there ariB<*- a prophet amoucf you, and givetli thee a 
sign or wonder, and tluisign or ^voudt'r come to ])ass, say¬ 
ing, Lc't us go after other gods . . . thou rfhalt not hearken 


unto the voice of that, pnqdiet; for the Lord your God 


proveth you, and that, ]»ro]jh<'t sliall lie put to death.'' 
From 'tliis it clearly follows that miracles could lie wrought 
even by false prophets; aiid that, unless men are honestly 
endowed with the true knowleilge and love of God, they 
may be as easily led by miracles to follow false gods as to 
follow the true God; for these words are added; " For the 
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liord yotir God t<‘iopts you, that He may know whether 
you love Him with all your heart and with all your mind.” ' 

Further, ihe Israelites, froii) all their uiiracIeB, w'ere uA- 
ahle to form a sound (‘ouci^ptioii of God, as their exijerience 
testified: for when they had persua<h.*d themselves that 
Moses had departed froJii anioii^ them, they petitioned 
Aaron to f^ive tJiem visible }^<>ds; and tJu^ idea of God they 
had formed as the result of all tlwur miraelos was—a calf ! 

Asaph, thout,di be liad heard of so many mirades, yet 
doubted of tile jtrovideuee of G<»d, and would have burned 
himself from the true way, if hi* had not at last eome to 
understand true hlessediiess. (See J*s. Ixwiii.) Solomon, 
too, at a time when the Jewish n.ition was at the heif^ht of 
its prosperity, snsju-ds that all Ihiuefs hapi[H*ij hy ehance. 
(See Eedes. iii !!♦, 20, 21 ; and ehJp. j\, 2, y, \e.) 

Lastly, nearly all the prophets tound it verv' hard to ro- 
coneile tin* order of mitnn^ and luiinan affairs with the 
conception they had fornu'd of God’s jirovideuee, whereas 
philosophers who endeavour to understand thinpjs hy clear 
conceptions of them, rather tiiuii h} iniracJes, liavi' always 
found the task ('xtremely easy— at. least, such of them as 
plai'e true ha]>piness solely in virtue and }>eaee of mind, 
and who aim at olteyiiii^ nature, ratiier than being oheyoU 
by her. yueli [»ersons rest assii)\'<i that God diri'cts nature 
acc<»rding to the requin'inents oi ujiivtTsal Jaws, not ad'cord- 
ing to tin retjuirements oV the })articular laws of Jiuman 
nature, and lliat, therefore, (vsl’s selumie eomprehends,not 
only the human race, hut the whole of nature. % 

It is plain, then, frtuii Scripture, itself, that mira/dcs can 
give no knowledge of G<h 1, nor clearly teach us thi‘ provi¬ 
dence of Go(l. Ah to the frequent statemonte in Scripture, 
that God vrou'dit miraeli'S to make Himself jdam to man 
—as in Exodus X. 2, whep* He dec ived the Egj^ptians, and 
gave signis of Himself, that the israelitt‘s miglit know that 
He was God,— it does not, thertffore, follow that miracles 
really taught I his truth, hut only that the Jews held, 
opinions wliic.h laid them easily op(m to conviction by 
miracles. We have shovvn in Chap>. II. that, the reasons as¬ 
signed by the ])ro]>het s, or tht>se which are formed from revo- 
latioji, are not assigned in lu-cordance with ideas universal 
and common to all, but iu accordance with the accepted 
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doctrines, however ahsnrd, and with the opinions of those 
^ to whom the revelation was given, or those whom the Holy 
Sj>irit wislied to convince. 

This we ha\'e illustrated by many Scriptural instances, 
and (jan furth(;r cjic Paul, who to the Greeks was a Greek, 
and to the Jews a Jew. But although these miracles could 
convince the Egy]»tians and .lews from thiiir standpomt, 
they could not give a, true id(‘a- and knowledge of God, but 
only caus(' iliem to admit that there was a J>t*ity more 
I>oweifu! than anything known to ilnmi, and that tliis Dei^ 
took s}>ecia] care of the Jews, to whom they had at that 
time made unho]»cd-for eonccssions. Tliey (‘ould not teach 
tlnun that God cares 4'ipially t«»r all, for this can l»e taught 
only by jdnlosttpliy: tli<‘ Jews, and all who took their 
knowledge of God’s pi\)yid<‘iu‘(‘ 1’i‘oin the dissimilarity of 
human conditions of hf<‘ and the iue.jiialilieB of fortune, 
]»erBuaded thcir(Sch(‘S that. God loved the Jews als^ve all 
num, though they did not surpass their fellows in tnn 
human ])crtW'tit*n. 

1 now go on to my ihinJ j>oiiit, and show from Scripture 
that the decrtH‘s and mamhites of God, and consequently 
His ju'OTideiice, are merely the order of nature-that is, 
when Scri[>tnre di^seribes an event as accomplished hy God 
or G(>d’s will, we mast niiderstand merely that it was in 
acet)rdaiice with the law and order of nature, not, as most 
peojile ]>e]ie\o. that nature liad for a season ceased to act, 
or that Ikt order Avas temjx>rari]y intt*rrn]»tod. But Scrip¬ 
ture d(i£‘S not directly teacli matti'rs mieonnccted with its 
doctrine, AAherefore it has no care to explain things by their 
natural causes, nor to cxptamd matters merely sjieculative. 
"Wherefore oui> conclusioi* must be gathcix'd by inference 
from those Serijd.ural na,rratives which happen to be written 
more at length and cirenvistantialty than usual. Of these 
I will cite a few. 

In the first book of Samuel, ix. ir>, 16, it is ridated that 
God rev CAM to vSammd that He would send Saul to him, 
yet God, did not scnid Saul to Samuel as people are wont 
to send one man to another. His “ sending ” was merely 
the ordinary course of nature. Saul was looking for the 
asses he laid lost, and was meditating a return homo with¬ 
out them, when, at the suggestion of his servant, he went 
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to the prophet Samuel, to learn from him where he mijiijht 
find them. From no part of tlie narrative does it appear. 
that Saul had any coinmaiid from God to visit Samnel 
beyond this natural motiv*'. 

In Psalm (!v. il is said that G^>d cha,n^t*d the hearts 
of the Eirypfians, ho tliat th(>y hated the Israelites. Tliis 
was evidently a natural ehani^e, as appears from Exodus, 
chap, i., whei‘<‘ we firnl no slight reason for tluj Egyptians 
reduchig the Ihraelites to hlavery. 

In Genesis ix Ei. God tells Noah that He will rtl‘t His 
1k>w in tlu' clou<i; this a<*tion of God’s is hut another way 
of expressing the refraction and refhjction wliich the rays 
of the sun are subjected to in drops v.>f wat.(*r. 

Ill I^Siilm cxlvii. 18, the natural aetioii and warmth of 
the wiu<l, i»y wliitii lioar frost aad snow ai\' lueltcj, are 
styled the w(H‘d of tlie Lord, and in verse 15 wind and 
cold are called the conimaiulnieut and wi'rd of (4<»d. 

In Psalm civ, 4, wind au<l tire aj*e called tin* angels and 
ministers of God, and various otlna’ passages of the same 
sort are fouml in Scriptnrt‘, clearly showing t.hat the decree, 
cummaudmeiit, iiaf, and word of God are merely expres¬ 
sions for the action and order of nature. 

Thus it IS plain tliat all the evi-iits narrated in Scripture 
came to pass naturally, ami aiv referred direefly to God 
because SiTijttiire, as we hav<* slnmii, does ju 4 aim at 
explaiujiig things hy tlnur natural causes, hut only at 
narrating what ajipeuls to liie p(‘pular imagination, and 
doing so in tin- ma.unt'r best cah'ulatofl to t'xcite wonder, 
and coiiftequeiitly to impress the minds of the masses with 
dev<ition. If, tht‘r<'£oro, ec<*iits are found in the Bible 
which wi' canuot refer to their causes, nay, which seem 
entirely to contradii't th<i (U'dcr of nature, wo must not 
conic to a stand, hut assuredly JaOieve that wharever did 
really ha])pen ha[>]H.*uecl naturally. This view is ('onfirmed 
l»y the i'ti< t that in the c,ase of ev<*ry mirat'lc there were 
many att*'udant cireuinstancufi, though these were not 
always relatc'd, eKj>ei'ially where the narrative of a 
poetic cliaracl-er. * 

The cii'cnmstaucos of the miracles chjarly show, I main¬ 
tain, that natural causes w'cre ntH3d(^. For instance, in 
order to infect the Egyptians with blains, it was necessary 
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that Moses should scatter ashes in the air (Eiod. ii. 10); 
,,the locusts also caniti upon the land of Egy]>t hy a com- 
mhnd of God in accordance with nature, naiiieJy, by an 
east wind blowinif for a whole day and night; and they 
dej[>arted by a very strong west wind (Exod. x. 14, 19). By 
a similar Pivhie xiiandate tbe sea ojumed a way for the 
Jews (Ex(k1. xiv. 21), namely, by an east wind which blew 
very strongly all night. 

So, too, wlion Elislia would revive tlie b(»y who was 
believed to Ik* dead, In* was obligt*d to bend over him. 
several times uniil the Uesh of the child waxed warm, and 
at last he op*ned his eyes (2 Kings iv. J14, 35). 

Again, in John’s Gosp<‘l 0‘h«p. jx.) <*ertam acts are men- 
tioii(*d as |H'rf(>rmed by Christ ]>rt*paraiorv to healing the 
blind man, and there aiV numerous oilier instances show¬ 
ing that something furtluT than the absolute tiat of God 
is required for working a niiraeh*. 

"VVluTefore we may believe that, although the circimi- 
staiiees attending miraeles are not related always or m 
full <h*tail, yet a niiraeh* was never ]>erforined without them. 

This is confirmed by Exodus xjv. 27, wdiere it is simply 
stated that. “ Moses stretched forth his liand, and the 
waters of tin* sea returned to their str<‘iigt}i in the morn¬ 
ing,” no me‘iiTioii being made of a wind ; but in tlie song 
of Moses (Ex4k1. xv. Ut) we read, “Thou did.<«t blow with 
Tliy wnid (/.e. with a very sirtuig wind), and the sea 
covered lln‘m.” Thus the attemlant eircumstain-e is omitted 
in the history, and the mirach* is ther(‘bv enhaueed. 

But jK'rhaps sonn'ojie will insist tliat we find many 
things in S<-rij>ture which seem in nowise* explicable by 
natural causes, as for instaree, that the sins of men and 
their prayers can U* the cause of rain and of the earth's 
fertility, or that faith car heal the idind. and so on. But 
I think 1 ha^e alnadv made sufficient answer: I have 
shown that Serijdun* does not. explain things by their 
secondarj’ causes, but only narratt*8 them in the order and 
the style, which lias most j»owt;r to move men, and espe¬ 
cially uneducated men, to devotion; and therefore, it spt>.aks 
inaccurately of God and of (*v<mts, seeing that its object is 
not to conviriw the reason, but to attract and lay hold of 
the imagination. If the Bible wore to describe the destruc- 
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tion of an empire in the style of political historians, the 
masses "woulcl remain unstirred, whereas the contrary is the^ 
case when it a<lopts the method of poetic description, and 
refers all things immediately to G<hI. When, therefvirc, the 
Bil)l(» says that tin* earth is barren because of men’s sins, 
or that the blind wt*re lioaled }>y faith, we ought to take no 
more notice tliau when it says that Ghod is angry at men’s 
sins, that H(' is sud. that repents of the good He has 
proTnis(“d a.nd <]<nie ; or that- on seeing a sign he remcmlx^rs 
something He had jiromised, and other similar expressions, 
wliieh are eitlier tlmu\n out jioetically or related according 
to the opinion and jtrejudiees of tht* writer. 

We may, tljcn, be absoliitt'l}' (!(^rtain that every event 
which is truly deseribf-d in »S<‘ri]»ture ijt‘c(‘SHarily haj>pened, 
like everything elsi*, according to liatiiral laws; and if aiiv- 
tbing i‘< t]i'T<‘ set, down wliieh ean In* ]>roved in set ti‘nns 
to contravene tin* order of nature, or nt)t to be d<‘duc‘ible 
therefnun, we must believe it to hav(‘ been foisU^t into 
the sacred w’ritings by irreligi(»ns hamls; for whatsoeviu* is 
contrary to n,itur«^ is al.so eontrary to reason, and wliatsoever 
is contrary to reason is absurd, and, ij)s>o focio, to be 
rejected. 

Tliert* remain some ]ioiiits coiicerniiig the interpretation 
of miracles to ho not«^d, or ratlier io bo recapitulated, for 
most of lliem liave b<‘en alreadv staled. These I ]>roet‘^'d 
to dis<Miss in tlie fourth ilivision of my subject, and I am 
IihI to do so lo4 anyone shemld, l>y wrongly interjireting a 
mirac'lo, raslil\ suspect that h<* has fomid Bomclhing iu 
Scripture (oulrury to human reason. 

It is very rare for men to redaie an event simply as it 
lia]>]»ened, without adding any element of’their own judg¬ 
ment Wlion they see or Jiear iinytliing new, tln*y are, 
unless strii tly on their guard, s'") 4 )ecu])ie(l with their own 
prceoncei v’ed o])inioiis that they jtereeive something •quite 
different from the jdain facts s<*en or li<*ard, csjiociall? if 
such facts siirj»ass the e-omprehension of the beholder or 
hearer, and, most of all, if he is interested in thei,'* happen¬ 
ing iu a given way. 

Thus men relate in chroni<‘les and histories their own 
opinions rather than actual twents, so that one and the 
same event is so differently related by two men of different 
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opinions, tliat it seems like two separate occurrences; and, 
, further, it is very easy from historical chronicles to gather 
th^ personal opinions of the historian. 

I could cite many instances in proof of this from the 
writings both of natural philosophers and historians, hut 
I will contont myself with one only from Seriptui*o, and 
leave the reader to judge of the rest. 

In the time of Joshua the Hebrews held the ordinary 
opinion that ihe sun moves with a daily mofion, and that 
the earfh remains at rest; totliis preconcejvf.Hl opinion they 
adapted tUo miracle wdiieh occurred during then’ battle with 
the five kings. They did not- simply relat-i* that tJiat day 
was longer than usual, but asserted that tin- sim and moon 
stood still, or ceased from their motion—a slaleimmt which 
would be of great servic(*t(> thpm at tlait. tinir in <ujnvinc- 
iug and proving by exptTience tt» the G-entiles, who wor- 
8hi}>ptHl the sun, that the sun was under the eoiitrol of 
another deity who could compel it to change its daily 
course. Thus, jiartly through religious umtues, partly 
through }ireeom‘eivcd opinions, they conetMv<*(l of and re¬ 
lated the iioeurrenco as something quite dilferenl from what 
really happened. 

Thus in order to inteqiret thti Rcrij»tnral miracles and 
understand from the narration of them how lh<*y rt^aUy 
happened, it is necessary know the opinions of those who 
first related them, anj^ have recorded thi'iu for us in writing, 
and to distingnibli such iqaiuons from the actual impres¬ 
sion made upon their senses, otherwise Ave shall e<»nfound 
opinions and judgments with the actual mirach* as it really 
occurred: nav, further, we shall confound actual events 
with symltolical-aud imaginary ones. For mail} things are 
narrated in Scripture as real, find were believed to he real, 
which were in fact only jpymholicjp and imaginary. As, 
for instance, that God iiame down ironi heaven (£xod. xix. 
28, l)eut. V. 28), and that Mount Sinai smoked because 
God desfjonded upon it surrounded with lire; or, a^^aiii, 
that Elijq|)i ascended into heaven in a chariot, of fire, with 
hbrses of fire; all these things were assunnlly mt‘n*ly sym¬ 
bols adaxited to the opinions of those wdio have handed 
them down \o us as they were represented to them, namely, 
as real. All who have any education know that God has 
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no right hand nor left; that He is not moved nor at rest, 
nor in a i>articular place, but that He is absoliitoly infinite 
and contains in Himself all perfections. ' 

These things, I reijcat, are known to whoever judges of 
tilings bv the i>erceptiou of pure reason, apd not according 
as his imagination is atfected hy his outward senses. Fol¬ 
lowing lh'‘ example of the masses who imagine a bodily 
Deity, holding a roval <*ourtwith a throne on the convexity 
of heaven, above the stars, whi<h are believed to lie not 
very far off from tin' earth. * 

IV) t he.s<' and similar opinions very many narrations in 
Scripture are ada]>ted, and slunild not, therefore, be mis¬ 
taken by philosophers for realiiit's. 

Lastly, in ordt'r to understand, in the case of miracles, 
w'hai. actually look place, we ought to be familiar with 
Jewish phras(*s and uiet.aj»ln)rs; anyone who did not make 
sullicient allowance for these, would be eoutinually seeing 
miracles in Scnjdiirewlu're nothing of tb(‘ kind is intendi'd 
by the writtT; ht' wt*uld thus miss the knowledg** not only 
of what aetually hajipened, but also oi the mind of the 
WTitri’s of tin* si«.<*red text. For instance, Zechuriah speak¬ 
ing of some future war sa\H (<hap. xiv, verse 7) : “Itsliall 
lie one dav which shall ])e known to the Lord, rad dav nor 
night; l»nt at ('veii time it shall tie light.*’ Tn these words 
he seems to j»r4‘<li<;t a great Tnira<‘le, y*'t he only means that 
the batt)('will be <lonhtful the whole dav, that the issue 
will be known only to Gotl, but thn.t in the evening they 
Will gain the victori : the j'rc>j>ljw'ts frequently list'd to pro- 
det vietones and deh'ats of tlie nations in similar jhraBes. 
Thus Isaiah, describing the dt*struction of Babylon, says 
(ebap. xiii.) : “The stars of heaven, and the conslcllatioiis 
tber<‘of, shall not gi’e their light ; the sun slvall be dar¬ 
kened in his going foHli, and +110 moon sliall not cause 
her liglit, to shine.” Now' I siij>pose no one imagines that 
at. the dest.riiciion of Ba.l)yloii thi'se plnmomena actually 
oc<*urrcd any more tlnin that wliich the projdief adds, 
“For I will make the h(‘avens to trcmi!)]<', and remove the 
earth out of her plaee.” 

. So, to(t, Isaiah in foretelling to the Jews that- they would 
return fnmi Babylon to Jerusalem in safety, and w'ouldnot 
suffer from thirst on their journey, says: “And they tliirsted 
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, not Vhen He led them through the deserts; He caused the 
jsraters to flow out of the rooks for them; Ho clave the 
rolftks, and tJio waters gushed out.'* Tliese words merely 
moan that the Jews, like other j»eople. found 8])riiigs in the 
desert, at which, they qu<*iichod their thirst; for when the 
Jews returmd to Jerusalem with the consent of Cyrus, if is 
admitted that no similar miracles hefell tliem. 

Xu this way many occurreuees in the BibJe are to l>e re¬ 
garded luertiJy as Jewish exju’essions. There is no need 
for me to go tfinnigh them in detail; hut I will call atten*- 
lion generally to the fact that flit* Jews erajJoyed sueh 
])hra.ses not only rlu‘tori(ally, hnt also, and indeed chiefly, 

, from devotional motiv<‘H. Such is the reason for the suh- 


stitutioii of “bless God ” for‘“eurse God” in 1 Kings xxi. 
lb, and Job ii 9, and tor all things being referred to God, 


wlienee it :ipj>ears lliat the Jiible seems to r**late notliing 
but miracles, <‘vcn when syM^aking of the most ordinary oc¬ 
currences, as in the examples gi^en above. 

Hence we must believt' that wlifii the Bible savs that 


the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heart, it only means that 
Pliaraoh was olislinate: when it says that Gofl (►peiied the 
window's of heaven, it onlv means that it. rained verv hard, 
and so on. When we rt'flt'el t>n tlie.se jiceiiliunties, and also 
on the fjwt that most things are r»‘lat<‘d \er> shortly, w'ith 
verv little <b.'t, 111 , and almost in abndgineiits, w'<* sliall see 
that tliere is hardly anything in Ser]]>{ure w liif Ii (mu be 
proved eontrary to natural reason, wdnlf, on the other 
hand, manv things which befon* se{*me<l obscure, w'ill after 
a little coTisi<leration ]>e understood and oji.sily I'xjtlaiiied. 

I think I have now very clearly explained all that 1 pro- 
p>sed to exydain* but before T flnisb lliis elia]»ter I w'onld 
call atto]Q|jtion to the fai;t that. I liave a<h)]‘te<l a different 
inetlioi] ill sjieaking of inil'aeles to that w hich I (‘inployoil 
in treating of j>ro]>hecy. Of ju’opheey 1 have asserb'd 
nothingwliieh could not b(‘inferred from proini.ses reveidfil 
in Scripture, whereas in this chajdi'r 1 have deduced my 
conclupioi#« solely from tlu^ j rineijiles a,s»*ertained by the 
natural light of reason. 1 have jiroeeeded in this w'ay ad¬ 
visedly, for proplnry, in that it surpasses human kiiow'- 
ledge, is a })urely theological ([uestioa; then'fore, 1 knew 
tliat I could not moke any assertions alx>ut it, nor learn 
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wherein it consiets, except through dt^uctions from pre¬ 
mises that have been revealed ; therefore I was compelled 
to collate the history of ])rophecv, and to draw therefrom 
certain couclusi<ms which would t(‘acb me, in so far as such 
teaching is possible, the nature and jiroj-^erties of the gift. 
But in the case of miracles, as OTir impiiry is a (]UOsti<.ni 
pnrt'ly philosophical (namely, whether anything can hap|Hin 
which contravenes, (a* does not follow from the law’s of 
ntitiu'e), 1 was nt»t imder any such necessity: T therefore 
thought it wis<.*r unravel the difficulty through premises 
iiscertjiined and thoroughly known by the natural light of 
reason. I say I tljought it wiser, for 1 rouM also easily 
liave solved the })ri»l>leia merely from th(‘ doctrines and 
fundamental principh's of Scrij>ture; in order t hat every- 
ont‘ may ackuuwledg<* this, 1 will Itriefh' hliow lu)W" it could 
be done. 

Scripture make.s tbe gfmenil iissertioii in several pas^sages 
that nature’s course is lived and uwclKinge:ibl(‘. In Ps. 
cxlviii. b, for iiiKiaiK'e, and Jer. savi. 35. Tin* wrist* man 
also, in Ec< les. i. 10, distinctly teaches that, “there is no¬ 
thing new under iln* sun,’’ und in vt*rses 11 , 12, illu.strating 
the sann* id«'a, heatids tintl allhougli somethiuu occasionally 
h£ip]»eiis wliicl) seems Ti(‘w. )i IS not rea.lly new', but “bath 
been already of old turn*, whieh was ladbre us, W’bt'reof there 
is m> I'emembranee, neither shall (here be any rtmeinbrance 
of tilings that are to conn, with those that eome aftei.*^ 
Again in < ha]> in. 11, In* says, “ tbxl hatJi niiMb; everything 
t)eautit'ul in his thm*, ’ and immediately afterwards adds, 
“I know tliat w’lialsoevtT God doetli, it sluill be for ever; 
nothing can be put to it, nor anytliing taken from it.” 

!Now all these texts t(*ach most <Iistin't*tlv that nature 
j»reserves a fixed and unchangeable ord('r, and that God in 
all ages, kiiow’n and nnl'pown, has b(*en the .sn.me ; further, 
that the laws of nature are so perfect, that nothing can Iki 
added thereto nor taken tlierefrom; and, lastly, that miracles 
only a£‘]>ear as sometliiiig new bociiuse of man’s ignorance. 

Such is tin* express ieachiiig of Scrijilnro: novylieiv does 
Scripture assert that aiivtlung ha])j>eTis which contradicts, 
or cannot follow from fcht; laws of nature; and, therefore, 
we should not attribute to it such a doctrine. 

To these considerations we must juld, that miracles re* 
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quire causes and attendant circumstances, and that they 
follow, not from some mysterious royal power which the 
^"Sabsses attribute to God, but from the Divine rule and de¬ 
cree, that is (as we have shown from Scrijdurc itself) from 
the laws and or^er of nature; lastly, that miracles can bo 
wrohghteven by false prophets, as is i>roved from Dent. xiii. 
and Matt. xxiv. 24. 

The conclusion, then, that is most plainly put before us 
is, that miracles were mitural occurrences, and must there¬ 
fore 1x5*80 explained as to a,ppear rndther new (in the words 
of Solomon) nor contrary to nature, but. as far as possible, 
in compleb" af^rfH'uient with ordinary (‘vcnls. This (jan 
* easily he done by anyone, now that I have set forth the 
rules drawn from S(Tiptn|'e. Nevertheless, though I main¬ 
tain that Seri])t.ure teaches this docTrine, I do not assert 
that it teaclu's it as a truth necessary to salvation, but only 
that the prophets were in agreement with ourselves on the 
point; therefore everyone is fro(» to think on tht subject as 
he likes, according as he thinks it best for liimself, and 
most likely to condm ett* the worship of God and to single- 
hearted religion. 

This is also the opinion of Josephus, for at the etmclusion 
of the second book of his “ Anrifjaitics,” he writes: “Let 
no man think this story incredible of the sea’s dividing to 
save these peojde, ft)r wc find it in ancient records that 
tills hath been seen before, whether by God’s extraordinaiy 
will or by the course of nature it is indiflereut. The same 
thing happened one time to the Mneedonians, under the 
command of Alexavdn, when for want of another jiassage 
the Pamjihylian Sea divided to make them way; God’s 
X*rovideueti making use of Alexatider at that time as His 
instrument for destroying the Per mm Empire, This is 
attested by all tlie historia«is who have ])retended to write 
the Life of tliat Prince. But }>eople are at liberty to think 
what they please.” 

Such are the words of Josej>hus, and such is his opinion 
on faith ir. miracles. 
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CHAFTEK Ml. 


OF THE INTElirHETATTON OF SCRIPTFRE. 


W HEN jn‘oj»le dt*<*lar<', as all ar»' roiwlv 1<> do, that the 
J>i])]o is tlif Word of ({(mJ touoliiii}^' man true hlossod- 
nesM and ill** way of sahatioii, they ovidctifly do noi mean 
what lliey say, for the masses 1i,dv<‘ no j»aiiis u1 all to live 
aecordm^to Seri|>1 art-, and %\e most jioojdc endeavouring 
to liawk about their own eonimentaries as the word of God, 
and ^ivinjj: their In'st efforts, iiiidi'r the guisi; of reli|xion, 
to eoTnj'elliu^' otliers to think as they do: we jjeuerally see, 
T say, theoloe:jaiis anxious to learn how i.o wring their iii- 
\entioiJS and sityings out of th(‘ saered text, and to fortify 
thi*m with J)i\iiie .luthority. Riieh |M*rsons never tlis])liiy 
h*ss seniple or nion* zeal than wh<‘ii they are iutiTjireting 
Heripture or t he mind of the Holy fGuist; if we ever see 
them jxTturlted. it is n*)! that the_) fear to :LttribuU‘ some 
error to th<‘ Holy Sjiirit, and te stray from the right }>ath, 
but that they are airaid to be i-onvieted of error by oile rs, 
and tlms to oierthrow and bring into conteni}*! tlu*ir oivn 
authority. But if meij really biheviKl whal, they verbally 
testify of S«‘ri])ture, they woiuld adopt quil.(‘ a iliff’i'rent jdan 
of life: their miri.lsvvould not be agilaMby ho many con¬ 
tentions, nor so many hutre<ls, and they Avould cease to ho 
excited by siieh a blind and rash ]>assn»n ior int.erpreting 
tJio sacred wriTings. and exi'ogiidtiug novelties in religion. 
On th'‘ contrary, Ilie> would not <lare to adojit, as the 
teaching of Reripture, anything whieli they could not plainly 
deduce, tlnTclrom: lastly, those saerilogions persons who 
have dared, in several }>as&j,ges, to inteqioLate vthe Bible, 
would have shrank from so great a crime, and would have 
stayed their sacrilegious hands. 

Ambition and unscrupulousnoss have waxed so powerful, 
tliat religion is thought to consist, not so much in respect- 
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ing the writings of tlic Holy Hhost, as in defending human 
^-i^^mmentaries, so that religion is no longer identified with' 
charity, hut with spreading discord and j)roj>agatiiig insen¬ 
sate hatred disguised luader the name of zeal for the Lord, 
and. eager ardotlr. 

To these evils we must add superstition, which teaches 
men to desjase reason and iiatim*, and only to admire and 
venerate that which is rejmgnant to both : when(;e it is not 
wonderful that for the sate of iiicrcasiiig the admiration 
and veneration felt for Scripture, m<*ii strive to it^ 

so as to make it appear to contradict, as far as juissible, 
both one and the other: thus they dream that most ]>ro- 
found mysteries lie hid in llie Bible, and ■weary themselves 
out iu the invt'stigation of these absurd]tii'S, to the neglect 
of what is useful, Everr result (>f their dis(‘as('d imagina- 
lion they attribute to tin* Holy Ghost, and strive to defend 
with the utmost zeal and ]>assioij; for it is an tibserved 
fact that men einidoy their reason to defend etinclusitins 
arrived at hv reason, but (‘Oii<*ln.sions arrived at by the 
passions are defi*iuh‘d by the passions. 

If we would Separate oursi'h cs from the crowd and esc-aj^e 
from theological j)reju<li(*os, insti'ad of rashly a.crejiling 
human commc'ntaries for Hivinc doenmenis, %ve must con¬ 
sider the trui‘method of inter}n’oting Scripture and dwell 
upon it at some length: hu jf we remain in ignorance of 
this wc cannot knoiv, certainlv, wliat the Bi]>le and the 
Holy Spirit wish to t.t‘a<‘h. 

I may sum uj) th<' matter hy saying that the method of 
interpreting S(*ri})ture does not widely differ from the 
method of interjja-eting nature--in fact, it is almost the 
same. For as the interx>re1.‘tioii of nature consists in the 
exaraiiiati(»n of the liistory, of iiati|re. and therefrom de¬ 
ducing definitions of natural jdienomena on certain fixed 
axioms, so Scriptural jnter}>retatioii jmx et.Mis hy the exami¬ 
nation of Scripture, and inft'rring tin* intenthm of its 
authors as a legitiiiia-te conclusion from its fundamental 
principles. ' By working in tliis manner everyone will 
always advance- ■without danger of error- that is, if they 
admit no principles for interpreting Scri})ture, and dis¬ 
cussing its contents save such as they find in Scripture 
' itself—and will he able with equal security to discuss what 
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Burpasscs our understanding, and wliat is known by the 
natural light of reason. 

In order to make clear that such a method is not only 
correct, but is also the only one advisable, and that it agrees 
wiih that employed in interpreting nature, 1 must remark 
that Svri]»lure very often treats of matters which ca^ot 
be diKluced from principles known to reason: for it is 
chiefly made up cf narrati^ es and revelation: the narratives* 
generally contain miracles—that i.s, as we have shov^ in tho 
last chapter, relations of extraordinary natural occurrences 
adapted to the opinions and judgment of the historians 
wLo recorded them: the revelations also were adapted to 
the opinions of the pro])liels, as \m* showed in Chap. H., 
and in themselves surjiassed human coiiijirehension. There¬ 
fore the knowledge of all these—that is, of nearly the whole 
contents of Scripture, must bt* sought i'roni Scripture alone, 
even as the knowledge of nature is sought, fnim nature. 
As for the moral doctrines which are alsti contained in the 
Bible, they may bt* demonstrated from received axioms, 
but we cannot jirove in the same manner that Scripture 
' intended to teach them, this can only be learned from Scrip¬ 
ture itself. 

If we would bear uij])rejieliciid witness to the Divine 
origin of Scripture, vc must jirovo solely <>u its own autho¬ 
rity that it teacht'K true moral d<u‘trines, for by such means 
ab >ne can its Divin(‘ (»rigin I -e demon st rated: we liava sh*.wn 
that the fjertit.ude of the projduds <lepended chiefly on their 
having minds tumf*-d fow'ards what is just and good, there¬ 
fore w'e ought to have proof of their possessing this quality 
before we repose faith in them. From mirac.lcs God’s divinity 
cannot be jiroved, as I have already sbo'^i, and need not 
now rejieat, for miracles could be wrouglit by false prophets. 
Wherefore tlie Divine origin \)f Scripture must consist 
solely in its teaching true virtue. But we must come to 
our conclusion simply on Scriptural grounds, for if we 
were unable to do so w<-t could not, unless strongly pre¬ 
judiced, aectjpt the Bible a«nd bear witness to its Divine 
origin. 

Our knowledge of Scripture must then l>e looked for in 
Scripture only. 

I^tly, Scripture does not give us definitions of things 
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ajtij more than nature does: therefore, such definitions must, 
^ be sought in the latter case from the diverse workings of 
''TSciture; in the former case, from^ the various narratives 
about the given subject which occur ir* the Bible. 

The universi^l ruli‘. then, in interj»reiing Scripture is to 
acc*e])t notlung as an authoritative Scriptural statement 
whi<*h we do not j^c^rcoive ver}* clearly when we examine it 
in the light of its history. What I moan by its history, ’ 
and what should be the cluef j»oints elucidated, I will now ^ 
explain. 

The history of a Scriptural statement comprises— 

I. Tlie nature and properties of the language in whicli 
the hooks of the Bibb* vere written, and in which their 
authors were aecustoiucd^to speak. We aliall thus be able 
to investigate every expression by com]>ariRon with common 
converbut ioiial u sag(*s. 

^fow all the v-riti'rs l>oth of the Old Testaniont and the. 
!N<*w were Helu-ews: therefore, a knowledge of the Hebrew 
language is before all things neci‘ssarj% not only for the 
comprehension of the Old Testament, which was written in 
that tongue, hut also of the N<‘w: for although the latter * 
was published in other languages, yet its characteristics 
are Hebrew. 

II. An analysis of ea<*h book and arrangement of its 

contents under heads; so that we niav have at hand the 

' • 

various texts which treat of a grieu subject. Lastly, a note 
of all the jiassages which arc ambiguous or obscure, or 
which seem mutuallY (lontradictorr. 

w ■ 

1 {‘all passages clear or oliseure according as their moan¬ 
ing is inferred {jasily or with difficulty in relation to the 
context, not according as tlnir truth is piTceived easily or 
the reverse hy reason. We are at Yvork not on the truth of 
passages, but solely on ilieir meaning. We must take 
esjKicial care, when we are in s».*arch of the meaning of a 
text, not to be led away by our reason in so far as it is 
foimded on principles of natural knowledge (to say nothing 
of prejudices): in order not,to ccmfomid the meaning of 
a passage with its truth, we must examine it solely by 
means of the signification of the words, or by a reason 
acknowledging no foundation but Scripture. 

I will illustrate my moaning l)y an example. The words 
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of Moses, “ God is a fire ” and “ God is jealous,” are per- 
fecllj clear so long as we rt'gard merely tlie signification of 
the words, and I thendore reckon them among the cle^x 
passages, tlunigh in relation to reaacm and truth they are 
most (jbsoure: sfill, although the literal meaning is repug¬ 
nant to the natural light of reason, nevertheless, if it cannot 
-hiJ clearly o^ervuled on grounds and principles dtTived 
from its Sevipturnl “ history,” it, that is, the literal meaning, 
must he tlie one retained: and coiitrarl'vvise if these pas¬ 
sages literally inlerpn^ted art' fouml to elasli Avith principles 
deriTt'tl from Seripturt*, though siu li littTal interpretation 
were in al»solute liMmamy witli reason, they must Ikj inter¬ 
preted in a ilitTereiit uiaiiiier, /,e. metapht)rically. 

If we would know whether Moses helitwt'tl God to he a 
fire or not, we miiht on u<* .I' l-tcint det'itle the tjuestion on 
gi’oimds of tlu' reastuial'leness t.»r the reverse' of such an 
^o]>inioii, hut must judgt^ solely by the other opinions of 
' Moses wliieh are on rt‘< tu'd. 

In the jtresent inst.inee, as Moses says in se’veral other 
passagt's that Go<l has iu» likeness to any vibihle thing, 
whether in heavt'u or m earth, or in the water, either all 
such passages must he tuken meta[)horieaily, or else the 
one before us must he so exj'laiiit'd. Howe'ier, as we sboiild 
depart as little as josslhle ir4»iu tlie literal sense, we must 
first ask wlu'ther this text, G('d is a fire, admits of any hut 
the literal meaning—thai is. wliether the word fire '’Ver 
means anything besides .>rd;imr^ natural fire. If no such 
second meaning can ht* hmiid, tin* text must he taken 
literally, Inwever repugnant to reasiui it may he: and all 
the other passages, tliougli in <*oiijplet(‘ accordance with 
reason, must he brought into harmony with it. If the 
verbal expressions would not iuliuit of being thus har¬ 
monized, we should havtf to set tln-m down as irreconcilahle, 
and suspend our judgment concerning them. However, as 
. we find tlie luime fire applied to angor and jealousy (seo 
Joh xxxi. 12) We can thus easily re<‘oncile the words of 
Moses, and legitimately concljide that the two propositions 
God is a tiro, and God is jealous, are in meaning identical. 

Purther, as Moses idc'arly teaches tliat God is jealous, 
and nowhere states that God is without passions or 
emotions, we must evidently infer that Moses held thia 
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doctrine himself, or at any rate, that he wished to teach it, 
*, 5 j^r must we refrain because such a belief seems contrary 
to reason: for as we hare shown, we cannot wrest the 
meaning of texts to suit the dictates of our reason, or our 
pre<;jonceived ojiinions. Tlio whole knowh dge of the Bible 
must be sought solely from itself. 

III. Lastly, such a history should rehito "he environment 
of all the prophetic hooks extant; thal is, the life, the con¬ 
duct, afld the studies of the author of each book, who he 
was, what was the occasion, and the e| och of his writing, 
whom did he write for, and in what lau^uagc. Further, it 
should inquire into the fate of each lK)ok: how it was first 
ro(*eived, into whoso hands it fell, hovr many <liffer(‘nt ver¬ 
sions there were of it, hy^wdioso adnee was it r<‘ceived into 
the Bible, and, lastly, how* all the books now universally 
ac(M"pted as sacred, were united into a single whole. 

All such information sliould, as I have said, be contained 
in the "‘history” of S<'ri}»lure. Ft^r, in order to know what 
statements ari- s(‘t forth as laws, and wdiat. as moral pre¬ 
cepts, it is important to be a<‘<[uaintod wiih the life, the 
conduct, and the pursuits of their author: moreover, it 
l)ecamcs (‘ai?w'r to exjdaiii a man's writiugs in proportion as 
we have ujore intimate knowledge of his genius and tem- 
peraiui*nt. 

Further, that w^e may not coufoimd precepts which are 
eternal with tliosc wliich served only a tempoiviiy purj^ose, 
or were only meant for a few, we should know what was 
the occasion, tlie time, the age, in which each book was 
written, and to what nation it w'as addressed. 

‘ Lastly, we shopld have knowledge on the other points I 
have mentioned, in order to be sure, in addition to the 
authenticity of the work, tliat it has not heen tampered 
with by sacrilegious hands, or wifether errors can have 
crept in, and, if so, whether they have been corrected by 
men sufficiently skilled and worthy of credence. All these 
things should be known, that \se may not be led away by 
blind impulse to accept. W’hateter is thrust on our notice, 
instead of only that wliich is sure and indisputable. 

Now, when we are in possession of this liistory of Scrip¬ 
ture, and have finally decided that we assert nothing as 
prophetic doctrine wliich does not directly follow from such 
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history, or which is not clearly deducible from it, then, I 
say, it will he time to gird ourselves for the task of inves'Ji*. 
prating the mind of the prophets and of the Holy Spirit. 
But in this furl her arguing, also, we shall require a method 
very like that emj>k)ytHi in intt^rpreting nature from her 
history. As in the examination of natural jdionomena we 
try first io investigate what is most universal and. <*ommoii 
to all nature—such, for instance, as motion and rest, and 
their laws and rules, whicli nature always observ^es, and 
tlirough which she continually works—and then we proceed 
to what is less univ<>rsal; so, too, m the history of Scrip¬ 
ture, we seek first for that which is most universal, and 
sei*ves for tlu' basis and foundatitm of all Scripture, a doc¬ 
trine, in fact, that ivS tjcnniueiidel by all the jjrophots as 
eternal and most, ])rofitahle to all men. For exam])le, that 
God is on(‘, and tliat JFIe is omnij»otent, that- He alone 
should be worslii]>jH*d, that He has a care for all men, and 
that He especially lovers thc^st* who adore Him and love 
their Tieiglihcmr as thtunscives, <&c. These imd similar doc¬ 
trines, I r*'y>eat, Script-uro c'verywhcre so clearly and ex¬ 
pressly tea-c'hes, that, no om* was ever in doubt of its mean¬ 
ing concienjing them. 

The ntature t>f God, His manner of regarding and pro¬ 
viding for things, and similar docirines. Scripture nowhere 
teaches [»rufess*idly, and as <‘tc‘rnal doctrine; on the con¬ 
trary. wc liave sliowii tlial th«* })ro]>hetH themselves did not 
agree on the snbjc*(-t- therefore, wc must not lay down any 
doctrine as Scriptural on such subjects, though it may 
ap])car perfectly clear on rational grounds. 

From a ])r<,-per knowledge of this, universal doctrine of 
Scripture, we must then proceed to other doctrines less 
universal, but which, nevertheless, have regard to the 
general condin.t of life', and floV from the universal doc¬ 
trine like rivulets from a source; such are all particular 
external manifestations of true virtue, which need a given 
occasion for their exorcise; wliatever is obscure or am¬ 
biguous on such points in Scripture must be explained and 
d£‘fined by its universal doctrine; with regard to contradic¬ 
tory instance's, we must, observe the occasion and the time 
in which they were writt,elS. For instance, when Christ 
says, Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
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forted,” we do not know, from the actual passage, what 
'"^rt of mourners are meant; as, however, Christ afterwards 
teaches that we should have care for nothing, save only for 
the Idugdom of God and His righteousness, wliieh is com- 
mondtid as th^ highest good (si^e Matt. vi. 33), it follows 
that hy inounuTS He only meant those who mourn for the 
kingdom of God and righteousness neglected hy man: for 
tliis would be the* only cause of mourning to those who love 
nothing hut the Divine kingdom and justice, and who 
evidently despise tlie gifts of fortune. So, too, when 
Christ says; “But if a man strike you on the right cheek, 
turn to him tin* left also,” and the words which follow. 

If He ha<l given such a command, as a lawgiver, to 
judges, He would t.horel»y have abrogated the law of Moses, 
hut this H<‘ ex])ressly says He did not do (Mail. v. 17). 
Wliercfore must eonsi<ler who was the speaker, what 
was the otviasion, and to wliom wore the "Vvt^rds addressed. 
Now Christ said tli.at He <nd not ordain laws as a legislator, 
hut iiicnlcah^d preeejds as a teacdier; inasmuch as He did 
not aim at eorreeiiiig outward actions so much as the frame 
of mind. Further, these words w(‘re sjxiken to men who 
were oppressed, who lived in a t*<irrupt commonwealth on 
the brink of ruui, where justice was utterly neglect,(^d. The 
very doctrine inculcated hen* by Christ just before the de¬ 
struction of the city was also taught by Jeremiah Indore 
the first, destnu'tion of Jerusalem, that is, in similar circum¬ 
stances, as we see from Lamentations iii. 25-30. 

Now as such tcachiug was only set forth liy the prophets 
in times of oj>pression, and was even then never laid down 
as a law; and {jia, on the other hsind, Moses (who did not 
write in times of ojipivsvsion, l)at—mark tliis—strove to 
found a welUf*rder<Ml eommonwey.lth), wliik* condemning 
envv and hatre<l of one’s iieiglibd'ur, vet ordained that an 
eye should lx* givtui for an eye, it follows most clearly from 
these purely Si-riptural grounds that tliis jireeept of Christ 
and Jeremiah concerning submission to injuries was only 
valid in places where, justict*’ is neglected, and in a tinie of ^ 
oppression, but does not hold good in a well-ordered state. 

In a well-ordered state where justice is administered 
every one is bound, if he wdtild be accounted just, to de¬ 
mand penalties before the judge (see Lev. v, 1), not for the 
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sake of vengeance (Lev. xix. 17, 18), biit in order to defend 
' , justice and Ms (‘oimtrv’s laws, and to prevent the wicke4 
rejoicing in tht'ir wi(;ko(lness. All this is plainly in accor¬ 
dance with n'asou. 1 might cite many oiher examples in 
■ the saint" manner, l*nt 1 think tlie foregoing are suffici^^iit 
to explain my mt‘aniiig and the utility of this method, and 
tliis is all mv present jnirposo. HiihtTto we have only 
shown liow to investigate those passages of Scripture which 
treat of practical condncl, and w'hich, therefore, aro'more 
easily exanuned, for on such suhjeets there was never rcaJly 
any controversy among the writiTs of the liihle. 

The purely s]W‘culative }>assages t'aunot ho so easily 
traced to their real lueanmg: the way l»egomes narrower, 
for as the prophets diffeml in ms^tiers specnlativu among 
themselves, and the narratives are in gi*eat measure adapted 
to the ]>rt‘judiceK of each age, wt" must not, on any account, 
infer the intention of oii*“ ]>ropht't fn>m <‘h*artT }»assagcs in 
the writings of another; nor must w'o so explain his mean¬ 
ing, unless it is perfevtly plain that the two projdicts were 
at one in tln‘ matter. 

How we are to arrive at the intention of the proj*hets in 
such cast's 1 will hrietly explain. ILti". t(H>, wo must hogin 
from the most universal propositkm, iiupiiriiig first from 
the most cl(‘ar tScnjUnral statt'menls what is the nature of 
'prophecy or revelation, and wherein docs it consist'; tlnm 
we must ]»rocetd to miraelo, and so on fco wliatt^ver is most 
general till we (-oine to th* ojHi»i«ms tif a ]>arth;uJar prophet, 
and, at last, to tlie meaning of a particular revelation, 
prophecy, history, ar miracle. We have already pointed 
out that great eautiou is nec<;ssary not tcj- confound the 
mind of a proi'liet or historian with the mind of the Holy 
Spirit and the truth of Ihc matter; therefore I need not 
dwell further on the sul^ject. I Vould, lujwever, here re¬ 
mark concerning the meauiiig of re.velatiou, that the present 
method only teaches us what the ^>ropheis really saw or 
heard, not what they desind to signify or represent hy 
■ symlxils. Tlie, latter may he guessed at hut cannot he in¬ 
ferred with certainty from Scriptural i)remises. 

We have thus shown the plan for interpreting Scripture, 
and lifive, at the same time, d^onstrated that it is the one 
and surest way of investigating its true mcauiug. 1 am 
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willing indeed to admit that those persons (if any sncli 
' there would he more absolutely (iertainly right, who 
fttiYe received either a trustworthy traditioii or an assurance 
from the prophets themselves, such as is claimed by the 
Pliariseos; or who havo a pontifp gifted with infallibility in 
the*interpretation of Scripture, such as the Itomaii Catholics 
boast. But as we can never ]>c perfectly sure, either of 
such a frsMlition or of the autliority of tlu* pontiff, we can¬ 
not found any certain conclusion on either: the one is de¬ 
nied the oldest sect of Christians, the other by the 
oldest seet of Jews. Jiidood, if wt consider the series of 
years (to mention no other ]>oinl) ar*eepic(l by the Pharisees 
from their lta.bbjs, during wliicli time lliey say they have 
handed down th# tradition fnun Moses, we shall find thiit 
it is not correct, as I show elst*whore. Therefore such a 
tradition should he received with extrenn* suspicion; and 
although, according to our method, we are hound to con¬ 
sider as micorru])tcd the tradition of the Jews, n.nuely, the 
meaning of the Hebrew words wliicli we reeeived from 
lliem, W'e ma^ uecopf- the latter while retaining our doubts 
about the former. 

No one has ever btM^n ahle to change the meaning of a 
word in ordinary use, th<iugh many haveehauge<l the mean¬ 
ing of a particular senU'iicc. Such a ju’oceeding would be 
most difiicult; for wiioevcrattempted t.oi Uauge tlie meaning 
of a word, would be conijiclb'd, at the &,ime time, to ex])Jain 
all the authors who emjJo^ed it, each aceor<ling to histem- 
]K.‘ramenl and inh'ntiou, or else, witli consummate cunning, 
to falsify them. 

Further, the masses and the learned alike preserve lan¬ 
guage, hut it is (Tilly the learned who jireservo t he meaning 
'of particular sentences and hooks: thus, we may easily 
imagine that the learned having a^very rare book in their 
power, might change or corrupt the meaning of a sentence 
in it, hut they could not alter the signitication of the words; 
mor(*over, if anyone wanted to change the meaning of a 
common word he would not bfj able to keep up the change 
among posterity, or in comruon parlance or writing. 

For these and sneh-hke reasons wo may readily conclude 
that it would never enter imto the mind of an\one to 
corrupt a languagt*-, though the intention of a writer may 
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* often have been falsified by (hanging bis phrases or inter¬ 
preting them amiss. As then our method (based on the 
“ principle that tin' kA)wl('dge of Scripture must be sought 
from itself alone) is the sole true one, we must evidently 
renounce any knowledge which it cannot furuisli for the 
■ com]>letc* uiiderstauJing of Scripture. J will now 2 )oint out 
its difficulties and shortcomings, which prevent our gaining 
a coui]>lete and assured kiiuwlege of the Sacnvi Text. 

Its first, great difiiculty cousists in its requiring a 
thorough knowledge of tin* Hebrew language. Where is 
Buch knowlt'dere to be obtaiinnl? Tlie men of old who 
em]*loyed the Hebrew tongue have h'ft none of the j'rin- 
ciples and bases of tlnjii* language to posterity; we have 
from them absolutely nothing iq the w^y (d dictionary, 
grammar, or rlu'torie. 

Now the Hebrew nation has lost all its grace and fjeauty 
(as one would (\'];ect after the defeats and pers<*eutiL>ns it 
has gone tJirough), and has only retaiin'd <*ertain fragments 
of its langnagt* and of a f('w books. Nearly all the names 
of fruits, birds, and fishes, and many otlu'r words have 
perished in tlie wear and tear of time. Further, the mean¬ 
ing of many nonns and verbs wliich occur in the Bible are 
either utterly lost, or are subjects of dispute. And not 
only are tliesi* gone, but. we are Jeckiiig in a knowledge of 
Hebrew pliraseology. Tlie devouring tooth of time has de¬ 
stroyed nearly all the phrases and turns of expression 
peculiar to the Hebrew.^, so +hat we know them no more. 
Therefore we cannot investigate as we would all the mean¬ 
ings of a sentence by the uses of th<* lan{.niage; and there 
arc many plirascs, of which tlui meaning is most obscure or 
altogether inexplicalde, though the coiiqumcnt words are 
jierfcctly jilain. 

To thi'< imjK>sHjbility cf tracing the history of the Hebrew 
language must Iw* added its particular nature and compo¬ 
sition ; those give rise to so many aml^iguitics that it is im¬ 
possible to find a method wliich would enable us to gain a 
certain knowledge of all the ^atatementa in Scripture.* In 
addition to the sources of ambiguities common to all lan- 
gua^yes, til ore are many peculiar to Hebrew. These, I think, 
it worth while t(» mention. 

Firstly, an ambiguity often arises in the Bible from oixr 
*' * See Note 7, 
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mistaking one letter for another similar one, Tlie Helrews 
divide the letters of the alphabet into five classes, according 
to the five organs of the mouth employed in pronouncing 
them, namely, the hps, the tongue, tLe teeth, the palate, 
and. the throat,* For instance, Alphi^ Gheff Mgain^ He, are 
called gutturals, and arc barely distinguishable, by any sign 
that we know, one from the other. HI, which signifies h;, 
is often taken for hgal, which signifies above, and vice versd. 
Hence jf('Titeuees arc often rendered rather ambiguous or 
meaningless. 

A second ditficnlty arises from the multiplied meaning 
of conjunctions and itdvtjrbs. For instance, mu serves 
promiscuously fo|;a particle tjf oniou or of sepfiratiou, mean¬ 
ing, arid, hut, becaim, howver, then : lei, has seven or eight 
meanings, namely, wherefore, ahhoinjh, if, when, inaannich 
«if, because, a harn'nuj, Ac., and so on witli almost alL 
particles. 

The third very fertile source of doubt is the fa(*t that 
Hebrew' verbs in the indicative mood lack the ])resent, the ‘ 
I)ast imjverfect, the pluperfeet,, tilie future pt'vfect, and other 
tenses most frequently em]>loyed in other languages; in the 
imjKsrative and infinitive mvsals they are wanting in all ex¬ 
cept the present, and a subjunctive in*)od does not exist. 
!Now, although all these defects in mends and tenses may 
be supplied by certain fundamental rules of the language 
with eas<‘ and oven elegance, tliC' ancient writers evidently 
neglected such rules altogetln'r, and emj>lt>}'ctl indifferently 
future for present and past., and vice verad past for future, 
and also indicative for imjK^rativo and subjunctive, wdlh the 
result of eonsiderabh* confusion. 

Besid(^s these sources of ambiguity tlifiv are two others, 
one very important. Firstly, thy.re are in Hebrew no 
vowels; secondly, the serAences aife not; separated by any 
marks elucidating the meaning or separating the clauses. 
Though the want of these two has generally been supplied 
by points and accents, such substitutes cannot be accepted 
by us, inasmuch as they we»*e invented and dt‘signed hy 
men of an after age whose authority should carry no 
weight. The ancients wrote without points (tliat is, with¬ 
out vowels and accents), as is abundantly testified; their 
descendants added what was lacking, according to their own 
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ideas of Scriptural interpretation; -wliercfoTo the existinj? 
accents and p(dnts arc simply current interpretations, Aud 
are no more autliorifSativo tlian any other commentaries. 

Those who arc i<;norant of this fact cannot justify the 
' author of ihe E]»i!srle to the Hebrews for interpreting 
(chaj>. xi 21) (xeiicsis (xlvii. 31) very differently from the 
version ^iven in our Hebrew text as at present pfvinted, 
as t}iouL,di tlu’ Apostle had been ohlig(‘d to learn the mean¬ 
ing of S'-ripture from those who added the points. In my 
<>]>iniou tlie latter are clt'arly wrong. In order that ever^'- 
oue nijiy judge for himself, and alsr) see how the discre- 
]*aucv arost* sinij)ly from the want of vowels, I will give 
l>olh inter]>retations. Tla^se wdio jtointed our version read, 
“And Israel bent himself over,*or (changing ITffai/f into 
a similar letter) towards, the ln‘ad of tlie bc*<l.” 'llie 
author of the Epistle reads, “And Jsrat'l bent himself over 
the head of liis staff,'’ su])stituting mf/fc b)r 7n/fa, from 
wbii'h it oiih differs in respect of vowels, as in this 

narrative it is Jacob’s age tndy that is in question, and not 
liis illness, which is not touched on till the next chapter, 
it seems moie likejv that tlie liistoriaii mt(*nded to sav 

* m 

that Ja<‘ob lu iit over the head (>f Ins staff (a thing com¬ 
monly Qsi'd by men ()f advunei'd age for their supjwrt) 
than that he lunved liiinself at ^iie head of liis bed, esj>e- 
cially a.s for tin* former reading no substitution of letters 
is r(‘<|Hired. In lliis example 1 have desired not c»nly to 
rceoinile the j>assag(* in the Epistle with the passage in 
Geiitjsi.^, but also and cbiefly to illustrate how little tmst 
should be placed in the points and accents wdiieh are found 
in onr jiresent Bible, and so to jirove thiit he who would 
b(* without bias in interprt'ting Scrijiture should hesitate 
about iiece],tiiig them, ^and inquire afro.sh for liiinself. 
S*'ch b»>ing the nature'hnd structure of the He!»rew lan- 
■ guagt*, one may easily understand that many difficulties 
ar<‘ likely to arise, and that- no jKissible method irould solve 
all of them. It is useless to hope for a way out of our 
difficulties in tlie comparisoif of various parallel passages 
(we ha\e shown that the only method of discovering the 
true sense of u passage out of many alternative ones is to 
see what are the usages of the language), for this com¬ 
parison of parallel passages can only accidentally throw 
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light on a <lifiicult ])oint, seeing that the prophets never 
wrote with the express object of explaining their own 
phrases or those of other j)eoj>le, tfind also becanse we 
cannot infer the meaning of one ])rophet or apostle by the 
meaning of another, imless on a purely practical question, 
not when the matter is sjieenlative, or if a miracle, or his- 
loiy is being narrated. I might illustrate luy ]K)int with in¬ 
stances, for there are many inex]»li(*,able phrases in Scrip¬ 
ture, but 1 would rather pass on to (‘oiisider the dijfficuHies 
and iihperft‘ctioiis of the method imder discussion. 

A further diffi<'u]ty attends the nietluwl, from Ihe fact 
that it requires Ihe history of all that has ha]ipened to 
every book in th(' Bihle; sueh a history we an* often quito 
unable to furni.sli. Of the anthers, or (if the expression 
be preferrt*<l), the writers (Tf many f>f the books, we arc 
cither in eom])lete ignorance, or at any rate in donbl, as I 
will point out at length. Further, we <lo 110 + know eitlier 
the occjisioiis or the e]K>chs wh**n ilu'se ]»ooKs of unknown 
authorship w'ere wrilten; we eaiinot say into wli.it hands 
thiy' fell, nor how the numerous varying versions origi- 
na.bid; nor, lastly, -whether there were not other versions, 
now- lost. I have brinfly sliowni that sueh knowledge is 
necessary, but I passed over eortaiii coiisiclorations which I 
will nu-w draw' att.enliou to. 

If we read a hook t\lneh eontains ijiert*<lible or impos¬ 
sible nairatives, or is written in a very obhcure style, and 
if wo know^ nothing of its author, nor of tli(» time or oeea- 
siou of its being writtem, tve shall T,ain1\ endeavour to 
gain any certain knowledge of its tnie nn-aning. For being 
in ignorance on these points -we cannot possibly know the’ 
aim or intended aim of the author; if -we are fully in¬ 
formed, we so order oiir thoughts as not to be in any way 
lirejudiced either in aseiibing tu the author or him W 
w'hom the author wrote cither more or less than his mean¬ 
ing, and we only take int<j consideration what the author 
may have had in his mind, or what tlit' time and occasion 
demanded. I lliink this mnst be tolcTably evidemt to all. 

It often happens that in different, books wo read liis- 
tories in themselves similar, but wdiieh we judge vary 
differently, acetu'ding to the opinions v,o have formed of 
the authors. I remember once to have read in some book 
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tliat a man named Orlando Fiirioso uwed to drive a kinll of 
winged monster through the air, fly over any countries he 
. liked, kill unaided v.ast. numbers of men and giants, and 
' such like fancies, which from the ]>oint of view of rt*ason, 
are obviously absurd. A very similar story; I reiwl in Ovid ^ 
of Perseus, and also in the l>ooks of Judges and Kings' of 
Sauisoii, who alone and unariiied killed thousands of men, 
and of Elijah, who flew through the air, and at last wtmfc 
nj» to heaven in a ehariof of fire, with horses of fire. All 
these stories are c>bviously alike, but we judge thdm very 
diil’ertmtly. The first only sought t^> uirmse, the second had 
a political object,, the third a, religious object. We gather 
lliis simjily fr<nn the opimons y:o had jinvionsly fornitd of 
tlie authors. Thus it is <‘videutly,iiefessary to knt»w some* 
thing of the autliors of writings wl)i«‘h are ohseure or un¬ 
intelligible, if wi' vvtmld int+*r]>ret th(‘ir mi'auing; and for 
the same reason, in (*r<ier to clioose the pr(»per reading from 
among a gri^at variety, we ought to have information as to 
the versions in whi<‘li the dilTereiiet^s are found, and as to 
the ]K)ssibihty of other readings having been dis<-*>vered by 
persons of greater authority 

A further diHieidty attends this method in the ease of 
some of th<‘ books of ,S<Tij>t.ur(‘, iiamely, that they are no 
hmger extant in their original language. 'J’he Gos]h?] 
aeeoruing to Matthew, and certainly the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, wen* written, it Is thought, in Hebrew, though 
they ru) longer exist in that form. A ben Ezra affirms in 
his commentaries that the liool: of Job was translated into 
Hi'brew out of another hmgiiage, and that its obscurity 
arises from tins fai t. I say nothing of the apociyphal 
books, for their authority stands on very inferior ground. 

The foregoing difficulties in this mtdhod of inte.qireting 
S'-riptiire from its owiu hist(»ry, J conr'eive to be so great 
that I do nv)t hesitate to say that the true meaning of 
Scrij»ture is in many places inexplicable, or at best mere 
subject for guesswork; but I must again point out, on the 
other hand, that such diffievltie.s only arise when we en- , 
deavour U) follow the meaning of a projhet in matters 
which cannot be ■j')t*rceiv('d, but only imagined, not in things, 
whereof the understanding can give a clear and distinct idea, 
and which are conceiv^able through themselves; ^ matters 

’ See Note 8, 
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wHcli l>y their nature are easily j)erceived cannot be ex- 
l>re8Std so obscurely as to bo unintelligible; as the proverb 
sfCys, “ a word is enough to the wisci.” Euclid, who only 
wrote of matters very simple and easily understood, can 
easily be c^miirehcnded by anyone in any language; we can 
follow his infentioji jjerfectly, and (jtrtain of his true 
meaning, without having a thorough knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage in wluch he wrcjte; in faei-, a quite rudimentary ac- 
quaintauce is suffieit‘iit. We need make no researches con¬ 
cerning'the life, the ])nrsni1s. or the ha I‘its of the author; 
nor need we inquire in what language, nor when he wrote, ^ 
nor the vicissitudes of his l»ook, nor its various njadings, 
nor how, nor by whose advice it has been received. 

Wliatwe here say of £»\cli(.l niiglit e(jual]y be said of any 
book which treats of things'by their nature y)ereeptil>le: 
thus we e-on<‘hide that we can easily follow the intention of 
Seripturi' in moral questions, from the history we possess 
of it., and we can be sure of its true meaning. 

The prec(!y>ts of true piety are expressed in very ordinary 
language, and are t'qually simple and (‘asily understood. 
Further, as true salvalien and blessedness consist in a 
true assent of the soul—and we truly assent only to 
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what we clearly miderstand—it i.s most plain that we can 
follow with certainty the intt*ntion of Scripture in matters 
relating to salvation and m'eessary to blessedne.ss; there¬ 
fore, we need not be mneli trouldetl about what remain s: 
such matters, ma.sinu<'li as '\vt‘ gen (‘rally cann<jt grasp them 
with our reason ami understanding, are more curious than 
profitable. 

I tliink I have now set forth tlie tnie method of Scrip¬ 
tural interpretation, and have sufficiently explained my 
own opinion thereon. Besides, I do not doubt that every¬ 
one will see that such a method only rt'quires the aid ckL 
natural reason. The nature and efficiiey of the natural 
reason consists in deducing and proving the unknown from 
the known, or in carrying premises to their legitimate con¬ 
clusions; and tliesc are the * very processes which our 
method desiderates. Iffiough we must admit that it does 
not suffice to explain everything in the Bible, such imper¬ 
fection does not spring from its own nature, but from the 
fact that the path which it teaches us, as the true one, has 
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never been tended or trodden by men, and bas thus, by tbe 
lapse of time, become very difficult, and almost impass¬ 
able, as, indeed, I have shown in the difficulties I draw 
attention to. 

There only remains to examine the opinions of those who 
differ from nu*. 

Ilie tir.st whi<*h comes under our notice is, that the liglit 
of nature has no j)ower to int-orjuet Scripture, hut that a 
suj'i'rnaliiral faculty is requircMl for the task, What is 
nieaiit by this supernatural faculty I will leave to'its pro- 
poTinders to explain, rersoiially, I can only suppose that 
tluT have jidopted a very ol.seure way of stating tlieir <x>ra- 
j.lete uncertainly al*outi the true meaning of IScripturo. If 
we loot at their iuter])retatio'is, they eontaiu nothing 
suj.ematiiral, at least nothing l.nt the merest eonjectures. 

Let them be plac.ed side l»y side with the iiileiq'.retationa 

of those who frankly eonfes.s that they have no faculty 

beyond their natural ones; we shall that the two are 

just alike—both Iniinan, both long jtondered over, l>oth 

lalKjriouslv invented. To say that the natural reason is in- 
* •> 

sufficient for sueli results is jdanily untru«‘, tlrstly, for the 
iH'asoiis above .stated, nanndy, thai the difficulty of inter- 
j.retiiig Scrii.tiire tirises from no defect in human reason, 
but simj.ly fn.m the eartdessm'.ss (not. to ,say malice) of men 
TV'ho neglected the history of the Ibble while ther<* were 
►still materials for inquiry; .secomlly, from the fact, (ad¬ 
mitted, I think, by all) tlcg. tbe supernatural faculty is a 
Divine gift granted only to the fuithful. But the prophets 
and aj.o.stles did not preaeli to the faithful only, but chiefly 
to the unfall hfnl and wicked. 8ueh ])ersoTis, therefore, were 
able 1.0 uudersiand the intention of tlie prophets and 
apostles, olb'arwise tbe ].ro]»hets ami apostles would have 
,*'iM‘med to ]>(" j»refichi«g lo little boys and infants, nut to 
men eiid<o\ed with rea.son. Mo.ses, too, w'ould have given 
his hiws in vain, if tln-y eould only be eompr<diended liy the 
faithful, who need no law. Indis-d, thost‘ who demand 
supernatural fa<*ultics for eximi.rehending the meaning of 
the ]>rophets and apostles seem truly hntkiiig in natural 
faculties, so that we should hardly snp]>ose such persons the 
possessors of a Divine sujjornat.ural gift. 

The opinion of Maiinoiiides was widely different. He 
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asserted that each passaj^e in Scripture admits of various, 
naj, contrary, meaning's; Init that we could never he cer¬ 
tain of any i)articu]ar one till we laiew that the passage, as 
we interpreted it, contained nothing contrary or repugnant 
to reason. If ,th(‘ literal moaning clashes with reason, 
though the j»assage seems in itself perfectly ele.ar, it must 
be interpreted in some mctapliorieal sense. This doctrine 
ho lays down very ]»1ainly in eha]>. xxv, ]>ari. ii. of his book, 
*‘More Nebnchim,” for he savs: “Know that we shrink 
uot from aflirmiiig that the ^\()rl<] hath exist(‘d from eter¬ 
nity, because of wliat Scripture saith c*onet*rinngtin* world’s 
creation. For the texts whn‘h leacl> that the world ’ivas 
created are not nu)n‘ in miniber than those whi<*h teach 
that God hatha body; Tvitht^r ar(‘ih«':i.]>}>roaches in this 
matter of the world’s « rcatiyn dosed, or e\eu made hard t-o 
US: so that we sla^ild not he abl(‘ to <*x])lci]i] what is 
written,asw'e <lid when we showed that Cto»1 hath no lK>dv, 
nay, peradAeiitiire, we eonld exj>l<im aid ma ke fast the doc¬ 
trine of tile wcii'ld’s eternity more easily than we did a'wa^ 
with the iloetrines that God hath a laMtitieil body. Yet 
two things Imider me from doing us 7 havt* said, and 
iMdicviug tliat tin* world is I'tt'riial. As it hath h»*en 
dearly shown that. God hath not a body, w*-* must ]>er- 
forec explain all thosi* p.issa.gcs w’her<‘of the literal sense 
a.gi’eeth ne>t with I lie demonstration, for sure it js rliat they 
ean be so exjilaiiied. l»ut thi* elt‘ri)ity of tlie world hath 
not. bt*eii so demonstrated, t hei-efore it is not iie<*e''sary to do 
violence to Scripture iii su]tjiort <»f some eommoii opinion, 
wdiereof we might, at the bidding of reason, emliraet* the 
contrary.” 

Such are the words of Maiinoiiides, a.id tluy a*'e eyidently 
sufficient to estabhsii uur point: for if Ik* had he.m eon- 
\dnced hv reason that the'world iy I'tiTna!, lie would iiMb 
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have hesitated to twist and explain a-wav llie wnrds of 
Scripture till he made- them a.j>i«'ar to U'aeli this doe- 
trine. He would havi* felt, quite sure that Scripturt*. though 
everywhere plainly d<‘nying tho eternity of the world, really 
intt'iids to teaeli it. So lhat., however dear the im aning of 
Scripture mav be, Ik* would not fed certain of having 
grasped it, so long as he r(‘inaiiie{l douhtful of the truth of 
what was w'ritten. For we are in dtiubt w^liethtT a thing is 
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in conformity with reasou, or contrary thereto, so loi^ as 
we are uncertain of its Inith, and, conactinenily, we cannot 
be sure whether the literal meaning of a passage be true or 
false. 

K such a theory as this were sound, I,would certainly 
grant, that some faculty beyond the naturjil reason is re¬ 
quired for interprtiting Scrij)ture. For nearly all things 
that we find in Sen]>t.ure eannot be inferred from known 
princi])les of the natural reason, and, then^foro, we should 
be unable to come to any I’onclusiou alxmt their truth, or 
about, the real nieaiiing and inteutkm of Scripture, vre 
should stand iii nei'd of sonu* turtber assihtaiice. 

Further, the truth (»f this th<*or}' would iiiTolTe that the 
masses, having gtuierally no <‘ompreliension nor leisure 
for, detailed }>roofs, would be reduced to n*ceiving all t.heir 
knowledge of Scrijttun* on t]u‘ authority ami It^stimony cf 
philoso})li<TS, and, couseijiiently, would be c<nnpcUed t.o 
sup]X)se that thi‘ mlerprelutions givou Jty ]»hiiosophcfs were 
infallible. 

Trulv tliis would be a new form (if ec(*l(‘SKis1ical autlio- 
rity, and a new sort of priests or ](v>utifl.'.. more lik«‘ly to 
excite men’s ridicule than their veiu'ratioii. Certainly 
our method demands a kiiowltxlge of* H»‘brew l or wdiicli the 
masses liavt* no leisure; but no such olqectitai as the fore¬ 
going can be brought against us. For tlu‘ ordinary Jews 
or G-entil(*s, to whom t.lie j>roplj(*ts and ajutstlcs prea<*hed 
and wrote, understood tie* language, and, consequently, the 
intention of the projdiet or u])os1le addressing them; bat 
they did not grasp 1 lie iutrinsn* reason ot w liat was ]>reached, 
which, ac'cordiiig to Maimonidcs, would be necessary for an 
und(Tstanding of it. 

ThiTe/ is nothing, then, in oiir method which renders it 
esaary that the. nias’si's should follow’^ the tostiniony of 
(‘omiuentators, for J ]>oiiit to a si't of unlearned peo]>le who 
niiderstoixl the language of the ]>ro]>h(*ts and a|)Ogtles; 
wliereas Maimonidcs could not ]»on)t to any such who 
could arrive at the projihetitv or a]io.stolic, meaning through, 
their knowledge of the causes of Ihingt. 

As to th<‘ multitude of our own time, we have shown 
that whatsoev(*r is necessary to salvation, though its reasons 
may be unkuoivu, can easily be understood in any language, 
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because it is tborouglilj ordinai'y and usual; it is in suoli 
Tjnderstanding as tliis that the masses acquiesce, not in the 
testimony of commentaiors; with regard to other questions, 
the ignorant and the learned fare a^ike. 

But let us refiirn to the ojanion of Maimonidcs, and exa¬ 
mine it more dos#*ly. In the first place, he supposes that the 
prophets were in entire agreement one with another, and 
that they were eonsuiunuite j>hilosophcrs and theologians; 
for he yp^ould havt* lliein to have based their conclusions on 
the absolute truth, Furiher, he supposes that the Reuse of 
Scripture cannot be made plain from Scripture itself,.for 
the truth of tilings is not, made plain therein (in that it 
does not j>Tove any Ihing, ii«»r teach the matters of which 
it speaks through their d •(iuitioiis and first causes), there¬ 
fore, accortling to Maiiiionides. the true sense of S<*ripture 
cannot, be made jdain from itself, and must not be there 
sought. 

The falsity of such a do(‘trine is shown in this very chap¬ 
ter, for we liaVe shown both by reason and examples that 
the meaning of Scripture is only made jdain through Scrip¬ 
ture itself, ami evt'ii in questitais deducible from ordinary 
knowledge should be looked for from no other source. 

Lastly, such a tlu',ory' KU]»poses that we ma.y explain the 
words of Scripture n.<-cording to «mr preconceived opinions, 
twisting them about, and revt'i’MUg or eoin])h;tely changing 
the literal sense, howj'ver ]>lain it may be. Sucdi licence is 
utterly o])j)osed to the teaehing of this and the preceding 
chapters, and, mon'over, will be evident to everyone as rash 
and excessive. 

But if we grapt all this lieetice, what can it effect after 
ally Ahsolut<*ly nothing. Those things which cannot be 
demonstrated, and which make up the greater part of 
Scripture, canuot he examii)(*<l by l^ason. and cannot therf^ 
fore be exj)lam<‘d or interpreted by this rule; wh(^reas, on 
the contrary, by following our own method, we can explain 
many questions of this nat.ui'e, and discuss them on a sure 
basis, as we have already slnJxvn, by reason and example. 
Those matters whidi are by their nature comprehensible 
we can easily oxjdain, as has been pointed out, simply by 
means of the conti^xt. 

Therefore, the method of Maimonides is clearly useless: 
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to ■whicli WO may add, that' it does away with all the cer¬ 
tainty which the masses ac<iiiire by candid reading, or 
which is gained hy any other persons in any other way. 
In conehision, then, we dismiss Maimonides’ theory as 
harmful, useless, and absurd. 

As to the tradition of the Pharisees, we have already 
shown thnt it is not consistont, wliile the authority oi the 
}>opt‘S of Itonio stands in ne('d of more credible evidenct*; 
the latter, indeed, I reject sim])ly on this ground, fo^ if the 
popes couid point out to us the meaning of tSeripture as 
surely as did the high ]>rieHts of the, Jews, 1 should not bo 
detenvd l;>y tin' find that tliere liav(* lieeu heretic and im¬ 
pious Koman jxiiiliffs; for among the Hebrew liigb-priests 
of old there w't're also liendies an^' iin])K>ns nnui who gained 
the high-]*riestliood by im]‘rop<‘r means, but who, neverthe¬ 
less, had Seri]dural sand loii for ilieir supreme jjower of in- 
terpndiiig the law, (See Peut. xvn. 11, 1‘2, aud xxviii. 10, 
also Malachi ii. 8.) 

^Io^^ev<*r, as the j)oj>es ran show no siudi satidion, their 
authority reinaius o])en to very grave doubt, nor should any¬ 
one be deeeive<l by the example (d the Jewish high-priosts 
and think that thi* Catholic religion also stands in need of 
a pontiff; he, should bear iii mind ihat the laws of Moses 
being also tin' ordinary laws of tin- country, necessarily re¬ 
quired some public authority to uisurc' their observance; 
for, if evcTvone were free t,o interpret the l.nvs of his •oun- 
try as he ph-ased, no state <'f)uld stand, but would for tliat 
very reason be dissolved at once, and public rights would 
become private rights. 

With rt‘Jigit ‘11 the (‘ase is wid<*ly ditT<'rent. Inasmuch as it 
consists not so much in outward a<-tif>ns as in simplicity 
and truth i»f cliara<',ter, it stands oulside Ihe sphere of law 
public authority. Simplicity and trut.h of character are 
not jtroduced I'y the c,onst,ramT of laws, nor by the autho¬ 
rity of the state, no one the w'hole world over can be forced 
or legislated into a state of blessedness; the means re¬ 
quired for such a » onRummat*iou are faithful and brotherly 
^monition, sound •!dm;ation, and, above, all, free use of the 
individ ual j udgiii en t. 

Therefore, as the supreme right, of free thinking, even on 
religion, is in every man’s power, and as it is inconceivable 
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that such power could be alienated, it is also in evei^ man's 
]^wer to wield the supreme right and authority of free 
judgment in this behalf, and to explain and interpret re¬ 
ligion for himself. The only reason for vesting the supreme 
^authority in tl^e interpretation of law, and judgment on 
. pulilic affairs in the hands of the magistrates, is that it 
concerns questions of publi<* right. Similarly the supreme 
authority in explaining r(^hgion, and in passing judgment 
thereon, is lodged with th«‘ ijidividual because it concerns 
questions of individual right. So far, then, from the autho¬ 
rity of the Hebrewr high-]>ri(*sts telling in confirmation of 
the authority of the Roman pontiffs to interpret reli^on, 
it would rather tend to <'stablish mdivi<lual freedom of 
judgment. Thus in this way also, we have sliown that our 
method of interpreting Seri]>tun* is ihe best. For as the 
highest power of Scriptural interj^ reflation belongs to every 
man, the rule for such interpretation should be notliingbut 
tlie natural light of r(‘asoii which is common to all—not 
any supirnatural light nor any external authority; m -re- 
over, such a rule ought not to be so diflieult that it can 
only be applied by very skilful philosophcr.s, hut should be 
adapted to the natural and ordinary faculties and capacity 
of mankind. And such T 1/ave sliown our method to he, 
for such difficulties as it has arise from men’s carelessness, 
and are no part of its nature. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

OP THE ATTTHORSnrr OP THE PENTATETTCH AND THE OTHER 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TE.STAMENT. 

I N the former chapter wo treated of the foundations and 
principles of Scriptural knowledj^e, and showed tliat 
it consists solely in a trustworthy history of the sacred 
writinjiK; su<h a history, in spite of its in dispensability, 
the ancients ne^dectod, or at any rate, whatever they may 
have written or handed down has perished in the lapse of 
time, eousoquently the j^oundwork for such an investiga¬ 
tion is to a great (‘xtent, cut from under us. This might 
l>e put up w'ith if suei'eediiig gt*iierations had confined 
themselves wiihin the limits of truth, and had handed 
down conscieni lously what t‘**w particulars th(‘y hod re¬ 
ceived or discovered without any additions from their own 
brains: as it is, the history of the Bible is not. so much 
imperfect as uiif rust wort liy; the fouiulations are not only 
too scanty for building n]>on, hut are also unsound. It is 
part of my purjK*se to rcnn‘<ly these defects, and to remove 
coiiimoii tlieoiogical ]>rej-idiees. But I fear that J am 
aticni]»tijig my task to(' late.for men liavearrived at the pitch 
of not sutfering (‘iiutradiction, but, defending obstinately 
wliatever they liave adojited under the name of religion. 
S'l widely have these })rcjudices taken jiossession of men’s 
minds, that very few, comparatively sjieakmg, will listen to 
reason. However, I will mak(‘ the attempt, and spare no 
foj. there is neP ])ositivd rt'iison for despairing of 

success. 

In ordoj* to treat the, subject methodically, I will liegin 
with the received opinions coiKMirniiig the true authors of 
the sacred books, and in the first place, speak of the author 
of the Pentateuch, who is almost universally supposed to 
have beer Moses. The Pharisees arc so firmly convinced 
of his identity, that they accoont as a heretic anyone who 
differs from them on the subject. Wherefore/Aben Ezra, 
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a man of enlightened intelligence, and no small learning, 
•®ho was llie first, so far as I know, to treat of this opinion, 
dared not express his meaning openly, but confined him¬ 
self to dark hints which I shall not scruple to elucidate, 
thus tlirowing Hull light on the sul)jcct. 

The words of Ahen Ezra which occur in his commentary- 
on Deuteronomy are as follows:—“Beyond Jordan, &e. 
.... If so 1)0 that thou utuhTstandest the mystery of the 

Iwelve^ . . . mor(‘Over Moses -vvrote the law.The 

Canaanite was there in the land .... it shall he revealed 
on the mount of tied .... then also behold his bed, his 
iron bed, thoii sbaJt thou kn(»w the tnitli.” In these few 
words he liinis, and also shf>ws ihat it was not Moses who 
wrote tlie Pentateieli, lint someone who lived long after 
him, and furllier, lhat tin* book which Moses wrote was 
something differtmt from any now exlani. 

To prove 1h]S, 3 say, he draws nltenlion ‘‘o the facts— 

J*. That the ]U*<‘t'aee to Ih'uteronmny eould not have 
been written bv Moses, inasniueh as he had never crossed 
the Jordan. 

U. That the whole l>(»ok of Mos(*s was written at full 
length on the cjrcujiiferenei' of a single ^^ltarfDeut.xx^ii.and 
,Tosb,viii.H7), whh'haltur. at'cordjng to the Hahbis. eonristed 
of only t-wclvo stonos: theref<»re tlie book of Moses must 
have biHin of far less cxt.eiil. than the Pentateueh. This is 
what our author means, T llihik, by the mystery of the 
twelve, unless he is referring to the twelv<* curses contained 
in the ehajdtT of Denb'roinmiy iibov(‘ cited, which he 
thought eould not have been contained in the law, because 
Moses bade thcjjevites read them after the recital of the 
law, and so bifid the ]H*o])le to its observance. Or again, 
he may have had in his mind the last cha]der of Deutero¬ 
nomy wliuh treats of the death of Moses, and which <5 oh»» ' 
tains twelve verses. lint then' is no net'd to dwell further 
on these and similar conjeetures. 

in. That in Dent., xxxi. 9, the t'xpression occurs, “ and 
Moses wrote the law; ” wtircftj that cannot be ascril>od to 
Moses, but must be those of some other writer narrating 
the, deeds and writings of Moses. 

IV. That in Genesis xii. 6, the historian, after narrating 
tliat Abraham* journeyed through the land of Canaan, adds. 
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•*aad the Canaanite was then in the land,” thus clearly ex¬ 
cluding the time at which he wrote. So that this passage 
must have he<‘n written after the death of Mosajs, when the 
Canaauitos had been driven out, and no longer possessed 
the land. 

Aben Ezra, in his commentary on the ]>aHsage, alludes to 
the difficulty as follows;—'‘And iho Canaanite was then 
in the land: it appears that Canaan, the grandson of Noah, 
took from another th(‘ land whi<*li bears his name ; ii[, this l*e 
not th<* true meaning:, there lurks some mystery in the j)as- 
sage, and l<‘t. liiui who understands it keep silen<t\” That 
is, it' Canaan invaded those regions, the sense will be, the 
Canaanite was then in the land, in eoiitradistinetion to the 
time when it had been held by smother; but if, as follows 
from (Jen. eliap. x Cstnaau ■vvsls tlie first to inhabit the land, 
tlie text must mean io ex«'lude the time present, that is the 
time at which it was written; thertdore it cannot be the 
work of Mos(‘s, in wdiose time the Canaanites still posKCSscd 
those ti'rritories: this is the mysteiy concerning wliicli 
silence is recommended. 

V. That in (-Jenesis xxii. 14 Mount Moriah is called 
the mount of God,’a name which it did not acquiro till after 
the building t>f tin* Temple ; the choice of the mouutiaiu 
was not. m;uh‘ m tlie tune of Most'S, for Moses does not 
point <mt any spot as chosen t)y Goil; on tln‘ contrary, he 
foretells that God will a.t some future time choose a spot 
to which liis na,me will Jk* given. 

VI, Lastly, that in Dent. ‘Iiaj). lii., in the passage re¬ 
lating to Og, king of IJashau, tliese words are inserted: 
“ For only (hr king of Ba.sljan remained of the remnant of 
giants: behold, his bedsb-ad was a bedstead of iron: is it 
not ill liabbalh of the children of Ammonnine cubits 
was the length thereof,‘"and foul*cubits the brcadtli of it, 
atier the ('ubit of a iruui.” Tliis parenth<^sis most plainly 
shows that its w'riter lived long after Moses; for this 
mode of speaking is only f'mployed hy one treating of 
things limg }»ast, and jKunting to relics for the sake of 
gaiiuiig credence; moreover, this bed was almost certainly 
first cliscove,r«xl by David, who conquered the city of 
Eabbatli (2 Sam, xii. 30.) Again, the historian a^Httle 
furl her on inserts after the words of Moses,Jair, the son 

' See Note 9. 
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of Manasseh, took all the country of Argob -unto tbe coasts 
Gcsliiiri and Maacbathi; and called them after bis own 
name, Bashan-bavotb-jair, unto this day,” This jkassage, 
I say, is inserted to explain the words of Moses winch pre¬ 
mia it. “And* tin; r(*st of Gilead, and ail Bashan, being 
the kingdom of Og. gave I unto the half tribe of Manasseb; 
all the ’•egion of Argob, with all Bashan, which is <*alled 
the land of the giants.” The Hebrews in the time of the 
writer jndisputably knew what territories l>eluugfd to the 
tribe of Judah, but did not know them under the name of 
the jurisdiction of Argob, or the land of the giants. There- 
ft>ro the writer is comi>elled to explain what these places 
were wliiih were anc*iently so styled, aiul at the same time 
to point out why they were at the time of ins writing 
Icnown by the name of Jair, who was of the tribe of 
Manasst'h, not of Judah. Wo have thus made clear tlie 
meaning of Aben Ezra and abs<> the passage. < of the Penta¬ 
teuch which he cites in proof of his contention. However. 
Aben Ezra does <;all aiteution to every instance, or 
even the chief oiu's, lliere remain many of greater im- 
jKirtjinee, wlii(;h may lx‘ cited. Namely fl.), that the writer 
ot the boohs in ipiestion not only sjH^aks of Moses in the 
third j>erson, but also b(*ars witness to many details con¬ 
cerning him; for instance, “Moses talked with God;” 
“ The Lord spoke with Moses face to fac<'; ” *• Moses was 
the meekest of men” (Numb. xii. 3); “Moses was wrath 
with the captains of the host;” Moses, the man of God;” 
“ Moses, the servant of the Lord, died; ” “ There was 
never a pro]»het in Israel like unto Moses,” &c. On the 
other hand, in J^euteronomy, where Ihe law which Moses 
had expounded to the poox>lo and written is set forth, 
Moses speaks and declares w bat he has done in the first 
person: “God spake witti me”*(Dcut. ii. 1, 1/, 

“ I prayed to tin; Lord,” &c. Exce])t at the end of the 
book, when the historian, after relating the words of 
Muses, begins again to sjicak in the third person, and 
to t;eli how Moses handed -over the law which he had 
expounded to the people in writing, again admonishing 
them, and further, how Moses ended his lifi*. AH these 
details, the manner of narration, the testimony, and the 
context of the whole story lead to the idain conclusion 
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that these hooks were written by another, and not by 
Moses in person. 

IL We must also remark that the histoiy relates not 
• only the maimer of Moses’ death and burial, and the 
thirty days’ inouniing of the Ht'brews, but further com¬ 
pares Inni with all Ihe projihets who came after him, and 
states that he surpassed tln^m all. “ Tliere was never a 
projihet in Israel like imtt) Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to fac(‘.” Sueb testimoiiv cauiiut have l>een mvcn of 

k i . 

Moses bv himself, nor by ariv who immediately sucee^^led 
liim, but it must come from sometme w'ho livt‘d <‘,eiituries 
afterwards, espoeially as tlii* historian sjieaks of j»a.8t 
times. “There was never a j>ro]liet,” &<*. And of the 
place of burial, “ !No om* kuow's it. to this day.” 

HI. W<‘ must note that soim* places are not styled by 

the names tliev bi)rt* durimr Moses’ lifetime, but bv others 

• » * 

which they obtaimsl .siibseipieiitly. For instani'e, Abraham 
is said U> hiive ]>ursue(l his enemies t‘ven unti> Ihm, a minie 
not bestowed on tJie eity till Iviuj,^ after the death of Joshua 
(Gen, xiv. 14, Jud^^es xviii. 2tl). 

IV. Tlie ii.iiTa.tive is proloiij'ed after th^ death of Mo.sos, 
for in Exodus xv'i, 84 w'e read that “ the ehildren of Israel 

did eat manna fortv rears until tliey eaim* ti) a land in- 

• * » 

habited, until tliiw eame tinlo tbe bordi'rs of the land of 
Canaan.” In other words, until the time alluded to iu 
Joshua vi. 12. 

So, too, in Gmiesis xxx''’i. 81 it is slated, " Tliese are the 
kinjjjs that reipied in Edom before there i>‘ii^nt‘d any kin" 
over the eliildreii of Israid.” The histwian, doubtless, liere 
relates the kinj's of LIumuia before that, territory was eou- 
qu(‘re<l by David^ and garrisoned, as w’C read in 2 8ani. 
viii. J 4. 

ca.'jiFt*oiii wdiat lias been said, it is thus clearer than the sun 
at noonday that the Pentateuch was not. writbtii hv Moses, 
bnt by someone wlio lived lon^ aftiT Moses. Let us now 
turn our attimtion to the books which Moses aettially did 
write, and wbich are cited in the Pentatemdi; thus, also, 
shall we see that they were difTerent from tlie Pentateuch. 
Firstly, it ajqiears from Exodus ivii. 14 that Moses, by 
the command of God, wrote an account of the war against 
Ajnalek. The book in which he did so is not named in 

* fekio Note* 10. 
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tin' chapter just quoted, but in Numb. xxi. 12 a book is 
referre<l to under the title of the wars of Gl-od, and doubt- 
Jefs this war against Amalek and the castrametations said, 
in Numb, xxxiii. 2 to have been written by Moses are 
therein described. Wo Iwjar also in Exod. xxiv. 4 of 
anotlier book eklled the Book of the Covenant, which 
Moses read before the Isra<-lites when iirst made a 
covenant with Cod. But tliis book or this writing fson- 
tiiined very little, namely, tlie laws or eommandmonts of 
God wliTeb we find in Exodus xx. 22 flie end of chai). 
xxiv,, and this no one wiJl deny who reads the aforesaid^ 
<*haj>ter rationally and ini]»artially. It. is the*re stated that 
as soon as Mos(*s had learnt the feeline; of Die pc'ople on 
the snbjeet of making a eoyemiut with God, h<‘ immediately 
wrote down God’s Ia'\NS and ut.teraiu-os, and in the morn¬ 
ing, after some eeremonh's had U'en jnTforinod, read out 

the (‘onditions of the eoveiiant to an assi'inblv of the wholei 
•* * 

}K"ojile. Whe.n these hrwl been gone tliruugli, and doubt¬ 
less understood by all, the whole p<‘o])Ie g:n*‘ their assent. 

Now From the shortiK'Ss of the tmie talv<‘u lu its perusal 
and also from its nature as a eonjj>aet, tins doeument (‘vi- 
dentlv e.ontaiued not.hiug more than that which we liave 
just describiid. Further, it is clear that Moses ex])lained 
all tile laws which he Inid reeeiv<^ in tlu‘ fortieth year 
after the exodus from Eg\ 7 >t; also that Ije bound oT<‘r the 
people a second time to (»l>serve them, and that, linally ho 
ct>mniitt.<‘d them to witiiig (Deut. i. 5 ; x\ix. 14; xxxi. 
in a b(M»k win<*h contained these laws e\])Iaiiied, itnd the 
new covenant, and this book was thereiort' <‘a]l<‘d the book 
of the law of God : the saim' which was aften\ards adde<l 
to by Josliua wKfcn he sid forth the fr<‘sh covenant wit.h 
which he bound over tbe ]K*ople and whiidi he entered into 
with God (Josh. xxiv. 25, 'M)). X . 

Now, as we have extant no book e*mt!iiniiig this covenant 
of Moses and also the covenant of Joshua, we must]‘orforee 
conclude that it has }K'rishod, uiih'ss, indet'd, we adopt the 
wild <*onjecture of the Chaldejyi paraphrast Jonathan, and 
twist about the words of Scripture to our heart’s eonteut. 
This commentator, in the face of our present difficulty, pre¬ 
ferred corrupting the sacred, text to confessing his oivn 
ignorance. The passage in the book of Joshua which runs. 
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and Joslma -wrote these words in the hook of the law of 
God,” he changes into “ and Joshua wrote these words and 
kept them with the hook of the law of God.” What is' to 
1)0 done with persons who will only see what pleases them ? 
What is suih a proceeding if it is not denying Scripture, 
and iiivt*n1ing another llible out of our own heads' j:' ' We 
may tlierefiTc conclude that the hook of the law'of God 
which Mosc'i wivtti' was not tlie Pcntaleiich. hut something 
quite diff( reid, wliieh the author of tJie Pentattuieh duly 
inserted into his hook. So much is abundantly plain hotii 
from what I have said and from what I tun ahotit to add. 
For ill the pa.ssage of l)eut(‘r<»uomy altove quoted, where it 
is related that Moses wrote flu* hook of the law, the histo¬ 
rian adds that lit* litinded it ove.' tt) the priests and hade 
them read it tmt at a stated t*nnt‘ to the whole ]►f*ople. 
This show’s that the* work was td much less l«‘Ugth than 
the PeiituteiU'h, inasmuch as it coultl ht* read through at 
one sitting so as to l>e undtTstotKl ]>y all; furlhor, we must 
not omit to notict' that out of all the Ixadfs wliich Moses 
wrott\ this one hot»k of the second covenant and tlu* song 
(wliich latter In* w-rotc afterwards so that all the j>eople 
might learn it), wa^ the (•nly oin* w’hicli he caused to lie re¬ 
ligiously guar(l(*d and ]*rescrved. In the first eovemint ho 
had only hound ovi‘r thosi* who were present, hut in the 
second (‘oveiiant Ik* h(»uiid over all their des<*endaiits also 
(Deut. xxix. Id), and tbt'rcfore ordered this cf>venaiit with 
future ages to Ik* religious);/ preserved, tog(‘tlKT with Ine 
Song, wliich-was es^tecialJv addressed to ]K)sU*rity: ns, then, 
we liave no j»roof that Mos(‘s wrote any hook save tiiis of 
the covenant, an<l as he committiid no other to the care i>f 
j*ost.eritV; and, lastly, as there are many jiassages in the 
Pentiihiuch W'hicli Moses cou]<] not have written, it follows 
tliat the helK*f that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch 
-’is cmg?*onnd(*d and even irrational. 

Scnu'oiK* wdil perhaps ask whetli{*r Hoses did not also 
write d(nvn fdluT laws when they were first revealed to liim 
—^in other w-ords, whether, during the course of forty years, 
he did not write down any of the laws which be promul¬ 
gated, savi* only those few wliidi I have stated to I>e 
contained in the hook of the first covenant. To this I 
wouhl answer, that although it seems reasonable to suppose 
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that Moses wrote down the laws at the time when he , ' 
wished to coimnnnicate them to the people, yet we are not 
warranted to take it »as proved, for I have shown above 
that we mnst make no assertions in si*3h matters which we 
do not gather |rom S(?ripture, or which do not flow as 
legitimate consequences from its fundamental principles. 
We must not a<‘copt whatever is reasonably pro}>able. 
However, even reason in this case would not force such a , 
conclusion U}‘on us: for it may be that the assembly of 
ciders ■^rote down the decrees of Moses and conimunicaied 
them to the people, and the historian collected them, and 
duly set them forth in his narrative of the life of Moses. 
So much for the five books of Mcjscr : it is now time for us 
to turn to the other saerf'^ writings. 

Tlie book of Joshua, may bo j*roved not to bo an auto- 
gra]>b by reasons similar to those we have just employed: 
for it must t'o some other than Joshua wlio testifies that 
the fame of Joshua was spread over tlie whole world; that 
he omitted mdhing of what Moses had taught (Josh. vi. 27; 
viii. last verse; xi. 16); that h(‘ grew old and Humraoned 
an assembly of the whole ]>eople, and finally that, ho de¬ 
parted l.his life. Furthermore, events are related whieh 
took i»lace after Joshua’s death. For instances that the 
Israelites worshi]>]ied God, after his doatli, so Jong as tliere 
were anv old men alive who renuMiibered liini; and in 
chap. xvi. K), we read that “ I']]>hra,ini and Manasseh did 
not drive out the Oauaanites which dw'clt in (xaza, I nit the 
Canaaiiite dwelt in the land of E[»lir{um unto this <lay, and .v 

was tributary to liim.” This is the same starmneut as that 
* 

in Judges, cha]). i., and the jhrase “unto this day” shows 
that the wribT A^as speaking of ancient times. With these 
texts we ma.y compare the last vt*rs<‘ of clia]». xv„ coiicem- 
iiig the sons of Judah, an<j also the liistory of O.ibh in the,, 
same chap. v. 14. Further, the building of an altat beyonOT 
Jordan by the two tribes and a half, chap. xxii. 10, sqq.^ 
seems to have taken place after the d(‘atli of Joshua, for in 
the w'holo narrative liis namq is never numtioned, but the 
people clone bold council as to waging war, sent out legab*s, 
waited for their return, and finally apjiroved of tlieir 
answer. 

Lastly, fro3|i chap. x. verse 14, it is clear that the book 
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, was written many generations after the death of Joshua, 
for it bears witness “there was ucTer anv day like unto 
that day, either before or after, t-hat. tlu* Lord heftr- 
kened to the "voice of a man,” tfee. If, thond’ore, Joshua 
wrote any look at all, it w'as that wliich is quoted in the 
work now before us, chap. x. 13. 

With regard to the boitk of Judges, I suppose no rational 
jHU'son persuades himself that it was written by the actual 
Judges. For the eonelusiou of the whole history contained 
in chap. ii. clearly shows that it is all the -work oi a single 
historian. Further, inasmuch as the "writer fre(|uently t+dls 
us that there was thc'H no king in Israel, it is evident that 
the book was written after the eslabhshiuent of the 
monarchy. i 

The books of Samuel need, not detain us long, inasmuch 
as the narrative in them is continued loiiur after ISamuei’a 
death; but I should like to dra’w atleutjc»n to the fact that 
it was "written! many generations after Sannu'l’s death. For 
ill Ivook i. eha}e ix. verse 9, the historian remarks in a 
parenthesis, “ Ik‘foretime, in Isracd, when a. man went to 
inquire of (Jod, lhii‘< h«' spake: Come, and let ns go tc» the 
seer; for he that is now called a prophet, was })etbretime 
called a seer.” 

Ijastly, the hooks of Tvings, as we gather from internal 
eyideiico, were eompiled from th(j bcK)ks of King Solomon 
(1 Kings xi. 4d), from the chronicles of tlu‘ kings of Judah 
(1 Kings XIV. 19, 29), and ii:e <hroiiicles of the kings of 
Israel. 

We may, therefore, conclude that all the books we have 
considered hitherto are compilations, and tiiat the events 
therein are recorded as having happtuied in old time, 

Now, if w"*. turn our attention to tlu; connection and 
^ iir'Miineut of all these *)Ooks, W( shall easily s<H‘ that they 
were all wnrittem Ity a singJ<* historian, who wJsIied to relate 
the antiquitiiis of the Jews from their first liegiimiiig down 
tc» the first destruction of the city. Tlie way in which the 
sovciral books are counoct(^<l one with the otluT is alone 
enough to show us tliat they form the narrative of one and 
the same writer. For as sof>n as ho has r<*lated the life of 
Moses, the hist.<>Tiau thus passes on to thc^ story of Joshua: 
“ And it came to pass after that Moses the servant of the 
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Lord was dead, that God spake unto Joshua,” so in the 
s^e w&jf after the death of Joshua was concluded, he 
passes with identically the same transition and connection 
to the history of the Judj^es: “ And it came to pass after 
that Joshua was dead, lhat the children of Israel sought 
from God,” Ac. To the hook of Judges he adds the story 
of Ruth, as a sort, of a.jtpendix, in these words: “Nowit 
CJnne to pass in the days that the judges ruled, that there 
was a famine in the land.” 

The first hook of Samuel is introduc»}d wilh a similar 
phrase; and so is the second hook of Samuel. Th(‘n, before 
the history of David is conclud(*d, the historian passes in 
the same way to the iirst hook of Kings, and, after David’s 
death, to the second hook'of Kings, 

The putting together, and the ord('r of the narratives, 
show that they are all the work of one man, writing with a 
definite aim ; for the historian begins with relating the first 
origin of the Hebrew nation, and then sets forth in order 
the times and the oeeasions in which Moses put forth his 
laws, and made his predicti<nis. He then j)roeeeds to relate 
how the Israelites invaded the promised land in accordance 
with Moses’ }»ropheey ('Dent, vii.); .ind how, when th(‘ land 
was subdued, tliey turned t.heir liacks on their laws, and 
thereby incurred many rnisfortmu's (Deut. xxxi. 16, 17), 
He tells how they ivished to elei't rulers, and how, accord¬ 
ing as these rulers observed tlu* law', the ]>cop]e flourished 
or suffered (Deut. xxviii. 36;; finally, how destnietion 
caiue ujfon the nation, even as Moses had foretold. In re¬ 
gard to other ntatters, wdiieh do not serve to confirm the 
law, the writer oijJua’ passt^s ocer them in silenet*, or refers 
the reader to other books for information. All that is set 
down in the books we have < undui'es to the sole object of 
setting forth tlie words atid laws t)f Moses, and provsttg' 
them by subsequent events. 

When w*‘ put together these tliree considerations, namely, 
the unity of the subject of all the books, the connection 
between them, and the fact "that they are compilations 
made many generations after the events they relate had 
taken plate, we come to the conclusion, as I have just 
statesd, that they are all the work of a single historian. 
Who this historian was, it is not so easy to show; but I 
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Buspect that lie was Ezra, and there are soTeral strong 
reasons for adopting tliis hyj^othcsis. 

The historian whom we already know to l>e hut one 
individual l‘rings his history down to the liberation of 
Jehoiakim, and adds that he liiniself sat at th(‘ king’s table 
all his life—that is, at the table either of Jehoiakim, or of 
the son i)f Nebuchadnezzar, for the stuise of the passage is 
anibigiums: hence it follow's that he did net live Fxdbre the 
time <.»f Ezra. 15ut Scri])ture does not. testify of any exccjit 
of Ezra (Ezra vii. 10), that he " ]>re]\ared his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to set it forth, and furt her that he 
%vas a ready scrilje in tin* law of Moses.” ThiTefore, I 
cannot fiml anyone, save Ezra, to whom to attribute the 
sacjrod bo< >ks 

Further, from this testimciny conc'crning Ezra, we see 
that hi* projtared his heart, not oiil\ to seek I he law of the 
Lord, but also to std it fi>rlh; and. in Ni*hi-iniah viii. 8, 
we read that “tliev rt‘ad in tin* b«»ok of tin* law of God 

V 

distinctly, and gave the semse, and caused them to under¬ 
stand the ri'adiiiLT.” 

As, then, in Lcuteronomy, wn* find not only the book of 
the law^ of Closes, or the gi’i^ater ]);irt of it, but also many 
things insert»*d for it*} exj)laii:»tiou, I con jecture that 

this DeutiTouoray is the book id the law of God, written, 
sot forth, and explained by Ezra, whii-h is nd‘(Tr<id to in t he 
text abovi* (juoted. Two eM.mjdi's of tin* way matters were 
inserted parentIndicallv iii tin* text of I)i*iil.«Tonomv, writli a 

J fl t 

vii'W to its fuller explanatii)n, we have already given, in 
speaking i)f Abi*n Ezra’s oj>iiiiiU). Many others are found 
in the coursi* i)f the work: for instaiwe, iT| chai>. ii. verse 12: 
“ The Ilorirns dwi'lt also in Seir b<‘fi»retini(‘; fuit the children 
id Esau succi'eded ih^'iii, whi*n tiny hml destroyed them 

,VJ bef'.iri* them, and dwelt iif thi-ir stead ; as Israel did 
unto thi“ land of his ]tossession, wliich th<‘ Tjord gave unto 
them.” This i‘X[»lains verses J and 4 of the same chapter, 
when* it is sl.ated that. Miuint Seir, wdiich liad como to the 
children of Esa.u for a ]K>sscssioii, did not fall into their 
hands uninhabit(*d ; but that they invaded it, and turned 
out and destnyed the Horims, who formerly dwelt therein, 
even as tin* children of Israel had done unto the Canaanite» 
after the dcalh of Moses. 
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So, also, verses 6, 7, 8, 9, of the tenth chapter are in- 
sgrted parenthetically nmoncf the words of Moses. Every¬ 
one must see that verse 8, which heg‘ns, “ At that time the 
Lord separated the tribe of Levi,” necessarily refers to 
verse 6, and not to tJie death of Aaron, which is only men¬ 
tioned here by ISzra beeafiise Moses, in telling of the golden 
calf worsliipped by the peoi)le, stated that he had prayed 
for Aaron. 

He then explains that at the time at which Moses spoke, 
Hod ha*d chosen for Himself the tribe of Levi in order that 
Be may ])oint out the reason for their election, and for the 
fact of their not sharing in thr inheritance; after this 
digression, h(‘ res^umch the threud of Moses* spee«*h. To 
thesi* j)aTentln‘ses we mnet' add the preface* the Ixmk, and 
all the 3>assa<.reH in wliieh Mose^. is sjtoken of in the third 
person, Ix'sides many which we eaniiot, now distinguish, 
though, doubtless, th<‘y w«)nld ha\>- ]«'en plainly recognized 
by the writer’s <'ontein]»()raries. 

If, I say, we were in po.^ses^i(»n of th(' book of the low as 
Moses wroti* it, 1 do not. doubt that we should find a 
great differem*** in tin* w<trds of lln* jtreeojtis, the (.►rder in 
which they an* given, and the reasojiui by which they are 
HUp])orted. 

A comparison of the decalogue in Heuieronomy with the 
decalogue in K\odus, nliere Its history is (‘xjdinth set 
forth, will be suttieient to sliow us a wide disere]laiiey in 
all these three particulars, for tin* fourth eonnuandimnit is 
given not only in a ditfer<*ut toriu. Init at much greater 
length, while tin* reason for its ol^servancc diifers wholly 
from that stated in Excshis. Again, the ordc*r in wdiich 
the tenth cominandnient is evidaiued differs in the two 
verpions. I think that tin* differences licr<* as elsewhere 
arc tlie wc'irk of Ezra, wh«4 cKjdaiiwl tie* law of God tj^lus 
contemjiorarics, and w'ho wrote this book f»f thelaw of God, 
before anything else; this I gatlier from the fact that, it 
contains the law's of the country, of wdiieli the }>eo])Je stood 
in most need, and also bee.uiSjL* it is not joined to the book 
which precedes it )>y any c*oiuuM*ting phrase, but begins with 
the independent statement. “ these* are the* W'ords of Moses.” 
■After this task was com]ilet.e(l, I think Ezra set himself to 
give a complete account of the history of the lIi?brow nation 
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from the creation of the world to the entire destruction of 
the city, and in this account he inserted the booh of Deute¬ 
ronomy, and, ])OssibJy, he called the first five books by tho 
name of Moses, because liis life is chiefly contained therein, 
and forms their principal subject; for the same reason he 
called the sijith Joshua, the seventh Judges, the eighth 
Bath, the ninth, and [HThaps the tenth, Samuel, and, 
lastly, the eleventh and tweU'th Bungs. Whether E?:ra put 
the j^iishing touches to tliis w'ork and finished it as he in¬ 
tended., we will discuss in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OTHER QTTERTIONS CONCERNING THE SAME BOOKS: IffAMELT, 
WIUOTHER THET WERE COMPLETELY FINISHED BY EZRA, 
AND,* FERTHER, WHETHER THE MARGINAL NOTES WHICH 
ARE FOtTND IN THE HEBREW TEXTS WERE VARIOUS 
READINGS. 

H OW ^^rratly tlie iuqiury wo havo just made couceming 
the n-a,l writer of the'twolTo }>ooks aids us in attain- 
injif a <*oiu]>]ol.o understandmi^ of them, may be easily 
gathered solely from the {)assagt‘s which wo have adduced 
iu eoufirmatioE of our oj>iniou, aud which would be most 
obscure without it. But ) resides tlie question of the writer, 
there are other points to uoti<*e wliich common superstition 
forbid.s the multitude to a]>]>rehcnd. Of these the chief is, 
that Ezra fwiiom I will take to be the author of the afore¬ 
said books until some more likely person bo suggested) did 
not put the linishing t,ouches to the na.rrativ<'s contained 
therein, hut merely collected the liistorios from various 
writers, aud sometimes siiiii)ly set them down, leaving 
their examination aud arrangement to posterity. 

The cause (if it. Wt.'re not, unliraelv death) which pre¬ 
vented him fnun com]>l(‘ting hi.s work in all ii.s portions, I 
cannot conject ure, but the fact remains most clear, althongb 
we have lost the writings of the ancient Hebrew liistorians, 
and can only jndge from the few fragments which are stiU 
extant. For the history'of Hozekiah (2 Kings xviii. as^ 
written in the vision of Isaiah, is related as it is found in. 
the I'lironicles of the kings of Judah. We read the same 
story, told with few exceptions^ in the same words, in the 
hook of Isaiah which was contained in the chronicles of the 
kings of Judah (2 Chron. xxxii, 32). Fnmi this we must 
concluao that there were various versions of this narrative 
of Isaiah’s, unless, indet’d, anyone would dream that in this, 
too, there lurks a niysteiy^ Further, the last chapter of 

^ See Note H. 
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2 Sings 27-80 is repeated in the last chapter of Jere¬ 
miah, V. Sl-Sl-. V 

Again, we find 2 Sam. vii. repeated in 1 Chron. XTii., 
hnt the exi^ressionH in the two jmssagos are so cnrionsly 
varied,^that wa* can very easily see that these two chapters 
were talven from o different versions of the history of 
Nathan. 

Lastly, th<' genealogy of the tings of IduinoRa contained 
in Gt'iiesis xxxn. 81, is repeate<l in the same words in 
1 Chron. i., tli<uigh wt‘ know that the author of the latter 
work t.oe>k his mat ('rials from oilier historians, not from 
the tw'i'lve hooks we liave ascribed to Ezra. Wo may 
therefore b(' sure tliat if wt* still poss<‘SSf'd the writings of 
the historians, the matter would '«> njiidt' ch'ar; however, 
as we have lost them, Ave (‘an f<n 1y evamiiie the writings 
still extant, and from tht'ir order ami <*(>iineetioii, their 
various ^'petitions, and, lastly, tin* contradictions in dates 
which liny contain, judgt* of the rest. 

These, then, or the chief of them, w<' will now go through. 
First, ill tiic st()r\ of Judah and Tamar (rS-eii. xxxviii.) 
the historian thus begins: “And it cauu' to jiass at that 
time that Jndah went dowm from his In-ethren.’' Tliis time 
cannot refer to what imnn'diately pr(*ccde.vbut must noeos- 
sarily r<'£er to scmiething else, bir from the time when 
Joseph Avus sold into Egy]it io the time wlion the patriarch 
Jacob, Avitli all his family, s(‘t out thithtw, cannot lie 
reckoned as more than twenty-two y(‘ars, for Joseph, when 
he was sold by his br( thren, was seveiiteen vears old, and 
when he was summoned by Pharaoh from prison was 
thirty; if to this we add tlie seven yt'ars of plenty and 
two of fainim., tin* total amounts to twenty-two years. 
Now, in s(* shorl a jx'riod, no one can suppose that so 
^'■‘^lany things happened us are described; that Jndah had 
three children, one after the otlier, from one wife, whom 
he married at the beginning of the jieriod; that the 
eldest of these, when li<* was old enough, married Tamar, 
and that <tfU*r h(} died his next brother succeeded to her; 
that, after aU this, Judah, without knowing it, had inter¬ 
course Avitli his daugliter-in-law, and tliat she bore him 
twins, and, finally, tliat tln^ eldest of these twins became a 
father within tljc aforesaid period. As all these events 
1 Notfcj 12, * »3ce Note 13, 
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caimot have taken place within the period mentioned in 
(^nesis, the reference must necessarily be to something 
treated of in another book; and Ezra in this instance 
simply related the story, and insertea it without examina¬ 
tion among his other writings, 

However, not*only this chapter but the whole narrative 
of Joseph and Jacob is collected and set forth from various 
histories, inasmuch as it is <iuitt* inconsistent with itself. 
For in Gen. xlvii. we are told that Jacob, when he came at 
Joseph^’s bidding to salute Pliaraoh, was 130 years old. 
If from this we deduct the twenty-two years which he 
passed sorrowing for the absence of Josejh aud the seven¬ 
teen years forming Josopli’s age when he was sold, and, 
lastly, the seven years fpr whicii Jacob served for Eachel, 
wo find that he was veiy adVaiiced in life, namely, eighty- - 
four, wlien ho took Leah to wife, whereas Dinah was 
scarcely seven years old when she was violated by Shcchcm.^ 
Simeon and Levi were aged res]>ectivoly eleven and twelves 
when they spt»iled the city aud slew all the males therein 
with the sword. 

There is no need that I fehould go through the whole 
Pentateuch. If anyone pays .ittention to the way in 
which all the histories and j)iecepts in these five hooka are 
set down promiscuously and without ord^T, willi no regard 
for dates; and further, how the same story is often re- • 
peated, sometimes in a difCtirent version, he will easily, I 
say, discern that all the inatc^rkls were promiscuously col¬ 
lected and hoa]>ed togeth(‘r, in order that they might at 
some sub8e(j[ueiil time be more readily (.‘xamined and 
rcM-luced to order. Not. only these five books, but also the 
narratives contained in the remaining seven, going down 
to the destruction of the city, are comj>il<Hl in the same 
way. For wlio does not see tha^t in Judges ii. 6 a new 
historian is being quoted, who had also written 6l the 
deeds of Joshua, and that liis Avords are sin)])ly copied? 
For after our liistorian has stated in the last chapter of 
the hook of Joshua that Joslnia died aud was buried, and 
has promised, in the first chalkier of Judges, to relate what 
happened after his death, in what way, if he wished t o con¬ 
tinue the thread of liis history, could he comiect the state¬ 
ment hero xr^e about Joshua with what had gone before ? 

‘ fcjpe Note 14. 
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So, too, 1 Sam. 17, 18, are taken from another his¬ 
torian, who assigns a cause for Dadd’s first frequenting 
Saul’s court very different from that giron in chap. xvi. 
of the same ho(»k'. For he did not think that David came 
to Saul in c<uisetjTience of the advice of Saul’s servants, as 
is narrated in eha]». xvi., hut' that being sent by chance to 
the camp by his fatluir on a message to his brothers, he 
was for the first lime remarked by Saul on the occasion of 
his vi(*lory over Goliath the Philisiint*, and was retained 
at his court. 

I su.spf'ct the same thijig lias taken jtlace in eliap. xxvi. 
(»f the sauu' b(>ok, for tin- historian there seems to repeat 
the narrative efiven in cha]». xxiv, according to another 
man’s versiim. Diit I pass over this, and go on to the 
computation of dates. 

Ill 1 Kings, chap, vi., it is said that Solomon huilt the 
Temple in tJie four hundred and eightieth year after the 
exodus from Egypt; but from the historians themselves 
we get a much Joiigm' ])criod, for 

Years. 


Moses goveriu d the yM'Ojde in the desert . . 40 

Joshua, wlio li\td 110 years, did not, according t-o 

Josephus and others’ o]>inion rule more* than . 20 

Cushan I'lishathaim lield tin* ])eo]>Je in subjection . 8 

Othniel, son of Jvenag, was judi:* for ... 40’ 

Eglon, King of Moa]>, governed the people . . 18 

Ehud and Shanu^ir wen* i'ia.''cs .... 80 

Jaeliin, King of Canaan, held the people in snb- 

joetioij ........ 20 

The people was at })eaee subsequently for . . 40 

It was under subjection to Midian .... 7 

It obtained frt*edoni undt‘r Gideon for ... 40 

^It fell under the rule of'A-bimeleth ... 3 

Tola, son of Piiali, wai.s judge ..... 23 

Jair was judge ....... 22 

The people was in subjection to tlie Philistines and 

Ammonites ........ 18 

Jephthah was judgi* ...... 6 

D>za.n, the llethhdiemite, was judge ... 7 

Elon, the Ziib 11 Ionite ...... 10 

, Alxlon, the 1‘iralhomte . . . . ^ . 8 

' See Note 15, 
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Th^ people was again snliject to the Philistines 

Samson was judge. 

Eli was judge. 

The people again fell into subjection to the PhiHs- 
’tines, till thej were delivered by Samuel. 

David reigned. 

Solomon reigned before he built the temple . 

All these jx^riods added together make a t^oi al of 580 years. 
But to these must be rwlded the years during which the* 
Hebrew repul*lic tifnirisljed after the death of Joshua, 
until it was conquered by Cushan Risliathaiin, which 1 
take to be very numerous, for I cannot bring myself to 
believe that immediately after the dccath of Joslma all 

those who had witnessed his miracles died Rimult-aneouslv, 

* 

nor that tlu;ir snccess<irs at one st rt»ke bid farewell to their 
( laws, and plunged from tlio highest virtue into the d<*pth 
of wiekednejis and obstinacy. 

Nor, lastly, that. Cushan liishathaim subdued them on 
the instant; each one of these eircumstam^es requires 
almost a generation, and there is no doubt that Judges 
ii. 7, 9, 10, compreliends a gre.it many Vi'ars wliicli it 
j>asses over in silence. We rausl also add tlie years during 
wliicli Samuel was judge, the number of which is not 
stated in S<Tq>tnre, and also tht* yt'a.rs during whicli Saul 
reigned, which are not ch'arly sliown from his liist.ory. It is, 
indeed, statcil in 1 Sam. xiii. 1. that he rtugnod two years, 
but tht‘ text in that pnssagt' is nmtilated, and the records 
of his reign l<*a.d ns to snpj>ose a. longtir period. Tliat the 
text is inntilaleff I snpjiose no one will doubt, who has 
ever ad\aueed so far as tlu* threshold of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, for it runs as f<»110ws: “ Year Saul was born when 
he reigned, and he ri‘igned two years over Israel.” ^Vlio, 

I say, do<‘s not see that the number of the years of Saul’s 
age when ho began to reign lias been omitted ? That the 
record of the reign presupp*)sfts a greater number of years 
is equally Ix^yond doubt, for in the same lx>ok, chap, xxvii. 

7, it is slated that I>avid sojotimed among the Philistines, 
to whom he liad flt‘d on aeeount- of Saul, a year and four 
mouths; thus^, the rest of the reign must have lieen com- , 

^ See Note If,. 
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phsed in a space of eigM months, which I thinlc no one 
will credit. J<isephus, at the end of the sixth book of ^is 
antiquities, thus corrects the text: Saul reit^ncd eighteen 
years whih‘ Samuel was alive, and two years after his 
death. However, all the narrative in ,chfii>. xiii. is in 
eom]>lote disa‘::reeuu;nt with what goes before. At the 
end of ('hai», vii, it is narrated that the Philistines were so 
crushed by the Hebrews that they did not venture, during 
Samuers life, to invade tlie borders of Israel;, but in 
chaj). xiii. W’O aiv told that the Hi*brews were invaded 
duriug the life of Samuel bv the Philistines, and r<educed 
by them to such a slate of wretehediiess and poverty that 
they were deprived not only of weapons wdth which to 
defend tliemselves, but also of the means of making more. 
I should be at j)ains enough if I were to try and harmo¬ 
nize all the narrarives eontained in this lirst book of 
Samuel so that. Iliev should seem to be all written and 
arranged by a. single historian. But I return to my olqect. 
The years, then, durimr wJiich Saul reigned must be added, 
to the aliove coin]*utati()ii; and, lastly, 1 have not counted 
the years of the Hebrew anareby, for I eannot from Scrip* 
ture gather tln ir number. I eannot. 1 say, be certain as 
to the pf'riod (H*<*upied by the evi'iits related in Judges 
chap, xvii, on till tLc end of the book. 

It is thus abundantly evidem. that we eannot arrive at a 
true com|nita1ion of years tioin the histories, and, further, 
that the histones are inconsistent themselves on the BUb- 
ject. We are conqu'Jh^t to conlcss that these histories were 
conijiiled from various writers without previous arrange¬ 
ment and examination. Not less diaep'paucy is found 
between the ilales given in the Chroiiides of the Kings of 
Judah, and those in tluj Chronicles of th(5 Kings of Lsraol; 
, in tlie latter, it is stated that Jehoram, the son of Ahab, 
began t.o reign in the second year of the reign of Jehoram, 
the son of Jelioshaphat (2 Kings i. 17), but in the former w© 
read that Jehoram, the son of Jehoshapliat, began to reign 
in the tilth y<*ar of Jehoram,Atlie sou of Ahab (2 Kings viii, 
16). Anyone who compares the narratives in Chronicles 
with the narratives in the books of Kings, will find many 
similar div‘<cre]iau(;h‘s. Those there is no need for me to 
examine here, and still less am I called upon to treat of the 
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commentaries of those who endeavour to harmonize them. * 
Th^Kahbis evideni-ly let their fancy run wild. Such com¬ 
mentators as I have read, dream, invent, and as a last 
resort, play f;iHt and loose with the lan}.caajL?e. For iiistiince, 
when it is said in il ChronieJes, that Ahah was forty-two 
years old when he bei'an to reign, tht^y pretend that these 
years are <*uiu|)uted from the reign of Omri, not fi*om the 
birth of Allah. If this can be show'll to be tht* real mean¬ 
ing of the writer of the book of Chronic les, all J can say is, 
tliat he did not know how to state a fact. Tlie i*ommen- 
tators .jiake many other assertions i>f this kind, which if* 
true, wrouid } ove that, the aneient He]>rt'ws were ignorant 
both of tliej language, and of the w’ay to relate a plain 
narrative. 1- should in suet ease recicgnize no rule or reason 
in interpreting Scrijilnns buf it would be p<‘rmissible to 
hypotliosize to oin/s lieart’s content, 

If anyone Ihniks that, I u,m sptviking too g« nerally, and 
without sufiieient warrant, 1 would ask him to set himself 
to showing us some fixed ]ilan in tliese histories which might 
be followed williout lilanie by otluT wTi(er> of elironieles, 
and in liis efforts at harmonizing and inierpretution, so 
strictly toobseiweaud e^jdaiii the i-hiases and expressions, 
the order and the coniiectioiis, that we nun 1 k‘ able fo imi¬ 
tate these also in our writings.^ If he sii(*e('eds, I will at 
once give hun my hand, and he shall he to me as great 
Apollo; for 1 confess that after long endeavours I have 
iKien unable to discover anything of tlie kind. J ma,y add 
that I set down uothing here wdiieh 1 have not long rellected 
upon, and that, tliongh 1 w^as imbued from my boyhood 
up with the ordinarv ojiinions alumt the Scriptures, 1 have 
been unable to withstand the force of what I have urged. 

However, there is uo need to detain the n*ailer with this 
question, and drive him t6‘ attempt an iiu[)os,sibb‘task; I 
merely mentioned the fact in order to tluxvw light oh my 
intention. 

I BOW' pass on to other points ooneerniiig the tiTatmeut 
of these hooks. For we niust.a’emark, in addition to what 
has been shown, that these books wxto not guarded by pos¬ 
terity with such care that no faults crept in. The ancient 
scribes draw attention to many doulitful rt*adings, and some 
mutilated pas^ges, but not to all that exist: wdietlier the 

' Sec JJote 17, . "' 
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' faults are of sufficient importaiMJe to greatly embarrass the 
reader I will not now disinisB. I am inclined to think ^^t 
they sire of minor moment to those, at any rate, who road 
the Scriptures with enlightomnent: and I can |>ORitively 
affirm that I hav<" not iK»ticed any fault or various reading 
indoitrinal j>assuges sufficient to render them obseure or 
dou}>tful. 

Tlierf are st>me )»eo]»lc, bowever, who will not admit that 
tli«Te is any l•f^rru]^ti<)n, even in other j>assat;es, but main¬ 
tain that ]iy Mnne imuju** exercise of pn>\idcnee God has 
prt^^er^ed from <‘<.>rruption every word in tlie Bible: they 
say that ihc ^a^ious readings arc the symliols of pro- 
foiindest, niysterit^s, and that, mighty secrets he hid in the 
Iweiity-eiiihl liuitus whii'h or-cnr nay, even hi the very form 
of llie i»‘lters 

'^Vlli•f^^^‘r Iht V are aduatod by folly and anile devotion, 
or wlnUluT hy arrogame and iiialiet* so that th»*y alon*^* iUcty 
be held tn posM*ss the secrets of God, 1 Know not: this 
much 1 di> know, that T lind in their writings nothing which 
hastho air •!' aT>ivini‘ soeret, Itui only chlldl^h l5U*nl»rations. 
Iha^ercrei aii<l known certain Kai»bahsti( tritlers, wdiose 
insanity ]>roiolo's tiiv nneeasmg astonislmient. That faults 
have crept in will,] think, lx* deiiied by no sensible person 
who reads tic passage a]»out Saul, above quoted (1 Sam. 
xiii. 1) and alsu i! Sarn. vi. ; “And David arose and 
went with all the ])e(»]>le {hat wt-rc with him from Judah, 
to bring u]> from thenct' +ht* ark of God 

No one can fail to romiirk i hat tin* name of their desthia- 
tion, viz., Kjrjath-jcarinijGias been oinitb'd: nor can wo 
deny that 2 Sfiin. xiii. 37, has been tampered with and 
mutilated. “And Absalom fh^d, and went to Talnial, the 
son ol‘ Ainmihud, king of Geshur. And he mourned for liis 
smi even’ day. So AbLalom fled, and went, to Geshur, and 
was thf ri‘ tliret* vi*ars.” I know that I have remarked othOT 
pabsages of the same kind, but I cannot reciLll them at the 
moment. 

That the marginal notes T^hich are found eontinu^lly in 
the H(‘brcw Codices arc douldful r(*adings will, I tliink, be 
evident to everyone who has noticed tliat they often arise 
from the gi*eat similarity of some of the Hebrew letters, 
such for instance, as the similarity between Kaph and 

* Sec Note 18. 
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Beth, Jod and Vau, Daleth and Keth, &o. For example, 
theytext in 2 Sam. v, 24, runs *‘m the time when thou 
hcarest,’* and similarly in Judges xxi. 22, “And it shall 
l»e when their fathers or their brothers come unto us often,” 
the marginal version is “ coiuo unto us to complain.” 

So also many various readings have arisen from the use 
of the letters named mutes, which are generally not sounded 
in })ronunciation, and axe taken ])romisciiouRly. one for the 
other. For exam]»Ie, in L(‘\i1. xxv. 29, it is wrjlten, “GPhe 
house shaQ be established wliich is not in the walled city,” 
but the margiu has it, “ wliich is in a walled city.” 

Though these niatP'rs are self-evident, it is ne<*e.<;sary to 
answer the reasonings of e^ertiyn Pharibees, by wliich they 
endeavour to convince us t^at the marginal iiot(*s serv'e to 
indicate some m^^stery and were added nr ]>eintt‘(l out by 
thewrihii'S of the sacred books. The tirst of tiichc rcusoiis, 
which, in iny oiiiidoii, <;arries little weiglil, ic t.iken from 
the practice of reading the Script ui*e.s ahmd. 

If, it is urged, these notes wt'rc added to sIkov various 
readings which could not bo decided upon by pi*sl.erity, why 
has cubtoin prevailed that the marginal rt*adiugs should 
always lie retained? Why lias the meaning wliu'li is pre¬ 
ferred been set down in the margin when it ought to ha\e 
been iucorporabid in the text, and not ndc^galed tea side 
note? 

The second reason is more s|x*(‘ions, and is taken from 
the nature of the case. It is adniitled that faults have 
crept int<.> the sacred writings by chance and not ly design; 
but they say that in the five books tbe word for a girl is, 
with one exception, written witliout the letter “ he,” con¬ 
trary to all grammatical rult‘S, whereas in the margin it is 
written correctly according to the umversal rule of grammar. 
Can this have happened by mistake? Is it jiossible to 
imagine a clerical error t ;0 hivvo been committed every \ime 
the word occui’s? Moreover, it would have been easy to 
supply the emendation. Hence, when tliese readings are 
not accidental or corrections oi^manifest mistakes, it is sup- 
jKisod tliat they must liave lieeii set- down on ]>urpose by 
the original writers, and have a meaning. However, it is 
easy to answer such arguments; as to the question of cus¬ 
tom having prevailed in the reading of the marginal versions, 
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^ I will not spare innch time for its consideration; I know' 
not the ]>romptinfis of superstition, and perhaps tho 
tice may Imve arisen from the idea that }>oth rt^a-flings were 
deemed equally good or tolerable, and therefore, lest either 
sliouLl Ix^ neglected, one was appointed to bo written, and 
theotherto he read. Tlieyfearedto pronoifnee judgment in so 
Weighty a matter lest they should mistake the false for the 
true, and tlierefore tliey would give j>refcrence to neither, as 
they must necessarily have done if they had commanded one 
only to 1 h’ hoth read and written. This would be*espoeially 
Ibi'case where tlie marginal readings wert‘not writ ten down 
in the saen^d boots: or the eustom may have originatedli»e- 
causo Bonn* things though rightly written down w'ero desirtni 
to be read otherwise according+o the marginal ’version,and 
therefore the general rule was made that the marginal ver¬ 
sion should be followed in reading tbt‘ Seriptures, nio 
cause whicb indue<‘d the serihes to ex])ress]y preseiibe 
certain ])assages to be rejid in the marginal versitm, 1 will 
now toueli for not all tli<‘ marginal notes are various 
n*adiiigs, hut. some mark exj^n-ssioiis which have passed 
out of eomiinm use, obsoh'te words ainl terms which current 
decency did not allow to be read in a public, assembly. 
Tho an<,i‘'Tit writers, without any evil intention, employed 
no courtly ]»ara]»hrase, Imt called tilings by their plain 
names. Afterwards, tbrougb tin* spread of evil tlioughts 
and luxurv. v\or<ls which Could be used bv the aneieiii.s 
without (dTeiiee. eanie to be considered ohst'ene. Tlierewaa 
no need for this eauso to change the text of Scripture,’ 
Still, as a e<tue(*shion to the popular weakness, it iM^eamethe 
eiistoiii to .substitute more decent terms for words denoting 
Sexual intercourse, exi-reta, d:c., and to read tliem as they 
W'ere given in the margin. 

At any rate, wdiatov’or may Ivave, been the origin of tho 
[•rattiic <»i reading Si-ripture according to tlie marginal 
ver-sum, it was not that the true interprt'tfdioii is contained 
tin rein. beside.s that, the Kaldans in the Talmud oft^m 
difler from the Massoretos, and give other readings wldcb 
they a|»i)rove of, as I will shortly show, certain tMngs are 
found in the margin which appear less w’arranted by the 
uses of the Hebrew language. For exanqile, in 2 Samuel 
dv. 22, we read, “ In that the king hath fulfilled the re- 
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- quest of Ills servant/' a construction plainly rcfs^lar, and ■ 
agjjeoing with that in chap. xvi. But the margin lias it “of 
thy servant/’ which does not agree with the person of the 
i verb. So, too, chap. xvi. 25 of the same book, we find, 

“ As if one had inquired at the oracle of O-od/’ iho margin 
adding “ someone ” to stand as a nominative to the verb. 
But the correction is not apj^arently warranted, for it is a 
common j)ractice, well known to grammarians in the He¬ 
brew laiiguiigo, to use the third person singular of the active 
verb imj/ersonally. 

The sec'ond argument advanced by the Pharisees is easily * 
answered from what has just been said, n.amely. tliat the 
scribes >H*si<les the Aarious readings called attention to ob¬ 
solete words. For Ihere is no doubt tlud in Hebivw as in 
other languages, (‘hunges of use mad<* many AV(*rds obsolete 
and aiitiqnat<*(l, aud such w«.‘r«‘ found by the later scriU^s 
in the sacred books and noted by them willi a .'i(‘W to the 
lH>oks b<‘iug publicly read aee<»r4ling to enstoni. For this 
reason the word 7//f//|/er is alvays found mark<'fl Iw'eanst'its 
gender Avas urigiiia liy eoniinon, and it had tlie same mean¬ 
ing as the Latin yMerwfs (a viuiiil: jktsoii). So also the 
H.<*l>rtw capital Avas anciently <'all(M! Jerusalem, Jiol Jerusa- 
laim. As to the ])ronouns lumsidf and lier>ejf. I think that 
the later scribes changed rff?i into Ji>t/ (a vrry frequent 
change iu Hel»re\v) vheii they Avislied to exj»r<*ss the femi¬ 
nine gen<h>r, but that the an<*ients only ilistinguislied the 
two gcjiders by a change of vi>uels. 1 may also remark 
tliat tl»‘ irregular tenses of eiuiuin verbs dilfer in the 
am-ieut and iU()Jern forms, it being Ln'inevl} c<viisidered a 
mark of elegance^to omjdoy ciTiaiii hdters agreeabh' to the 
ear. 

In aAvord, T could easily multiply ]>roofs of this kind if 
I were m>t alraid of abusing t1ie-])atiem‘e of the reader. 
Perhaps 1 shall be aslovl how T became ac(|nainted witYi the 
fact that all thes<‘ expressions are obs(tlete. I reply that I 
hav<‘ found tlii'in iu tlu‘Tm>sf ancient Hel)reAV A\Tilers in the 
Bibb' itself, and that tlu'v ha,.ve n.d bt'eii imitated by sub¬ 
sequent authors, and tlins tiny are recognized as antiquated, 
though#!bt‘ language in AA'hitli they o*-cur is dead. But 
]>erliaps somooue may prt‘ss the question why, if it l>e true, 

AS I say, that the marginal indos of the Bible generally 
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mark Tarious readings, there are never mevre than two 
readings of a j>assage, that, in the text and that insitha 
margin, instead of tliree or mort'; and further, how the 
seribes can have hesitated bt-tweeii two readings, one of 
which is evidently contrary to granimar, and the other a 
plain correction. 

The answer lo thes(* questions also is easy: I will pre¬ 
mise that it is ahnost <*ertain that 1 lit re oaee were more 
various reiidings than those now ivt-urded. Fi>r instance, 
one finds many in the Talmud wdii<*h thr Mass^ondes have 
neglected, an<l aiv so ditterent one from the other that even 
the superstitious editor of the IJomberg Bible confesses that 
he cannot hamionizf* theiii. “ Wt* <*a imot say anything,” he 
writes, “except what we have Stjjd above, namely, that the 
Talmud is generally hi contnidiclion tt* the Massoretes.” 
So that. wt‘ are nut hound t(» hold that there never were 
more than two readings of any jias^age, yet I am willingtv> 
admit, and indeed 1 believe that more than two readings 
aie never found: and for the following reasons: — (T,) The 
cause of the dilferences of reudiiigonly admits of two, being 
generally tin similarity of certain letbTs, so that the ques¬ 
tion resolved itsell' into which should be writt^’ii Beth, or 
Kaf, Jod or*Van, Daletli or Beth: ec.^es which are v*ou- 
.stantly o<'curriug, and frequently yielding a fairly good 
meaning whichevr'r alternative be futopted. Sometimes, 
too, it is a question whether a syllable K* long or short 
quantity being determined by the letters oalknl iiiutds. 
Moreover, we nevt*r assertt*<l that all the marginal versions, 
writli(»ut exception, marked various readings; on the eon- 
traiy. we have stated that many wer•^ duo to motives of 
dcceney or a desire to explain obsolete worrts. ('ll.) I am in¬ 
clined to attribute the fsiot that more than tw'o reailingsare 
never found to the j^aueity of <'Xtmplars, perlmps not more 
th.jif'two or thiee, found by the scribes. In the treatise 
of the scribes, chap. vi.. mention is made of three only, pre¬ 
tended to have been found in the time of Ezra, in order that 
the marginal versions might be aitri tailed to him. 

Huwev<*r that may be, if the scrilxis ouJy had three codices 
we may easily imagine that in a given jiassage two#>f them 
would be ill accord, for it would be (jxtraordinary if each 
one of the three gave a different reading of the same text.. 
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The dearth of copies after the time of Ezra will surprise' ■' 
uc^^oue who has read tJie Ist chapter of Maocal)ees, or I 
‘ Josephus’s “ Antiquities,” Bk. 12, chap. 7, Nay, it appears ' 
wonderful considering the fi6*rce and daily pTsecution, lliat ' 
even these few should have been iircserved. Tliis will, 

I think, be plaih to even a (jursory reader of the history 
of those times. 


We have thus rliscovered the roa.sons why there are never 
more than two readings of a passage in the Bible, but this 
is a long wav frciin su]q)osiiig that we nyiy therefore con- ^ 
elude that the Bible was purj>osely written incorrcclly in ' 
such j»a.8sages in order t.o signify sonnj mystery. As to the . 
st^cond argument, that some passages are so faultily written 
that they are at ]>lain A"’rianee with all granmiar, and 
should have been eom'eted in the te\'t .ind not in the 


niaJ'giii, 1 attach little weight. tt> it., for I am not coneerned 
to say what religious motive the serihes may iutve hiul for 
acting as they did: ]>ossibly they did so from eandour, 
wishing to traiisniil the few I'Aeuiplar.s of the Bible wliich 
they had found exactly in tlieir original stale, marking the 
differences they disco\ert'd. in tlie margin, not as doubtful 
readings, but as siinp]<* variants. I lia\e myself called 
them doubtful nwliugs, lieeause it would be gem rally im¬ 
possible to .say w'hicli of tlu* two virsious is jreferuble. 

Lastly, besides thesi* doubtful readings the scribes 
have (hy leaving a hiatus in the muldlii of a ]>aragi‘ap*h) 
iiftirkod several passages as niutilaied. The Massoretes 
have counted uj> Bueh instanees, ami they amount to tiiglit- 
and*twtmty. 1 do not know' whether any niysUry is thought 
to liirk in the number, «it any rate the I’liarisees religiously 
preserve a certain amount of (mipty space. 

One of sneh hiatus o**eurs ("to give an instaneo) in Gen. 
4, 8, where it is written, And Cain said to liis brother 
.... and it eaine to pass while they were m the field,Xe.,” 
a space being h^ft in which 'wo should expect to hear what 
it was that Cain said. 


Similarly there are (besides ^lose jioint s wo have noticed) 
eigbt-aud-twenty hiatus h*ft by the scribes. Many of 
those Wipuld not be ro<*ognized as inutila1.t“d if it w'cre not 
for the empty space left. Bat I have said enough on this 
subject. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN EXAMTN\T10N OP TTIE REMAINING BOOKS OF THE OEB 
TESTAMENT ACCOEDINO TO Till: PRECEDING METHOI». 

I HOW pass on to the reinainiiij^ If^joks of tho Old Tes- 
tamont. Ooncoriiiu^ tIx' two IxHtlvS <>f Chronicles f have 
nothing j)artii*ular or iini»or1aiit to n*niark, except that 
they were certainly WTitteii after the time of Ezra, and j>08- 
sihly after the restoratuai of tlx* Temple l»y Jtxlas Ma<iea«- 
ba?us/ For in chajx ix. of the tirst ho.)k we find a reckon¬ 
ing of the families who W’ere tix* tirsi to live in Ji'nisalciu, 
and in verse 1/ the iiame.s of the porters, of which tw’O 
recur in Helx-miah. This shows that the }>ook» were cer¬ 
tainly eonijdled after the rebuilding of the As to 

their actii.i.1 wribT, tlieir anthont\, utility and doctrine, 1 
come to IX* eoix'luhioii. J have aJwms been astonished 
tluit. tliev Jiavf been included in tlx* Bible bv men who 
shut <>iit from the canon the I'ouk.i of Wisdom. Tobit, and 
the others styh'd ii}»ocry]*JiaI. I do not aim at disjiaraging 
their authorilv. but as thev an* uiinersallv received J wiil 

• ft 

leave them as tliey are. 

The Psalms were (*olleete(l and <livided into five Inioksin 
the time of xlx' second temjde. for Ps. Ixwviii. was published, 
uceordiiig to Pliilo-Juda-us, wliib* king J**hoia.eliiri tvas stili^ 
a prisoner in Babylon; and Ps Ixxxix. wfien the same king 
obtained his lilxTty: 1 do not think I’liilo would have 
made the statement iiiflcss either it had been the reeeivcHl 
opinion in liis lime, or else had be(*n told him by irust- 
w<*rthY ■i)ersons. 

The Proverbs of Solomon wen*, I b(‘lii*ve, eolledtfd at the 
same time, <a* at least in tlx* tinx* (d King Josiah; for in 
chap. XXV. 1, it is written, “ These ari* also ]*rovorhs of Sobs- 
mon wliich 1 lu* ni(;n of Uezekiah, king of Judah, oo|ied otit,” 
I cannot here jiass over in silence the audacity of the 
Babbis who wished to exclude from the sacred canon both 


1 
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the Provi'rLs and Ecclesiastes^ and to put them "both in the ; 
A|>oci 7 plia. In fact, they would actually have done so, if ■, 
, they had not lighted on certain passages in which the law 
of Moses is extolled. It is, indeed, grie. ous to think that 
•* the settling of tlie sacred canon lay in the hands of such 
men; however, *1 congratulate them, in this instance, on 
their suffering us to see these books in qutustion, though I 
. cannot refrain from dfmbtmg wiiother they have trans¬ 
mitted them in absolute good faith; but I will not now 
linger tih this jxjinl. 

I pass on, th(m, to the ]>rophetic books. An examinaticin .j 
of the.se assure.s me that the projdiecies iherein contained • 
have been comj)iled from other lH)oks, and are not always 
set down in the exact ord:*i‘ in wliich tlcy wore spoken or 
writte" by the projdiet s, but are only such as were collected 
here i .d thf^re, so tlisit thi'v are Imt, fragnumtary. 

Isaiah began to pro])hetT in the reign of IT?:zi<i,h, as the 
writer himself tt'slifics m tlic first vitsc. He not only 
prophesied at that, time, but, furthermore wrote the his- 
V, tory of king (see - (^hron. xxvi, 22) in a volume * 
'%now lost. That wliicli we possess, we have shown to have 
i Hjn taken from the chronii-les of the kings of Judah and 
IsiAel. 

We may' add tli.it the "Rabbis assert that this ]>rophet 
prophesied in tin* reign of JVJanas.st;h, by whom he was 
eventually put to death, and, .iltliough this seems to l>e a 
myth, it yet shows that they di<l not think that all Isaiah’s 
prophecies are exuini. 

The projdiecies of Jcremiali, whicli are related historically 
are also taken from various rhroiiieles; for not only are 
they heaped togetlier eonfusixlly, without any account being 
taken of dates, but. a.lso the same story is told hi them dif- 
ferently in dift'erent passagi'S. For instance, in cha]> xxi. 
we are told tliat the cause of Jeremiah’s fear was tliat he 
had prophesied the destruction of the city to Zedekiah who 
consulted liim. This n.arrath'e suddenly pa.s.ses. in chaji xxii., 
to the j»ro]>het’s remonstranecs to Jehoiakim (Zedekiah’s 
predecessor;, and the ])rediet ion he made of that king’s cap¬ 
tivity; in chap, xxv., come the revelations granted to 
the prophet previously, that is in the fourth year of Je¬ 
hoiakim, and, further on still, the revelations received in 
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the first year of the same reign. The continuator of Jere¬ 
miah goes on hoa 2 )iug prophet'y njxm prophecy without any 
regard to dates, imtii at last, in cha}). xxxviii. (as if the in¬ 
tervening chapters had Ixvn a parenthesis), lie takes up the 
thread dropped in chap, xxi. 

In fact, th(‘ eonjunetion with which chap, xxxviii. begins, 
refers to the 8th, 9th, and lOtli verses of chap. xxi. Jere¬ 
miah’s last fear is tliere vt^ry dift’ert'utly described, and a 
totally sejjara.te cause is given for liis daily retention in the 
court of the prison. 

We may thus elearly s<hj that these portions of the hook 
have been (soinjtiled frt>ni various sources, and are only from 
this point of view f-omprehcnsible. The ])rop]ieeies con¬ 
tained in the remaining cha[»ter^. vrlien- ileieniiah s}>eaivs 
in the first pier,son. si‘em t,o bt' taken from a bi<ok, -written 
by Barueli, at Jeremiah’s di(itatioij. These. ho’v\’c\(*r, only 
comprise (as ap]>ears from ehaji. xxxvi. 2) the ]»roj>hecieH 
revealed to tlu^ jtrophet from the time* of Josiah to the fourth 
year of Jehnjukmi. at which jM-riod the hook bcLrins. The 
contents of elia]*. \lv. 2, onto cJiaji. li. 59, seem tiken from 
the same volume. 

That the I took of Ezekiel is only a fragment, is clearly 
indicated hy tlie lij'.st -ver.M.'. For an^oiu* may st‘e tha.t the 
conjunction with wliu'li it Ix-triie., refers to somethiiig al¬ 
ready said, and coniiorts what follows I herewith. However, 
not only this eonjunetion, bn-" the whole text of the discourse 
implies oth<-r writings Tho fact of the pn‘seut work be¬ 
ginning in the thirtieth year slnovs dial the propliet i.s coii- 
tiuuing, not coirimeneing a discourse; and this is 4‘onfirmed 
bv the writer, who juirentlii*tieallv states in verse 3, “The 
Word of the bord (ame f>ft<'ii unto Ezekiel the priest, the 
son of Euzi, in the l!in<l,of the C9ialdeans,” as if to say that 
the pro]:iiecies wliich ln\-is about to relate are the stxjuel to 
re\ elarJons form(‘rlv reeeived bv Ezekiel from God. Further- 
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more, Jose]hiis, “ Antiq.” \. 9, say.s that Ezekiel prophesied 
tliat Zedekiah should not see K'lbylon, wlmvas the book 
we iH»w have not oiilv contains no such stfiti'ineiit, but con- 
tra-nvnse asserts in ehap. xvu. that he should bo taken to 
Babylon as a cajitivo.^ 

Of Hos<*a I cannot jiosi lively state that he wrote more 
than is now extant in the 1 look bearing his name, but I am 

' 8oe Note 20. ^ 
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astoniaKed at thn smallnesa of the quantity we possess, fot 
yie sacred writer asserts that the prophet prophesied for 
more than eighty years. 

We ]nay asseri, speaking generally, that the compiler of 
the prophetic books neither collected all tile prophets, nor 
all the writings of those Wii have; for of the prophets who 
are sahl to have propluisit'd in the reign of Manasseh and of 
whom general mfmtion is made in 2 Chron. xxxiLL 10, 18, 
we have, evidcnily, no i>rophecies extant; neither have we 
all th;* pro])hecies of the twelve who give their names to 
books. Of Jonah wo have only the prophecy concerning 
the Ninevites, tliough he also pro])]iesi*‘d to the children of ' 
Israel, as wo learn in 2 Kings xiv. 25. 

The book and tlie personality of Job have caused much 
controversy. Borne tliii'ik ^that the book is the work of 
Moses, and the whole narrative merely allogorieal Such 
is the o]>ini(.n) of tJie Kabbins recorded in the Talmud, and 
th(‘y are snjuiorted 1 >y Maiinonidt'sinIiis “MoreNebuehim.” 
Others believi' it. to be a true history, and some suppose that 
Job liv||| in the time of Jacob, and wa.s married to his 
daught er Dinah. A ben Ezra, howt^ver. as 1 have already 
stated, affirms, in his conmnmtaries, that the work is a 
translation into Hebrew from some other language: I could 
wish that In* <oul<l advance more cogent, arguments tlian 
he does, for tse might tlieu conclude t.luit the Oentiles also 
had .sacred books. I nijstdf leave tin' matter undecided, 
but I conjecturt' Job to have been a. Gentile, and a man of 
very stalie i-lmrac1er, who at first prospered, then was as- 
sailed with terrible calamities, and finally was restored to 
great ha]>]>ine.ss. (He is thus named, among oi.hers, by 
Ezekiel, xiv. li>.) I take it tliat the coust.auey of his mind 

amid the vicissitudes of his fortune occ^isioued many men to 

« • 

dis])ute abinit (rod's proi^dence. of at h^ast «.'aused the writer 
of the book in (juostion to comp(*sc his dialogues ;«for the* 
contents, ami also the stvh', &<‘em to emauatt^ far less from 

ftr 

a man wi-en-hedly ill and lying among ashes, than from one 
refiecting at taisc in his study. I should also be inclined 
to agree witii Aben Ezra tlsat the book is a translation, for 
its poetry seems akin to that, of the Gentiles; thus the 
Father of G-ods snmnious a council, and Momus, here called 
Satan, criticizes the Divine decrees with the utmost freedom. 
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But these are mere conjectures without any sv»li(l foun¬ 
dation. 

I pass oil to the hook of Daniel, wliich, from chap. viii. 
onwards, undoubtedly contains fht‘ writing of Daniel him¬ 
self. Wlienco the first, seven cha]jterB are <k*rived I cannot 
say; we may, how(‘ver, conjecture that, tJiey were first 
written in Ciialdean, tlu'v are taken from Chaldean 
clirtmieles. If this could he |»r<>v«*d, it. would fonn a veiy 
striking proof of the fact that tlie sacredness of Seriptiu'e 
depends on our understanding of tlie doetriues theiehi sig- 
lufied, and not on the words, the langnage, and the j^imses 
in wliieh these doi-trines are convened to ns; uiul it ’would 
further show us that. l»oolvs wJtieh teaeli and sj>eak of what¬ 
ever is highest and best are c((ii,il!v saered, \\ hat ever ]>e the 
tongue in wdiieh tJiey av<‘ \sritteii, or the nation to which 
they iK'long. 

We can, however, in this «'ase only r.niark tliat the 
chapters 111 question v\e]v writfiui in Chal<leo, and yet aro 
as saered as the rest ot the Ihide, 

The first hook of Ezra is so intiinalt'lv (■ouuected with 

* 

the hook of Daniel that hotli ar<‘ plainly recognizable as the 
work of the same author, 'writing of J<>wish Jiistury from 
the time of the first cajitivjty ouwur(h.>. 1 have no hesita¬ 
tion in joining to this th*- hook of Esther, tor the eonjiiuc- 
tion with -which it begins (an uder to nothing else. It 
cannot be the same work as that written by 3Iorde(‘ai, fc:% 
in eha.j). ix. 20-22. another |/“rson relates that Mordecai 
wrote letters, and tells us their contents; further, that 
Queen Esther confirmed the da} s of rurini in their times 
appointed, and that the dcer«‘t* was written in the book— 
that is (by a Hebraisin), in a liook known to*all then living, 
which, as Aben Ezra and the re^t I'onfcss, has now perished, 
liastly.'for the rest of the acts oft Mordecai, the liistoriail 
refers lOs Lo the clironielcs of the kings of Persia. Thus 
there is no doubt that this kook was written by the same 
person as he who recounted tli<‘ history of Daniel and Ezra, 
and who wrote JtTelieiniah,' sometimes ealJed the second 
book of Ezra. We may. then,* aflinn that all these books 
are from one hand ; but we have no clue whatever to the 
personality of the author. However, in order to determine 
whence lie, whoever he was, had gained a knowdedge of 

' tSee Note 21. 
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the historieg which he had, perchance, in groat measure 
lj»m8clf writtfm, we may remark that the governors or 
chiefs of the Jews, after the restoration of the Temple, kept 
8crii)os or liistoriographors, who wrote annals or chronicles 
of them. The chronicles of the kings are often quoted in 
the‘hooks of K*ingB, hnl. flie chronieJes of iht‘ chiefs and 
priests arc quoted for the first time in Neliciiiiali xii. 23, 
and again in 1 Mace, xvi. 24. Thi.s is uinlouhtedly the 
hook refcrr<*d to as confainingthedecree of Esther and the 
acts of ^ordeeai; and which, as we said with Ahen Ezra, 
is now lost. Fj'om it were taken the wlmle contents of 
these tVvur )»ook.s, f\>r n<k utlier authority is quoted hy their 
writer, or is known to ns. 

That Ihesc hooks not written hy either Ezra or 

Nehemiali is pkLin from T^ela'iniah \ii. iK vlu^re the dc- 
H<*endantH of tlic higli priest, Joshua are traced down to 
Jaddua, the sixth high priest, wlio went to lueid Alexander 
the Grea-t, wlieii the F<*rsian em]urt' was almost siihdued 
(Jostqiluis, ‘*Ant.”ii l<H),or wlio, according to Philo-Judsous, 
was the sixtli and last IdgJi priest uiidtu* tlie Persians. In 
the same chapter of N^eln*miiih, verse 22, tlii.spfuiit is clearly 
brought out: “Tin* Tsoilcs in the days of Ehushih, Joiada, 
and Johanau, and Jaddu.i, wmv n-i-orded chief of the 
fathers: als<) the ]>riesTs, to tlie reign of Darins the Per¬ 
sian”—that is to say. in the clironicles; and, 1 bupj»ose, 
DO one tliiiiks’ that the livi's of Noliemiah and Ezra were so 
jirolonged that they outlived fourteen kings of Persia. 
Cyrus was the hist who granted the Jews permission to 
rebuild tht*ir Temple, the period Ix'tween liis time and 
Darius, fourteeiyh and last king of P**rsia. extends over 
230 years. T have, therefore, no doubt that these books 
wer(‘ written after Judas Maci'abauis bad restored tlie 
worship in tin; Ti‘iu])le, "for at tiiiat time false bi^oks of 
Daniel, Ezra, and Esther were pulJishod by evil-disposed 
persons, who wert' almost, certainly Saddueees, for tbe 
writings were never rei*ognized by tbe Pharisees, so far 
as 1 am aware; and, although eertain myths in tbt‘ fourth 
book of Ezra are re]»eated in tbe Talmud, they must not 
be set down to the Pharisees, for all but the most igno¬ 
rant admit that they have boon added by some trifler: 
in fact, I tHnk, someone must have made such addi- 

* See Note 22. 
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tions with a riew to casting ridicule on all the traditions of 
. the sect. 

Perhaps these four l)ooks wt-i-f written out and published 
at the time 1 have mentioned with a view to showing the 
peo]»1e that the prophecies ot‘ Daiiii'l had been fulfilled, and 
thus kindling their j'iet.y, and awakening a ho])e of future 
deliveraiiee in the midst of their luihfortunos. In spite of 
their j'ectmt, origin, the book.s before us contain many 
errors, due, I sn]»]»oae, to the liastt‘ with which they were 
written. Marginal readings, sin h as 1 luive nien1j5ncd in 
tlie last chapter, are found li(*re as elsew here, and in even 
greater abundance; tln^re art‘. ^norcover. <‘ortaiiJ passages 
wdiich can only be accounted for by supjnosing some such 
cause as hurry. 

However, ]*. fore calling attontion to the marginal read¬ 
ings, 1 w'lll r<‘mark that, if the I/liansecs are right in sup¬ 
posing them to have Iuh'u amient, and the work of the 
original scribes, wc must perforce admit, that these scrilies 
(if there wort* more than oiio) set them do\ni because they 
found tlial the text from xvliich they w^e,re eo])ying was 
inaccurate, and <lid yet not ventnn* to alter what was 
W'rittcn by tle ir predcee‘<s<*rs ,ind ^u]jei'iors. I need not 
again go into tlie sul-jeir at length, and 'will, therefore, 
ju'oci'ed to mention some disc i<'paneies not noticed in the 
margin. 

I. Some error has er* id into the text of the second 

A 

cliapb'r of K/,ra, for in veive dd we an' told that the total 
of all those* mentioned in tie rest of the ehaptor amounts 
to 42,860; but, when we come to add up the several items 
■we get as ri‘siill only 20,H1>S. There must, therefore, lx* au 
error, «*it.her in the* total or in tin* details. Tlie total is 
probably eorrc'et, for it would nn'st lik<*ly lie well known to 
all as a note‘Wort liy tiling; but with the details, the case 
would be different. If, then, any error had iTept into the 
total, it would at, onee have bee *11 remarked, and easily cor- 
recd-ed. This view is ('oiilirmc*d by Neliomiah vii., whore 
this c'liapter of Ezra is mentionod, and a total is given 'in 
jilain corrt'spoudonce thereto ;*1mt the details aro altogether 
different--some arc largtir, and some leas, than those in 
Ezra, and altogether they amount to 31,089. We may, 
therefore, conclude that both in Ezra and in Neheiniah the 
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details are erroneously given. The commentators who at- 
tempt to harmonize these evident contradictions draw on, 
their imagination, each to the best liis ability; and while 
professing adoration for eacli letbir and word of Scriitture, 
only succeed in jiolding uj) the sacrod writers to ridicule, as 
though iljt'Y Inew not how to write or relate a ]>lain 
narrative. Such j»erNons effect nothing but to render the, 
clearness of S<‘riptuiv ohscim^. If the Bihlc* could evert'- •' 
wliere be interjireted afier th<‘ir fa.shiou, there w^ould })e no 
such thing as a rational statement of wliicli the nn^aning 
could be relied cu. However, there is no need to dwell on 
the Huhjed ; o'Jy I am convinced that if any historian 
were, to attein^it to imitste the proceedings fr(‘ely attributed 
to tJie writorj of th(i Bilflo, the commentators would cover ' 
him with ^>dijtcni]>t. If it ho hlasphemy to as.sert that 
thiTc arc 'linYi'rrors in Scripture, what nanu^ shall we apply 
to tht»so't^ho foist into it, their own fancies, who degrade 
the sa^A‘d writers till they stM*m t») write t:onfuse<i non- 
senstt and wdio dt'uy the ]daiiieKt and most evident, mean¬ 
ings/ What in tin* whol(' Bible can be jilainer than the 
faeV that lilzra ami bis coinjianions, in the second cha])ter 
t/'thc book attributed to him, have given in detail the 
/.leekoniug of all tlie Hebrews who set out with them for 
’^’Jerusalem Tliis is (H’oTc*d hy the reckoning Ixdiig given, 
not only of those who told their liue.age, but also of those 
who were unable to do so. Is it not eijually cleai' from 
Nehemiaii vii 5, that’ the writt'r merely there copies the list 
given in Ezra*’" Those, therefore, who explain these pas¬ 
sages otherwise., deny the pl;iin meaning of S(*ripture—nay, 
they deny ycri]»ture it seK. Tlu'y think it pious to reconcile 
one passage of S(*ripture witli another—a jiretty piety, for¬ 
sooth, which aceoiiiniodates the. clear paastiges to the 
obscure, the correct to thV* fault Y,*t,he sound to the eprrupt, .r, 

Far be it from me to call such commentators blasphe¬ 
mers, if their motives be pure; for to err is human. But 
I return to ray subje<*t. 

Besides these errors in iigmericald(‘tails, there are others 
in th«‘ genealogies, in the history, and, I fear also in the 
prophecies. The pro])hccy of Jeremiah ((diap. xxii.), eon- 
ceniing Jechoniah, evidently does not agree wdth his history 
as given in 1 Chronicles hi. 17-10, and especially with the,,*-;''; 

I . y NI , i 
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last words of the cha.|)ttT, for I can hardly see how the 
prophecy, “thoii shalt die in peace,” can be applied lo 
Zedoliiah, whose eyes were dui:: ont after Ids sous had been 
slain l>cfore him. If ]»ropheeies an‘ to he iiitei*prcted hy 
th<*ir issue, we Jiiust niiike a change of name, and read 
Jechojiiali for Zed**kiali. .'iiid vice turttn. Viiis, however, 
would be too ]>£ira<loxieal a proceeding; so I i»refer to leave 
the matter uiH xplaiiied, especially as the error, if error there 
he, must ht‘ set down to the historian, and not to any fault 
ill the autliorities. 

tdther djllieiilties I w’ill not touch U]>cni, as I should only 
w’t'iiry the remler, and. mor4‘<.»v<'r. be repeating the remarks 
of other writers, F«.‘r K. Selomo, in fae<* ot the iiianifcRt 
Contradiction in the abt>ve-mentl »i<*d geiiealogit*s, is eom- 
jwillod to hrejik forth into these w'ords (see ins commentary 
on 1 Cliron. viii.). “Ezra (whom he su]>])oses to Ik* the 
author of the book itf Chronicles) gives dilfercnt names 
and a diiTcrenl genealogv^ to the sons <»f Ijenjamin from 
that which w tind in Genesis, jind des<‘ribos most of the 
Levites dift’erently from Joslina, bc<'aus(' In* found original 
discrepain'ies.” And, again, a little kLt(T; “The g<*iioalogy 
of GilH'oii and otln*rs is d<‘seril>ed twic* in difl\*rent wavs, 
from diiferoiit tablcvS of ea<'li genealogy, anil in writing 
them do\Yn Filzra adopted the vi*rs'on given in tin* majority 
of the toxts, and when the auihority was eijiial he gave 
hotli.” Thus granting that thest* books were eompiledfrom 
sourees (vriginally in<'orro(t a,ml uueertain. 

In fact the eomnientat<u‘s, in seeking t(» harmoni/e dif¬ 
ficulties, gencrallv ilo no more than indnate their causeH: 
for 1 BUjtposo m> siltk* [H‘rson supposes that tin* sacred his¬ 
torians delibeiateh wrote with the object oi ajipt'ariug to' 
contradict th ‘inst'lves freely, 

Pt'rjT'aps I sliall be fold thati^ 1 am overthrowing the 
auth<tril V of S(‘ri]>ture, foi that, aei'ordiiig to me, anyone 
may susjM*<*t. it of error in any i»asKage; hut, on the con¬ 
trary, I liav(‘ shown that my object, has been to prevent 
the clejM’ and unetirrujded [iqissages being aee,oinmodated 
to and eorrupted by the faulty ones; neither does the fact 
that some passages are corrupt warrant us in Busia^cting 
all. No book ever was conipl<*te]y fnn* from faults, yet I 
would ask, who suspects all hooks to he every\yhere faulty? 
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Sui'ely no one, especially wlien tho phraseology is clear and 
the intention of the author i>lain. 

*1 have now finished the task I set myself with respect to 
the hooks of the Old Testament. We may easily conclude 
from what has been said, thai. ])eforti the time of tJie Macca- 
hees’there was no canon of sabred hoots,'hut that those 
wliich we now j>osb<:‘ss were selected from a multitude of 
othe^^ at the period of ihe restorai ion of tlie Temple hy the 
Flmrisees (who also instituted the set form of prayei’s), 
who arc** nlone responsible for their aec'i’jdance. Those, 
tlierefore, tvlio -woukl deinonstrattj tin* anlliority of Holy 
Seripture, are hound to show the authority oi' each sepa¬ 
rate Ijook ; it. is luU. enough to ]irovt‘ tlie Divine iirigin of a 
singh; hook in order to ii^er the Divine lU’igiii of thti rest. 
In that ease we should liavt‘‘to assunu’ that the council of 
Pharisees was, in its choice* of hooks, infallilde. and this 
could never he proved. 1 am led to ass<‘rl tiud. the Phari¬ 
sees alone seh-cted the hooks of tlte Old Testament, and in- 
serkMl them in the canon, from the fact that in Daniel ii. is 
proclaimed the doctrine of tlie Kesurreetion, which tlio 
Sudducees deuietl; and, furthermore, the Pharisees jdainly 
a.ss<‘rt in the Talmud that they s{> seh’cted them. F«)r in 
the treatise of Sahhatlms, cliajiler ii., folio 30. page 2, it is 
written; “li. Jidnida, suriuimed Kahhi, ri'ports that the 
exj»erts wished to eonci'al the hook of Pcelesiasfes heeause 
tlu‘y found therein words ojtposi'd to the knv (that is, to 
the hook of the law of Moses). Whv did thev not hide it.? 
Because it. begins in aecordan<-(‘ with the law, and ends 
a<-<ording h' the law;” ami a little furllu'r on we read: 
“Tliey sought also to eoneeal tiie hook of Proverlis.” And 
in tlie first cha]>1er of tin* same treatise, fol 13, }iage2: 
“Verily, uanu' one man for good, yveii he "who was called 
Neghnnja, the si>n of Hf^zekiah: ^or, save for liim, the 
hi*ok of Ezi'kitd would ]>eeii I’oncealed, l)ecause it agreed 
not. with the words of tJie law.” 

It is thus ahundaiitly clear that men expert in the law 
summoned a council to decide wliich books should, he re¬ 
ceived into the canon, and w^hicli excluded. If anv man, 
therefore, wishes to ho eert.ified as to Ihrj authority of all 
the hooks, let him call a fresli council, and ask every 
member his reasons. 


* fcsec* iiote 23. 
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The time hais! now come for examining in, the same 
manner the l»ooks in the Now Testament; hut as I learn 
,, that Iht' task has been already performed by men highly 
• skilled in science and languages, and as I do not myseft 
possess a kuowletlge of Greek sufficiently exact for the 
task; lastly, as we have lost the originals of those hooks 
which wore written in Hebrew, I prefer to decline the 
undertaking. However, I wnll ioueh on those joints which 
have most bearing on my subject in the following chapter. 


A 
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’ CHAPTER XI. 


AN INQUIRY WHETHER THE APOSTLES WROTE THEIR EPIS¬ 
TLES AS APOSTLES ANP PROPHETS, OR MERELY AS 
TEACHERS ; AND AN EXPLANATION OF WHAT IS MEANT 
BY AN APOSTLE. 


N O rcti'ler of the New Tcstam^‘nt cmii (loiiLf that the 
Ai>( tstles wore prui>lx 4 *ts ; hut as a ]tr(»]'ht‘t does not 
always sp<‘a,lv hy revelation,*hut oulv at rarn int^Tvals, as 
we showed at the <‘nd of Ohaj). L, nuiy fairly inquire 
whe1h<*r the Apostles wroto their Ej)ibt]eh a.-* prophets, hy 
rtwelation and oipress mandate, as Moses, J<‘remiali, and 
otht'rs did, or whether <m!\ ah ]>rivat«' uidividuals or 
teaehers, especially as Paul, in Corinthians xiv. tJ, mentions 
Two sorts of preaching. 

If we examine the sty]<* of the Epistles, we sha,lJ find it 
totally different from that emjdoyed hv tlie ]»ro]']K‘ts. 

The prophets are eontiiiually ass('rtin^ that they sp('ak 
hy the command of Gfod : “ I’hus saith tho Lord,” “The 
Lord of hosts saith,” “Tla* eommaud of the Lord,” ,te.; 
and tills was their hahit not only in ashemlili**,*. <>f tlie pro- 
I;h(*ts, hut also in th<‘ir epistles (^mtainin^ r«'veluti«ms, as 
a]»j>earH from the ej)istle of Elijah to Jelioram, 2 C-hrou. xxi. 
12, wliich iM'^iiis, “Thus saitli the Lord.” 

In the Apostolic Epistles wc liud not,lung of the sort. 
Contrariwise, in 1 Cor. vii. 40 Paul^s[keaks aciovding to liis 
own 0} anion and in many»passago^i we eoiue across doubt- 
and jKTpltxed jihrases, such as, “ We tliink, thert^ore,” 
iii, 28; “^^ow 1 tliink,”^ Kt»m. ^iii. 18, and so on. 
these, other exiiressions are met with very ditt'erent 
from’those nse<i by tlu’ projdiets. For instance, 1 Cor. 
vii, 6, “But I 8j>eak this t)y permission, not by eonmian<I- 
xnent;” I giYemy judgnnait as om* tliat hath obtained miTi'y 
of the Lord to be faithful” (1 Cor. vii. 25), and so on in 
many other passages. Wo must also remark that in the 
^ ^ See Note 24. 
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aforesaid cliaptcr Ibe Apostle says that when he states that 
he has or lias not the prix^cpt or conunandment of G-odi'he 
does not int'aii the ]»recopt or commandment of God re¬ 
vealed to himself, hilt only the words uttered by Christ in 
His Sermon on the Mount. Furthermore, if we examine 
the manner iti which the Apostles j?ive oifL evangelical doc¬ 
trine, we shall st*e that it differs materiallv from the 
method !wh»]>t('d by the jirophets. llie A]>ostles everywhere 
reason as it they wen' arguing rather than pnjjhes^'iiig; 
the j>n>}»liecieR, on the otlier hand, contain only doj-mas and 
cominaiuls God is tin rein introdinrd as speaking not to 
reason, Imt as i^!^ning decrees hy His ahsohite fiat. Tlie 
authority of the j»rt»]ihets does not submit to discussion, 
for whos(.n-vcr wishes to find rational ground for his argu¬ 
ments, l*y that wish stihmits them to evervone’s ]>rivato 
judgment Tliih Paul, inasmin-li as he uses rt'ason. a}»pcurs 
to have done. fi»r he says in 1 <\>r. x. 15, “1 s]>eak as to 
wise men, iiidtre ;\e wlait T say.” The ])ro]hets, as we 
showed a.t the end of Uh.i(>terl., did not ]>«TCciM* what was 
revealed by virfueof tlieir natural re.'ison, and though then* 
are certain passages in the Pentatemh which set'in be 
ai>]M*als to indn--lion, tlie\ turn out, on nearer examination, 
to be iiothinn hut peremptory comPiands For instance, 
wJien Mose.vi sa\s. l)<>iit \xxi. 27, *'Hehold, while T am vet 
alive with von. tins dav veliave i>ef‘n rt'lsdlious against the 
Lord; and hovr much Tno'’e after iny <leatli,” we must by 
no means comiude that ldo^es wished t«> coinince the 
Israelites by reastuj that they would neei'ssarily fall away 
from the worsbij* of the Lord afi.-r ili^ <leath ; for the argu¬ 
ment wwild liave been false, as ??(‘n]itur(‘ itself shows: the 
Israelities conhnm-d faithful during the lives of Joshua and 
the elders, aod altcTward.s during the time of Saiime], 
Haxid, ami Solomon, 't’lierefon iiie wonis of M<>sos are 
nn'rel, a moral in junction, in wdiuii he predicts rhetorically 
the tutun* b.iekslidiiig (»f the jieojde so as to im]>ress it 
vivid)\ (*n th*‘ir iinaginatioiis 1 sayil»at Moses spoke of 
himself in order to liiid likelihood to his ]>n‘dictioii, and 
not as a ]»ro]tlK>t by revelation, because in verse 2) of the 
same cliajder wu'an* told that God rinealod the same tiling 
to Moses in ditbTt'iit words, and there was no need to make 
Moses eei-taiii by argument of God’s prediction and decree; 
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it was only nocessary that it shoxild he vividly impressed 
on .-his imaf^inafiion, and this could not bo l>etter acf'om- 
plished than by inia^ning the existing contumacy of the 
peoj)le, of which he had had frequent experience, as likely 
to extend into the future. 

All the arguments employed hy Moses in the five lK>oks 
are to be uiidersiood in a similar manner; they are not 
drawn from Hie armoury of r(‘aKOii, but are merely modes 
of exjiression ealenhiicd to instil with efli(‘a<*y. and })n.‘sciit 
vividlv t * tin* iinagination the commands of God. 

However, I do not wish afisolntcly to deny that tl\e 
jirophets ever argued from riwelation ; I only maintain that 
the jtro]>hets iiiado more legitimate use of argnnient in pro- 
jiortion as their kiniwhdge ajiproaehcd nior<‘ nearly to 
ordinary knowledge, and by this we know that they ikis- 
sessi'd a kiiowJedg«‘ a]>ove the ordinary, inasnimdi as they 
}H’oeIaiined ab.solute dogmas, decrees, or judgments. Thus 
Mos 4‘R, the eliief of tlie ]>Tophets, never nsod legitimate 
argnmeut, and, on the other hand, the long deduet ions and 
argnmonts of Paul, such as we find ni the Ejustle 1< the 
litunans, arc in in)wivse writttm from sii])cruatural n'velatioii. 

Tlie inodes of ex]iression und di.seourse adopted by the 
Ajiostles m the Ejnslles, slutw vorj clearly that the latter 
W'ere not. written hy iv\elution and Ihviiie eominand, but 
merely by tin' iiaturai jM*w4‘rs und judgment of tin* authors. 
Tiny consist in luMtherly udnioiiitions and courteous ex]»res- 
sions such us would uev«*r be I'lnjdoye^l in jiroplnsy, us for 
instaiU'e, PunJ’s excuse in itoinans xv. 1.5, ‘’I lia\<“ WTitli’U 
tin* more b(»ldlv unto y<»u in some sort, niy bndhren." 

* to • 

We may arrive at the same coinOusion from observing 
that wc never rea^ that, the Aj»ostles wer** eommanded to 
write, but only that tiny W'<*nt everywlnre ]>rea<*hing. and 
confirmed their words with signs. Il'heir ]n‘rsona.l prcsei^e 
aud signs were absolutelv ne<'essur\ for the convt'rsio.i and 
estublishiuent in religion of the Gentih'S ; as 15iul himself 
expressly states in Rom. i. 11, “Put T long to see you, that 
I may imjian to you some spiritual gift, to the end tl\a.t ye 
may be established." 

It niiy bo obji'eted that we might prove in similar fashion 
that the Ajiostlcs did not ]>iviuh as prophets, for they did 
not go to particular places, as the proiihets did, by the 
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J command of God. We road in tbe Old Testament that 


Jonah went to Nineveh to preach, and at the same time that - 
he was expressly sent there, and told that ho must preac|i* 
So also it is related, at great length, of Mub<*s that he wtmt 
to Eg 3 rpt as the messenger of God, and wa^s lold at the 
same time what he should say to the eliildr*n of Israel and to 
Idng Pharaoh, and what worn lers ho should work before them 
to give ertidit to his words. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
were expressly oonmianclod to })r«‘a(*h ht the Israelites. 

Lastly, the propliets only preadied what, -wt', are assured 

hy iScripLure tluy had iveeived from God, whereas tliis is 

hardly ever said of the A]n>st.h‘s hi the New Testament, 

when they went about, to jireaeh. On the cont rary, we find 

l>:issag(*s expressly iiii]>lying tlrd the Apostles chose the 

jdaces where th*w sliould ]>reach on their own responsibility, 

for there was a dilfert-iuv aniountmg to a fjuarrel between 

Paul and Barnabas on the Mibjet'.t TActs x\. 17, 18). Often 

they Avislu‘d to go to a plae<*, but were pre\ei)ted, as Paul 

AV'rite.^, Pom. i. IJJ, “ Oftentimes I juirpescd to eome 1,0 you, 

but was let Ihtberlo-,’’ and in 1 (Jor. xvi. Ill, “ Aa loueliing 

our brother A polios, T greatly desired him to come unto 

v<>u with tln‘ bn.‘tliren, but liis will was not at all to come 
« 

at this time: hut he Avill eome when b‘" shall have eon- 


veiiient time.” 


From th(*se ex])ressions and ditferomTs of opinion among 
the Ajiostles, and also from the fuel that SiTi]>ture nowhere 
testifies of them, as of ^he .ui<,*ient prophets, that they went 
by the eommaud of God, oim might eonelude that they 
])reaehed as well tes wrote in their (‘a]»aeity of tt'aeln^rs, and 
not as prophets: hut the (juestiou is easily solved if we 
ohservi* the diiferenet* between the mission of an Apostle 
and that of an Old Testament projihet. The latter were not 
called t,o preach and jinojiliosy to all nations, but to certain 
spe<-il;,*d <mes, and therefore an ex])ross and ];eculiar man¬ 
date was reipiired fo^: each of them; the Ajxistles, on the 
’ other hand, were called to preach to all men absolutely, 
and to turn all men to religion. Therefore, wliithersoever 
, they went, t-hey were fulfilling Christ’s commandment; ' 
'"there was no need to reveal to them beforehand what Ihey 
■‘ . should preach, for tliey were the disciples of Christ to 'whom 
' their fUtaiSter Himself said (Matt. x. 19, 20) : “But, when ; 
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tlov delirer you up, ialco no thoug'ht how or what ye shall 

E k, for it shall he given you in that same liour what ye ? 

I sficalr.” We the^efor(^ (*onclude that the Apostles 
were only indebted to s]>t'eia.l rc^velarioii in what they orally 
preaehtnl and confirm c'd by signs (see the l)egiiming of : 
Chacp. n.); that«whi<‘h they taught in speaking or writing 
without any eonfirmafory signs and wcmders they taught ’ 
from their natural knowJedg<*. (Set* 1 Cor. xiv. 6.^ We ‘ 
neetl not be deterred by the fact that, all the Epistles begin 
by tiiting the iinjtrimatur of the Aposth*shi]*, for the 
Ajiosties. as I will shortly show, w'ere granted, not only the , 
faculty of pro]»luM-y, but also tin* autboritv tt> tesieh. We 
may therefovt* adnjit t.bat they wrote their Epistles as 
AiH)Slles, and for this t ^nse twtTv one of tlunn began by 
citing the Aposiohe imj>riniaiur, ]>ossibly with a view to 
gaining the ath^jition of the reader by asMTtiug thabthey 
were the porstnis who hatl made sueli nia^'k among the 
faithful by their preaehiiig, and had shi>wn by many ma'* 
veUous works that tlioy were teadiing tnu* religion and the 
w'ay of salvation. 1 obs<‘rve that what is said in the 
Epistles with regard to the Apo.stolic vocation and the Holy 
Spirit of (rod wdiieh iiis]>ired t hem, has rofer(‘u<‘e to their 
former j>reaehing, exeejd in thosi* ]jassage.s where Ilk ox- 
presshms of the Spirit of (Jod and tlie Holy Spirit are usihI 
to signify a mind jam*, ujtright,, and demoted tt> Grotl. E’er 
nstauco, in 1 C<>r. vii. 4<». Paul sa.ys^ “Hut rIk* is liapjner 
if she so a])ide, after my judgment, and T tliink al.M> that I 
have the Spirit of (lod ” By the S]>irit of God the Apostle 
here refers to hi.s mind, as w’^e may see from the conk'xt: 
his meaning is bdlows: “I aet'imnt bl»>&vsed a wddow 
who does not wish to marry a set'oiid husband ; siudi is my 
opinion, for 1 have s(‘tth!d to live iinmarried, and I think 
that I am blessed.” Ther<rare other similar passagi-s v^diich 
I need not now <piote. 

As we have seen that the Apostles wrote their Epistles 
solely by thi* Ught of natural reason, we must imjuire how 
they were enabi(*d l.o teaeli by natural knowdodg** matti'rs - 
outside its Scope. However, If w^e bear in mind w’hat. we 
said in Oha]>. VII. of this tr<*atise our difficulty will vanish: 
for although the conteut.s of tin* Bible entirely surpass our 
understanding, we may safely disburse of them, provided 
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we assxtme nothwig not told us in Scripture; by tbe same ,, 
method the Apostles, from what they saw and heard, an'd ' ' 
from what was revealed to them, were onabh*d to form and 
elicit many conclusions which they woidd have been able to 
teach to men bad it l>een permissildo. 

Further, although religion, as pn‘ached'l)y the Aj)Ostle8, 
does not eomo within th(‘ splien* of reason, in so far as it 
' consists in tbe narration of tlie bh? of Cbrist, yet its essence, 
which is elii(‘fly moral, like the whole of Christ’s doc¬ 
trine, fian readily be ajiprehended by tlie natural I’aculties 
of all. 

Lastly, tbe Apostles bad uo hiek of supernatural illumi¬ 
nation for the purpose of adaj^ling th<‘ religion they had ' 
attested by signs to the uuderst.nding of ev(*ryoiie so that 
it might be readily red ; nor for 4‘xhort,a.tlous on the 
subject: in fact, the object of the Plpistles is to teach and 
exhort men to lead that manner of hfe which each of the 
Apostles judgi'd best for eruitirming them in r(‘ligion. 

We may here rejieat our former remark, that the Apostl(‘8 
had received not only the faculty of preaching the history 
of Christ as jjro])h<‘t.s, and confirming it with signs, but 
also authority for leaching and exhorting according as each 
thought best. Paul (2 Tun. i. IP, Whereunto I am 
a]>i>oiuted .a jin-achcr, and an ai‘v>stle, and a teacher of 
the Gentiles;” and again (1 Tim. ii. 7), “ Wdn,*reunto I am 
ordained a preacher and .mi ai»ostle (1 sjieak the trutli in 
Christ and lie not), a teacl.er of tla‘ Gentiles in faith and 
verity.” These l>assage^, 1 say, show clearly the stamp 
both of the apostleshi]* and tlie teachership : the authority 
for admonishing whomsoever and wheresoever he pleas(*d 
is asserted by Paul in the Epistle to Philemon, v. 8: 
“Wherefore, though I might be much U>kl in Christ to 
enjoin tln‘e that which is conVl'uieiit, yet,” (fee., where we 
may remark that if Paul had revived from G-od as a 
prophet what he wished to t'lijoin Philemon, and had * 
been bound to sjieak in liis ju‘o])h(itic capacity, he would 
not hare been able to change ihe command of God into 
entreaties. We must therefori' understand liim to refer to* . 
the permission to admonish w'hich he had received as a 
teacher, and not as a projdiot. We have not yet made it ' 
quite clear that the Apostles might each choose his own f*.* 




way of teaching, hnt only that hy virtue k>f their Apostle- . 
ship they were teachers as well as prophets; however, if we 
(^11 reason to our aid we shall clearly see that an authority 
to teach implies authority to choose the method. It will' - 
nevertheless be, perhajis, more satisfactory to draw all our 
proofs from Scripture; we are there jilainly told that each 
Apostle chose his jiarticular method (Eom. zv. 20): “ Tea, ■' 
so have I strived to preach the gospel, not where Christ was / 
named, lest I should build u^xm another man’s foundation.” ' )■ 
If all th« Apostles had adopt cd the same method of teaching, * 
and had all built uj) the Cliristian religum on the same foun- 'I 
dation, Paul would have luul no reason to call the work of a 


fellow-Apostle “ anotlu'r man’s foundation,” inasmuch as 
it would have l>eon identical with his own: his calling it 
another man’s proved that t*ach Ajxjsth* built up his re- 
hgious iiiNtruction on different foundations, thus resem¬ 
bling other teachers who have t!a,cli their owm method, and 
prefer instrueling quite ignorant pcojde wh<; have never 
learnt under another luastiT,'whether the subject be science, 
languages, or even the indisjtutabh? truths of mathematics, ' 
furthermore, if we go through the Epistles at all atten¬ 
tively, we sliall see that the A]H>st]eK, while agreeing about 
religion itstdf, are at variance as to tin* foundations it rests 
on. Paul, in order to strengthen men’s r<digion, and show 
them that bal^atJ*)n dtqteiids solely on the graeo of God, 
ttiaches that no out* can boast of works, hut only of faith, 
and that no one can lx* justilicd by "ft'orks (Item. iii. 27, 28); 
in fact, he preaches the conqilete doctrine of pred(*8tination. 
Janies, on the other hand, states that man is justified by 
■works, and not bj faith mily (see his Epistle, ii. 24). and 
omitting all the disputations of Paul, confines religion to a 
Tcrv few <‘leinents. 

Lastly, it is iudis])ut.'fhle that* from these different 
grounds for religion selected by the Apostles, many quarrels 
and schisms distracted the Church, even in the earliest 


times, and doubtless they will continue so to distract it * 
for ever, or at least till religion is separated from philo- ' 
Bophical speculations, and reduced to the few simple doc¬ 
trines taught by Christ -to Kis disciples; such a task: was 
impossible for the Apostles, because the Gos^^el was then 
unknown to mankind, and lest its noveltw should offend - 
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lucu’s ears it had to Iw' ada.])lod to the dispoeition of con¬ 
temporaries (2 Cor, ix. 19, 20), and hnilt up on the ground¬ 
work most familiar and accepted at the time. 

Thus none of the Apostles j)hiloBO])liizcd more than did 
Paul, who was calltHl to jjnjacli to the GentiJes; other 
Apostles ])rciieliing to the Jt'ws, who (h-spised philosophy, 
siniihirly adajd'od iheinselvt's to the temper of their hearers 
(see Gal. li. 11), and j>reai‘ln'd a religioji froo from all 
]>liiloso])hi<‘al speeiihitions. ITow hli-st would »nir age ho 
if it could wi^n<‘s^ a religion freed also from all the tram¬ 
mels of superstition! 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

OP THE TBTJE ORl(41NxVli OP THE DIVINE LAW, AND WHERE- ' 
POKE SCKIPTVItE IS OALLCD SACRED, AND THE WORD OP , 
OOD.'> IIOW TTI VT, IN SO PAR AS IT CONTAINS THE WORD 
OP OOD, IT HAS COAIE DOWN TO IJS UNOOREUrTED. 

* 

T hose wlio 1 u<Ax npon tlu* a iiH*Hsage sent 

•lovvii Iw 0 <mI t'r«mi,Ht*a\on 1 o ineii, will doiiltilcss orj 
out felwt. J }Kn>‘ (‘oiiiiiiiHcfl .thf siu ai^amst llie Ht>]j Q-host 
l)C('ausi‘ J aswfr1(‘(l tliat the AVord of God is faulty, 

nmtilatcd, lainpered will), and iiK-onsisteiit; that we ]>o8- 
sess it only in I’raj^meiils, and Ihat the oii{]jinal of the 
rovenaiit \\hich God made wdiii the Jews ha*: Iteen lost. 
However, I have no doiiht. that a little reflecthm will 
cause them t<) dt‘,sist from their njwoar: for not only 
reason hut the expressed ojanionsof }>ro 2 »hets and aj>osiles 
opmily proclaim that God’s eternal Word and covenant, 

no h'ss than true religion, is Ttn-inelv ins<Tihed in human 

* « 

hearts, tihat i^. in tlu' hnman mind, and that this is the 
true orii^dnal of (rt)d’s ('ov<‘i)ant. stanij»ed with His owti 
S('al, nanieiy, tin* idea (d riiniself, as it were, witii the 
imaj’;<‘ of His Godhood 

Kelij^ioii was im])arted to tin' early Hehrt'ws as a law 
written down, hyeauso they w^i'rt' at that time in the condi¬ 
tion of (ihildnm, lait afterwards Mos('s (Dent. xxx. 6) an^-'J 
Jeremiah (xxxi. o3; ]>redi<‘ted a^time <'oiniii^ when the' 
Lord should writ.e His J^w in their hearts. Thus only tli» 
Jc’ws, and amone-st them i-hiefly tin' Saddneees, stfuggled 
for the law wuTtten im tablets; least of all need those wliO' 
hear it iiiscrilKHl on their In'ai-ts join in tin' contest. Those, 
therefore, who refl<*ct., will tiiid uothhi}^ in vhat I have 
written rejui'^uaut either to the AVord of God or to true 
r<‘li}i?i()n and faith, or ealeulated to weaken either one or the 
other: contrariwise, tliej’ will see that. I have strenj^iieiied 

religion, as 1 showed at the end of Cha}>tt'r X.; indeed, ; 

' ' 
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hod it not been so, 1 should certainly have decided to hold 
my peac(*, nay, I would even have asserted as a way out of 
all difficulties that the Bible contains the most profound 
hidden mystt'ries; however, as this doctrine has given rise 
to gross suj>Hrstition and other pt»micious results spoken 
of at the beginning of Chapter V., I have ’thought such a 
course unnecessary, cs|)ecially as religion stands in no 
ne<‘d of sujK^rstitiinis Jidormnents, hut is, on the contrary, 
deprived by such trappings of some of her aplendoim. 

SI ill, it will be said, though the law of God is written 
in the lieart, the Bible is none the ]r*ss the Word of God, 
and it is no more lawful to say of Scri]»ture than of God’s 
Word that it is mutilated and corrupted. I fear that such 
objectors are too anxious to be |»ious, and tliat they are 
in danger of turning religion into su]>erst.ition, and wor¬ 
shipping paper and ink in place of God's Word. 

I am certified of thus much: 1 liave said nothing un¬ 
worthy of Scripture or God’s Word, an«l I have made no 
assertions which T could not j>rove by most plain argu¬ 
ment to be true. T can, therefore, r<'st assured that I 
have advanced nothing -which is imjaous or even savours 
of impiety. 

I coiift'ss that some profane men. tj whom religion is a 
burden, may, from what I have siud, assume a licence tG 
sin, and -without any ri'ason, at the siTn]>h' dictates of their 
lusts conclude that. Sc.nptn'-e is everywhere faulty and 
falsified, and that therefon* its authority is null; but such 
men ar(i Inwond the reach of help, for notliing, as the pro¬ 
verb has it, can be said so right ly that it cannot be twisted 
into wrong. Those who wish to give rein -to their lusts are 
at no loss for an excuse, nor were those men of old who 
possessed the original S'Tiptnres, the ark of the covenant, 
may, the prophets and ajiostles in jH'rsoii among them, any 
better than the people of to-day. Human nature, Jew as 
well as Gentile, has always been the same, and in every • 
age virtue has been exceedingly rare. 

Nevertheless, to remove every sijruple, I will here show 
in what sense the Bible or any inanimate thing should be 
called sa<Tt‘d and Divine; also wherein the la-W' of God con¬ 
sists, and how it cannot be cuntaiued in a certain number 
of books ; and, lastly, I will show that Scriptiure, in so far 
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as it teaches what is necessary for obedience and salvation, / 
^nnot have been corrupted. From these considerations ' 
everyone will be able to judg'e that I have neither said'*j 
anything against the Word of God nor given any foothold 
to impiety. ^ 

A thing is catted sacred and Divine when it is designed ^ 
for promoting pieiy, and continues sacired so long as it is ' ^ 
religiously ustnl: if the users cease to be pious, the thing ■ 
ceases to be sacred: if it be turned to base uses, that which 
was formerly sacrt^d becomes unclean and profane. For 
instance, a certain spot was named by the patriarch Jacob . 
tlii* houst* of God, b(‘cause he worshii>ped God there re-*, 
vealed t(» him: hy the prophets the same s]K)t tvas called 
the Imuse of iniquity fst-e Amos v. 5, and Ho.sea x. 5),' 
because the Israelites were, wont., at the instigation of 
Jeroboam, to sacrifice tliere to idols. Another <*xam 2 )le puts •. 
th<‘ matter hi Ihe plainest light. Words gain tlieir im^aning 
solely from their usage, and if they are arranged accordhig 
to their accepted signification so as to move those who read 
them to devotion, thev will become sacred, and the book so 
written wrill be sac’r^d also. But if their usage afterwards 
dies out so that the w'ords liave no meaning, or the book 
becomes utterly negleettHl, wdit'lher from unworthy motives, 
or 1)C<-aufcM.‘ it is no longtr needed, then the words and tho 
book will lose l>Qth llieir use and their sanctity: lastly, if , 
Giese same words he otherwise arranged, or if their cus¬ 
tomary meaning beiiomes perverted into it.s ojiposite, then 
botli the words and the hook <*ontaiuing them become, 
instead of sacreil, impure au<l jrofaiie. 

From tliis it fc^JIows that nothing is in itself absolutely 
sacred, or profane, and unclean, apart from the mind, but 
only relatively thereto. Ihus mu^h is clear from many 
passages in the Bible. Jeremiah select one case out of 
many) says (chap. vii. 4^, that the Jews of his time were 
wrong in calling Solomon’s Temple, the Temple of God, for, 
as he goes on to say in the same chapter, God’s name • 
would only be given to the Temjde so long as it was fre-. - 
quented by men who worshipjwd Him, and defended jus¬ 
tice, hut that, if it he(»iiue the resort of murdiirers, thieves, 
idolaters, and other wicked persons, it would be turned 
into a den of malefactors. 
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Script.iiTo, cunoTisly enough, nowhere i-ells us what be- 
eame of the Arh of the Ct>venaiit., though there i« no doufet 
that it was d<‘8troyed, or burnt together witli the Temple; 
yet there Ava>. uotliiug wliieh the Hebi’ews eoiisidered more 
saennl, or lield in greater revereiu*e. Tims Scripture is 
sat'red. and its words Divine S(.» long as it i^tirs mauhind to 
devotion towai'ds Dod: but if it Ik* utterly neglected, as it 
forni(*rlv uas by ilie Jew’s, it becomes nothing 
and ink, and is hdt to he (h‘seeriib‘d or corrupted: still, 
though S<Ti]diire Ik* thus c«>}Tnp1ed (►r <lestroyed, ./e must 
not sav that the AVord <d“ Dod has suffered in like manner, 
else we shall Ik* like the Jews, wlio said that the Temple 
■wliicli \v(»uld th<‘n he the 'lA'Uiple (►!' God had perislied in 
the flumes. Jeremiah tells us this in r»‘S]M*et to the law, 
for he eludes the uiigo<ll\ of his time, “ AVlien*fore 

say you we are masters, aial the law of the I^tnl is with 
usV 8nrely it has }>eeji given in vain, it is in vain that the 
pen of the s«*rihes ” (has keen in.ide)—tliat is, y<m say 
falsely that the Scripture is in \<mr p()W<*r, and that you 
]»ossess ihe law of God ; for ve liave miuie it of noin* eff'eet. 

S<» also, when Moses broke the lirst tables of the law, he 

did not bv anv means east the Word of (ioij fntm his Jiauds 

in auger and shatter if.— such an action would l»e ineoneeiv- 

aT>ie, either of Moses or ol tiotl's Word - he only lu'oko the 

tablestd'stone, w]ii< lulhough tin cnad lK*fore lK*en liolv from 

containinc;' the (ovciiaiit wlien'witii the Jews had bound 

tln*inselves in obedience fa G(k 1, had entirely lost their 

« 

sanctity wh(*ii the covenant hud been violated by the wor- 
sliij> of the (uJf, and \o‘re, therefore, as liable to pc^rish as 
the ark of the eov»‘naiil. It is thus searefily t/O be wauidered 
at, that the ongiual d<»<umenis of Moses are no longer 
extant, nor that the b(M»ks w<* ]K>ssess m<‘t with the fate 
w<* hip'i* descrilKsl. when we eonsider that the true original 
of the r>iviiie e<>veiiaut, llu* most saered object of all, has 
totally perished, 

Ijet t liem eeast*, therefore, who aceiise us of impiety, inas¬ 
much as w’e havt* said nothuig against the AVord of God, 
neither hav'<- w<* cvirrujdcd it, but let them keep tlioir anger, 
if they would wreak it justly, for tin* ancients whose malice 
dcsecr.'itt*d the Ark, tlie Teni]de, and the Law of God, and tJl 
that W'as helvl suered, subjecting thi*m h> corruption. Fur- 
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thormctre, if, a^^cording to the saying of the Apostle in ; 
0Oor. iii. 3, they |>ossesse<l “the Epistle of Christ, written',, 
not with ink, hut with the Sjnrit of the living God, not in 
tahles of stone, hut in the fleshy tahl's of tlic heart,” let 
them eease io worship the h-ttcr, and he so anxious con- \ 
(•<‘rhing it. » 

I think 1 have now sufHeienlly shown in what respect 
Scripturt* shouUl he aeeoniiteH saered and Divine; we may 
now see wliiit slioiild rightly he muJerstood ])y the ex-, . 
pr<‘Ssio1i, the AV<>r<I oi t he Lord; (hhar (tin* H(*hrew original) 
Kigniiit,‘K word, speech, (‘oimnand, and tiling. The causea ' 
for which a thing is in llt-hrcw said to lx* of God, or is 
rcferroil to Him, have hc<‘n already d( tailed in Chap. I., 
Jind we can therefrom eauily gather what meaning Scripture 
attaehes to tlie }>hrases, the word, tlie .speech, the command, 
or the thing ot (lod. 1 need not, tlu*rcforc, re])eat what I 
there said, nor what was hhown under the third head in 
the chapter ou miraelcs. It is enough to mention the i 
n*]M*titiou for tin* better understanding of wdiat ] am about 

to sav--'i i/ , that the Word of the Lord when it. hu^ reference 

» 

to anvone Inif (-itid llnnsclf, sigiiitics that Divine law 
tri'iited of in (dia]). IV,; in other words, religion, universal 
and calliolic to the whole luiinan vaet*, as Isaiah descrihes 
it (chap i. Ih). tea,clung that the true way of lilV consists, 
not in ceremonies, but in < haritv, and a, true heart, and 
calling it indillcreiith God’s Law and God’s Word. 

The expression is also used metajhoncally for tlie order 
of nature and deslinv (wliich, indeed, aetnally dciiend and 
follow from the eternal mandate of tin* Div ine nature), and , 
es]Ma'lally for Mi»h jtarts of smli order as wa*rt* foreseen by 
the prop}i(‘ts, for the prophets ilid not jiereeivc future events 
as tht* result of natuml t'auscs, hut as tlu* liats tand decrees 
of God. Lastly, it is eiTiploy<‘d flu* the eomma,nd^»)f any 
]iro]>het, ill stt tar as he had ]iereciva‘d it by his jiecuiiar 
faculty or ]iroj>hetic gift, ami not. by the natural light of 
reason; this us<* s])riiigs chiefly from the usual pro])hetic 
^*oncej;)tion of God as a legifilator, vvliieh we remarked in 
Chap. rV. There art*, then, thret* caust*s for tlie Bible’s 
lieing called tlu* Word of God: b(*cause it teaches true reli¬ 
gion,'of wdiieli Gotl is the t'b'mal FounddS*; because it nar¬ 
rates prijdictious of future events as though they were 
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decrees of God; because its actual authors generally per- 
cdved things not by their ordinary natural faculties, but bj 
a power peculiar to themselves, and introduced these things 
perceived, as told them by God. 

Although Scrijiture contains much that is merely hisio- 
rical and can be perceived by natural reason, yet its n^me 
is act[uir(.H] from its chief subject math^r. 

We (ran thus (‘asily see how God can be said to be the 
Author of the Bible: it is because of the true religion therein 
contained, and not because He wi.slu‘d to communfeate to 
men a certain number of b<joks. We can also learn from 
hence the r(‘ason for the division into Old and New Testa¬ 
ment. Ti. was made In'cause the prophets who preached 
religion before Christ, preachi'd it As a national law in virtue 
of the covenant (niteri'd into under Moses; while the 
Apostles who came after Christ, preaeln'd it to al! men as a 
universal religion solely in viil.ue of Christ’s Bassion: the 
cause for the division is not. that the two parts are difPt^rent 
in doctrine, nor that tlif-y were wiitten as originals of the 
covenant, nor, lastly, that the catholic ndigioii (which is in 
entire harmony with our nature) was new except in relation 
to those who had not known it: “ it was in the world,” as 
John the Evangelist says, “and th«' wiuld knew it not.” 

Thu.s, even if we had few«‘r books of the Old and New 
Testament than we have, wt^ .should still not be d(‘]>rived of 
the Word of tlod (wliieh, as w e have sjiJd, is idimtical with 
true religion), t-ven as we do not now’ hold ourselves to l>e 
depriv(‘d of it, though we lac*k many ('ardinal writings such 
as the Book of thi' Law', which w^as ndigiously guarded in 
the Ttuiiple as tin* original of the Covenutit, also the Book 
of Wars, the Book of Chronicles, and many others, from 
when<'e the extant Old Teskiinent was taken and compiled. 
The above coneJusion mSy be supported by many reasons. 

1. B(-cause tlie books ol botli Testaments were not written 
by (‘xpress command at one place for all ages, but are a for¬ 
tuitous colk clioii of the works of men, writing each as his 
period ami dis]>osition dictate^. So much is clearly shown 
by the call of the ]»Tophets who were bade to admonish 
the ungodly of their time, and also by the Apostolic 
Elastics. 

n. Because it is one thing to understand the meaning of 
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Scripture and the prophets, and quite another thing to un- 
<&rstand the meaning of God, or the actual truth. This 
follows from what we said in Chap. IE. We showed, in . 
Chap. VT., that it applied to historic narratives, and to ■ 
miraoles: hut it by no means applies to questions concern- “ 
ing true religiomand virtue. 

in. Because the hooks of the Old Testament were selected 
from many, and were collected and sanctioned l>y a council 
of the Pharisees, as we showed in Chap. X. The hooks of , 
the New*Test,ament were also chosen from many hy councils 
which rejected as spurious other hooks held sacred hy 
many. But these councils, both Pharisee and Cliristian, *, 
were not composed of prophets, hut only (.)i‘ learned men 
and teachers. StiU, we must grant that they were guided 
in their choice by a regard for the Word of God; and they 
must, therefore, liave known what the law of God was. 

IV. TkM’auso tht‘ A]>ostles wrote not as pro]diets, hut as 
teachers (see last Chapter), and chose wliah-ver method 
they thought best adapted for those whom they addressed; 
and consetiueiitly, there are many tilings in t lie Epistles (as 
we showed at the tnd of the last Chaptt'r; wliich are not 
ne<'essary to salvation. 

V. La.st.]y, because there are four Evangelists in the New 
Testament, and it is scarcely credible that God can have - 
desigu<‘d to narrate the Jif*^ of Christ four tiiues over, and 
to communicate, it thus to mankind. For though there are 
some details related in one Gos]k‘ 1 which are not in another, 
and one often Jielps us to uudcrstand another, wo cannot , 
thence conclude that all that is set down is of vital impor¬ 
tance to us, andjpthat God chose the four Evangelists in 
order that the life of Christ might lif* better understood; 
for each one preached Ids Gos}iel inja separate locality, each 
wrote it down as he pre?U*hed it,^n simple langu^e, in 
order that the history of Christ might, ho clearly tola, not 
with any idew of explaining his fellow-Evangolists. 

If there are some passages wliich can he better, and more 
easily understood hy comparing the various versions, they 
are the result of chance, and not numerous: their con¬ 
tinuance in obscurity would have impaired neither the clear¬ 
ness of the narrative nor the blessedness flf mankind. 

We have now shown that Scripture con only he called 

• 
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tlie Word of God in so fiir as it afflicts religion, or the Divine 
law; we must uowjxnnt out that,in rospoet to these ques¬ 
tions, it is neither faulty, taiupereJ with, nor corrupt. By 
faulty, tanijKTcd with, and corru])t, I here moan written so 
ineorrecl ly that flu* meaning cannot arrived at }>y a study 
of the language, Jior from the authority, of Scrijdiire. I ' 
will not. go to such lengths as to say that. lh(‘ Biltle, in so far 
as it i'ontains the r)iviiie law, hfis always ])reservtjd the 
same vowel-jioints, the saim* letters, or the same words (I 
Ji'ave tins to he proved hy the hlassoretes and other wor- 
slii]t]>ers of tht‘ Jetl«‘r), I only maintain tliat the meaning 
1>\ whidi alone an utteramx* is entitled to he ealhxl Divine, 
has eome di>wn to us iiii(‘orru]tted, even tliough the original 
wording may ha.ve htx'n nK*ro oHeu <*hanged than we sup¬ 
pose. Sin h alh'ratioiis, as I havi* said above, detract 
notliiug from the Divinilv of tlu' IJihle. for tlie Bible w'ould 
liave been no less Du me ha<I it been written in diffiTent. 
words or a different language. Tliat the Divine law has 
in Diis sense come <lov\n to us uueorruj>ted, is an assertion 
wlii<-h admits of ii(» disjnite. For from the Bibli* itself we 
leivrn, without the smallest difficulty or anduguity, tliat 
its eardmal juveejit is: To lo\e Clod abovi' all things, said 
oueV neighbour as oiie’s self. This i*aimot he a spurious 
passage, nor (lu(‘ fo a hast\ ajid mistaken scribe, for if 
the Bible liad ever ]uit, fortli a different doi'trhie it would 
have had to eliaiigi' the whole of its teaeliing, f<U' this is 
the conn‘ 1 ’-stone of religion without wliieli the whole fahric 
would fall luiadloiig to the ground. The Uible would not 
]>e (he work we have b(*en eianiining, but something quite 
di£f< Telit. 

We remain, then, uusliakeii in our heiief that tliis has 
ahvavs been tin* doetripi* of Scripture, and, consequently, 
tliat no error suffichml'■lo vitiat*'' it can have <Tejit in with¬ 
out bhmg instantly observe<l by all; nor I'lUi anyone have 
sneceeded in tampering with it and escaix>d tlie discovery 
of Ins muli<*e. 

As this eorner-stone is iiitai-t, we must jierforce admit the 
saiiie of w'liatever otliiT ]>aHsag<^s are indisputahly deixm- 
dent on it, and are also fundamental, as, for iiistaiiee. that 
a (hjd exists, that He foresees all tilings, that He is Al¬ 
mighty, that hy His decree the good prosper and the wicked 
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come to nauglit, and, finally, that our salvation deptmds, ‘ 
sojtily on His grace, 

lUese are doclrines which Scripture jdainly trf*a(*he8 
througliont, and which it is t)Ound to +eacli. else all the 
rest would be empty and baseless ; nor (’-an we be less }) 08 i- , 
tive ’about other* inoral doetriiK’s, wliieh fdainly are ]>mlt 
upon this universal foundation—for insiane-e, to ujdiold 
justice, to aid the weak, to do no mur(bu’, to (•<»Tetno man’s 
goods, &V: Prec4‘pts, I rejx'at, sin’li as tliese, human, 
malice a*d the- la])seof ages are alike ix^werless tc» destroy, 
for if any j»art of them ]>(’rishe(l, its loss would inime- 
diat-fdy be supplied fr<jni the fundaineiital pnneijtle, esjx?- 
citilly the doetnne of i*hari1y, which is <*vervw'herc in both ' 
Testaments extolled abov^^ all others. Mori'over, though it 
be true that there is no cfmceivable crime S(> heinous tliat 
it has never been eonimittiMl, still there is no one who 
would attempt in excuse for his (jrimos 1.o d<‘stroy the law, 
or intrtxliu'e an im])ious doclrim' in the place <.>f what is- 
eternal and salutary; men’s nature is so constituted tha-t 
everyom' (be he king or subject) who has committed a base 
action, tries to deck out his conduct "with sjnirions excuses, 
till he seems to havt* done nothing but what is just and 
right. 

We may eonclude, therefore, that the wdiole Dniiio Iaw% 
as taught by Scrijiture, Ijas eoin<' down to us uncorr\i]>ted. 
Besides this there are eeitain facts wlindi we may b(‘ sure 
have- ])een transmitted in good faith. For instance, the 
main facts of Hebrew history* wdiicli wer(‘ pL*rfe<'t.ly well 
known to t‘ver}one. The JewusJi j)eoiile wre aecustonu^d 
in former tiivu’s 1.(^ chant ihc am ient Iiistoiy (»f their nation 
in psalms. The nuiin facts, also. »>f Christ’s lib* and j»as- 
sion were imiuediat(dy sj>re.id abroad through tlie whole 
Boimin empiiv. It ]s tlW'refore ssiarcely credilde, unless 
nearly everybody (‘onsentixl thereto, which w<' caunA. sup- 
pose, that successive generations havi* hamh'd d‘^"'7,f:'■ 
broad outline of the (losi>el narrative otluirv. ■ as 
they received it. . 

■whatsoever, therefore, is*spurioim or faulty i^iii only 
have reference to details—some eircumsiances in one or 
the other liistory or pniplie-cy designed to stir tin* p'oide 
to greater devotion j or in some miracle, with a view of , 
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confounding plillosoplierB; or, lastly, in speculative matters 
' after they had hecome mixed up with religion^ so that soipe 
individual might prop up his own inventions with a pre- 
' text of I>i%dne authority. But such matters have little to 
; do with salvation, whether they lx? corrupted little or much, 
as I will show in detail in the next chapter, though 1 think 
the question sufficioutly jdain from what I have said already, 
; especially in Clia]>ter IJ. 
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^ CHAPTEE Xm. 

IT IS SHOWN THAT sruiPTTTRE TEACHES ONLY VERT SIMPLE 
DOCTRINES, SUCH AS SUFFICE FOR RIGHT CONDUCT. 

I N the second cliaj>t(T of this treatise we jMiintedj^out that 
the propJiets were j^ifted with ex trat»rd inary powers of 
imagination, hnt not of understanding; also that God only 
Divealed to them such things as are verv simple—not philo- 
sojihie mysteries,—and that He ada]>ted His communica¬ 
tions to their previfnis opinions. We further HliowL-d in 
Oha]>. "V. that Seripture only transmits and teaches truths 
which can readily he comprehendtnl hy all; m»i deducing 
and concatenating its conclusions from definitions and 
axioms, hut narrating quite simjdy, and confirming its 
statements, with a ■view to insjaring belief, hy an ajipeal to 
experience as exemj)lified in miracles and liistory, and set¬ 
ting forth its truths in tln‘ st.yl<‘ and phraseology wliich 
would most ajipeal to the popular mind (cf. Chap. IT., tliird 
division). 

Lastly, we demonstrated in C-hap. V11. that, the diffienlty 
of nuderstandiiig Scnj)tnre lies in the language only, and 
not in the ahstruscuess of the arguimuit. 

To these considerations we may add that tlic Projihets 
did not preach ou^to the learned, but to all J(‘ws, without 
t'xception, while me Apostles were wont to teaih the gos]>el 
doctrine in churches where there were public meetings; 
whence it follows that Seipptural doctrine tjontains no lofty 
•speculations nor ])hiloso])hie reasoning, hnt onlyi* very 
simi>le matters, such as could he understood hy the slowest 
iutelh'gen(je. 

I am consequently lost in wonder at the ingenuity of 
those whom I have alrojidy mentioned, who detect in the 
Bible mysteries so profound that they cannot J)e explained 
in human language, and who have introduced so many 
2 >hilosophic speculations into religion that the Church 
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;^i#&emi8' an jwiademy, and religion like a 'scietTice, or rather ;. 

It IS not to be wondered at that men, who boast of pos- 
IfisieBsmg BiiperiiatTiral intelligence, should be unwilling to ’ 
J^eld the palm of knowledge to philosophers who have only 
’^'“vtheir ordinary faculties; still T should Hje sui’}>rised d£ I 
V found them t(‘achiiig any new s]«.H;iilative doctrine, which 
^ was not a commonplace to those Gentile jdulosophors 
' whom, in spih' of all, they stigmatize as blind ; for, ii one 
■' inquires what, tliesi* mysteries lurking in S<Tijduriiiniay be, 
one is coitfroiited with nothi?ig but. the reflt'etjoiis of Plato 
or Aristotle, or the like, which it would often be easier for 


an ignorant man to dream than for the most a<*coinplibli<'d 
, scholar to wrest out of the I>il»h\ 

However, T do not wish to afhnn absolutely that Scrip¬ 
ture eoiitains no do<.triii(*s in the s])hert‘ j»hilosophy, for 
. in the last cha,])ier I ]>oiiittid out sonn; of the kind, as 
fundamental principles; but 1 gt) so far as to say that su<'h 
dwtrines are very few and veiy’^ simple. Their jvrecise ■ 
nature ami definition J wull uow sot forth. Tlie task will 


Ih! easy, for we know tliat Scri]»tnre <h)es not aim at im¬ 
parting scientific knowledge, and, tlierc'fore, it demands 
from men nothing but. obediem-*, and censures obstiimcy, 
but not ignoran<‘e. 

Furthermore, as obedience to God consists solely in love 
to our neighbour - for whosi>ever loveth his neighbour, as 
a means of obeying God, hath, as >St Paul says (Itom. xiii. 
8 ), fulfilled the law,— it follows that no knowledge is com¬ 
mended in the Bible save that wliicli is nccessarv for 

•/ 

enabling all men to obey God in tlie lyaiinei* stated, and 
‘ without which they would become rebellicais, or without the ' 
discipline of obedience. 

Other speculative fpi^jsiions, y'iiich haN'e no direct floor¬ 
ing ort tliis object, or are comterimd with th«' knowledge of 
natural <‘veuts, do not aff«‘ct Scripture, and should be 
’ ’ entirely Hepa,raf.t*d from religion. 

Now, though everyone, as we have said, is now quite 
('able to see this tinith for himself, T should nevertheless 
v'wrisli, cousidering that the whoh* of Hidigiou depends 
i ^i.thereou, to «‘xj>luin the entire <]ue8tion more accurately and 
;^^early, To this end I must first prove that the intellectual 




or aoenratc kiiowledj^e of Ood is not a gift, bestowed upon 
afi good men like ol>edieiice; and, f urtber, that the know- 
lexlgo of God, reqnir»Hl by Him through His i)rophets from 
everyone wiflumt exception, as necdfiJ to the known, is 
simply a knowJ<‘dge of His Divine justice and charity. 
Both these j)oiu*s arc oasily pr«>veAl from KS(;riptur(‘. The 
first plainly folh»ws l*rf»m Exodus vi. 2, where God, in order 
to show the singular graco l»eKlow^‘d u])on Mtises. says to 
him: “And I a])pea.red unto Altrahain, unto Isaac, and 
unto by tlm name of El Madai (A. V. God Almighty); 

but b> rav name .Ttdiosah was 1 not known to thl^m ”—for 
the better understanding of wliieh passage I may remark 
ihat EV lSa(ht>, in Hobrt'W, signifies the (b>d who suffices, in 
tliat He gives to (‘v(‘rv man that whieh suffices for him; 
and, altluaigh Sn/hn is often used b^ itself, to signify God, 
we cannot doubt that tie* word El (God) is everywdiere 
understood. Furtbermore, we must note tlia+ Jehovah is 
tin* only W’ord found in Seri[»tiire with the meaning of the 
absolutt* esseiiee of G(fd, witliout refereiiei* to created 
things. Tlie ,Tew^ maintain, for this reason, tliat this is, 
strictly speaking, the (Uily name of God; that the rest of 
the words usi'd ar*^ nu-ivly titles; and, in truth, the other 
namt's of Go<i, wdu'ther they be substantives or adjectives, 
are merely attrifuitive. a.nd ladong t^.* Him. in so far as He 
is eonceived of in relation to created things, or manifested 
through them Thus Eh <'r Ehuih, signifies poweri’ul, as is 
W'ell known, and only applies to God in re.sjH*il to His 
Bupremaiy, as when we call F.iul an apostle; tin* faculties 
of his jKiwer are set. b>rUi in an .iceouipanynig a<ljectiTe. as 
Eh great, awful, uu'reifnJ, or else all are under¬ 
stood at once by the use of EJ in the jdural number, witli a 
singular siguification, an expri'ssion frequently ado]>ted in 
Scripture, * * 

Now, as God tt'lls Moses that He wais not know-ifto the 
patriarchs by the name of Jidiovah, it follows that they 
were not cognizant of any attribute i>f God w^ich expresses 
His a-bsolute esst*nce, but of His deeds and i»romises— 
that is, of His ]H)wer, as manifested in visible things. God 
docs not thus s]it*ak to Moses in order to accuse the patri¬ 
archs of infidelity, but, on the contrary, as a means of ex¬ 
tolling their belief and faith, inasmuch as, though they 
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possessed no extraordinary knowledge of God (such jis 
Mosos had), they yet accepi-ed His ]>roTiiifl(*B as fixed and 
certain; whereas Moses, though his thoughts about Grod 
were more t'xalted, nevertheless doubted about the Divine 
promises, and coiaplained to God that, instead of the pro- 
miK<id delheranee, the prosj>eets of the Israelites had 
darkened. 

As the patriarchs did not know the distinctive name of 
God, and as (h)d mentions the fact to Moses, in praise of 
their fajtli and single-lieai't.edne.'-s, iiTid in contrast h* the 
extraordinary grace graided to Mi>ses. it foli(»ws, as we 
stated at first, that men are not bound by decrct‘ to have 
knowledge of the attributes of God, sucb kmuvk'dge ln'ing 
only granted to a few of tbe faftbful: it is hardiy w^orth 
w hile to quote further eAami»Je.s from Scr/pture, for every¬ 
one must recognize that knowh'dge of God is not equal 
among all good iinui. Moreover, a man cannot b(' ordered 
to be wise any niori* than ho can ]m‘ i>rdered to live and 

exist. Men, women, and I'liildren are all ahke able to ota-v 

« 

])y eommandment, but not to }«• wise. If auy tell us 
lliat it is not n<‘cessarv to understand tlielfivine attributes, 
but that we must bidievo them simply without proof, he 
is plainly'tritlijig. For what is invisible andean only 
perceived by 1h«* mind, <aunot ix' approbended by any 
other means than ]>ro()fs; if ihesi' are absent the object rfv. 
mains ungritspod; 11ior*q*e*itn n of whathns >>ceii hoard on^ 
such sultjects no mon‘ iudicuU’s v)r attains to their meaning 
than the wonls of a ]»arrot or a }uip}H‘t speaking without 
sense or signification 

Dcbtri. J jiroc.'cdl ought to explain h^1^v it crunes that we 
ar<‘ <»ticu told in Genesis that, the patriarchs preached in 
tlie uaiuo ',)f Jehovah, such !*• ing in jdaiii c.<)ntradictioii to 
tlu‘ t(;yt abov(' <juotcd * A refcrmice to wdiat. was said in 
Ghaj). VIII, will rea<U]y explain the ditUculty. It was 
there shown that tlie writer of the Pi'iilatcuch did not 
always sjjcak of tilings and places by the names they bore 
ill the times of wduch lie was ivritiiig, luit by' the names best 
known to his contemporaries. God is t.hus said in th6 
Pentateuch to have beiui j>rcacl]e<l by' th<‘ patriarchs under 
tho name of Jidiovah, not lieeause such wtis the name by 
which the patriarchs knew Him, but lietmuse this name was 

t. 
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tlje one most reverenced by the Jews. This point, I say, 
nmst necessarily be noticed, for in Exodus it is expressly 
stated that O-od was not known to tlio patriarchs by this 
name; and in v’haj). iii. 13, it is said that Mdses desired to 
know the name of God. Xow, if this name had Iwen al¬ 
ready known it Vould have Ik'Oii known to Moses. We 
must therefore draw the eonehision in(lica^<^d. nanielv, that 
tlie faithful ]».i.triarclis did Jiof know this name of God, and 
that the knowJedeo of God is bestiOwt'd and not commanded 

bv the I?eitv. 

• « 

It is now time t(» pass on to our s«'oond point, and show 
that God throuf^h His]»ro]thotsre(jnired from men no other 
kn<>wled^o of Himself Ihan is ciuitaiiied in a knowledge of 
His justif'o and charitv— that is.of attributes which a certain 
manner of life will enable men lo imitate. Jeri'imah states 
this in so man> words (xvii. l-'i. Id): “3 >kI not thy father 
eat, and drink, and do )U(lgnient and justice r . ml then it 
was well with him. He judged I In* cause*, of the pom- and 
needy; then it wa,svell with him: was not this to know 
Me? saith the Lord.” The words in c,hci}>. ix. 24 of tin* 
same hf)ok *art* <*fpia]ly ch*ar. “ Hut let him thatglorieth 
glory in this, that in* undersiandeth and know'edh Me*, that 
I am the* Lord which exe‘rcise‘ le»v)ng-kindiie*ss, judgment, 
and riglitee>U''nc'i.‘« in the e'arth; for in these things T de- 
light, sa-ilh the Lord.” Tin* same* eloctrine maybe gathered 
from E\'<)d, xwn. (>. w}n*re God reve*aled to Moses emly 
tlnise of His attributes whieh disjday the Divine jiisliei* and 
ediarity. Lastly, we may call attentiem te> a jiassage in 
John which we shall dis(*uss at iiion* length hcreaftor; the 
Apeistle exjdams t>e nature* of God (inasmuch as no e>ne 
has behedd Him) througb eiiarity emh, and concludes that 
he who pe)ss(*sse*s eharit y }>ossesHes, hfnd in very truth knows 
God. • . » 

We have thus see *11 that. Me>ses, Jeremiah, and Jedin sum 
up in a very sbe>ri. eoinpass the kuowh'dge of Geid nee'elfuJ 
feir all, and that they state it t.o cemsist, iu e‘xae*tlv wliat we 
said, namely, that Geid is .sii^iromedy just, and sujuemely 
mere*,ifui*~in other words, t he euie perfect patte*m of the true 
life. We may a<ld that. Seuipture nowhere gives an express 
definition of God, and does not jioint out any other of His 
attributes which should l>e apprehended save these, nor 
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does it in set j)raiiie any otiw^rs. Wherefore we iniiy 
draw the general couehisioii that an intellectual knowh^dge 
of Glod, which lakes eegnizaiie*' of Ills nature in so fjir as 
it actuallv is, and which caiuiot ]>v a,nv luariiier of living he 
imitated hy niankiiid or followed as an example, has no 
hearing wliatever on true rules of <-onduct, on faith, or on 
reveah'd rehgn»n ; ct>nse{|ueutlv that num may he in oom- 
]det(' error on the s\il>jec1 witiioiit iin'urrjug lhe charge of 
sinfulness. We net'd now no longer wonder that CJ-od 
ada]‘ted Himself to the evisting opinhni.s and imaginations 
i>f the jtrophi'ts, av that the faithful held ditlereiit i<leas of 
(xod. as we sJiowed lu Oliap. 11,, or, again, tliat the saered 
hooks s]>eak ven inaeeurately of (lod, atlnluiting to Him 
hands, feet, eyes, t^ars, a mind, and iinttion from on<‘ place 
to aiuUlier; or tliat they ascribe tn Him «‘UM>tions, such as 
jealou.'.y, lueny, (Ve , or, lasily, that tlie> ilescrihe Him as 
a Judge in heav« n 'fitting on <i royal tliroiie with Christ on 
Ills right liaml. Such expressions are adapit^d to the ninhT- 
staiiding of tile multitude, it heing the <»hje<t of the Bible 
to make num not learne<l hut <»lnMlieiit.. 

In &})itt' of llns the genera) run of tiieologiaus, when 
they eoim* u]»oii any of 1h<\s<- pliraseh whieli tluy cannot 
rational]\ harmonize with the Hivine iiatun*, main tain that 


they shoni<l ])e interprete(l me^l|lllorically, ]>as.sages they 
cannot uiid(Tstand they siy should he inlt‘rj)reted literally. 
But if e\ery ex]u’ession t'f tins Kind in the Bible is n< rs- 
sarily to Im* mterpretej aiisl iiiidersti»o<l metaphorically, 
Se-rij»1ure must haxe )>een written, not lor the ]»eople and 
tin* unlearned masses, hut ehiellx for accomplished ex]M.‘rls 
and ]tlnloso]>hers. 

If it wer* indeed a, sin to hold piously and simply the 
idi'a,s ahout God we haxe -just »,iuoh‘(l, the prophets ought 
to have been strictly on t,lu*ir guanl against the use of 
such i‘xpressit>iift. .seeing the weak-mindedness of the jieople, 
a.n<l ought, on tin* otlj<‘r liand, to hare set forth first of all. 


dul^> and eh^arly, thos«.‘ attrihut(“s of God wdiieh are needful 
to }>e iiiiderstooil, * 


This they have nowlierc* done; we eunuot, therefore, 
think that 0 ]>iiiioiis taken in themselves without res])ect to 
actions are eithi’S pious or iiujuuus, hut must maintain that 
a man is jfious or impious in lus beliefs only in so far as 
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he is therohy incited to obedience, or derives from them 
lii*eiise to sin and rel)el. If a man, >>v believing what is 
tme, becomes rebeUions, his creed is im})ioiis; if by be¬ 
lieving what is false he b<*eoines <’>l)edient, his creed is 
pious; for the true kiKiwli'dge of God comes not by com¬ 
mandment, hut hy Divine gift. Gt>d has r<*(juired nothing 
from man hut a knowledge of TIis Divine justi(;e and 
charity, and that not as ueeessary to scientifit; accuracy, 
but to obedience. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DEFINITIONS OP FAITH, THE FAITH, AND THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF FAITH, WHIOH IS ONCE FOR ALL SEPARATED FROM 
rillLOSOPHY, 

F or a true knowledge of faitli it is a])ove all things 
necessary uiidcrstaud tlidt ihe Bihle was ada 2 >t-ed 
to the intelligence, nol only of the ]>rt>]*liets, Init also of 
tlio diverse and lickle ,l<*\snsli multitude. This will Ix' 
recognized by all who give any thought lo tlie subject, ^or 
they will see that a 2 )erson wJio acee])t*‘d i)roniiscuousiy 
everything in Scrijdure as beiiujr the universal and abso¬ 
lute teaching of God, without accurately detiuing what 
■was adapted to the j'opular intelligeiK'e, would find it 
impossible to cscajie confounding the ojiinions of the niassea 
with the Divine* doctrim's, iiraisiug tin* juilgments and 
comments of man as the teaching of (4od, and making a 
wu’OJig use of S.TJjjtural aullmritv. Who, I say, does not 
percche that this is the c liief reason why so many seetaries 
teach contradictiiry opimons as rhviue tlocnmeiit.s, and 
sii 2 > 2 Jort their contentions \ 'ith numerous Script uni 1 texts, 
till it has ])asscd m IJeJgiuiu into a proverb, jyecw h'tfer 
Bonder letler ■ - ik > heretic without a text r The sacre^l liooks 
were not written ]>y one man. nor tor the ]»eopk> of a single 
2 >eriod, hut l»y many authors of different tejiqierauieuts, at 
times extending from first to last over nearly t wO tliousand 
years, and perhaps mudi longer^ We w'lll not, however, 
accuse ,t'h« sectaries of im 2 >iety because they have adapted 
the words of Scri 2 iture to tlieir own <> 2 »iiiit>ns; it is thus 
iliat tJiese words were ada 2 )led to the iindiTstanding of 
the masses originally, and everyone is at liberty so to 
treat tliem if lus sot's that, lie eaii thus obey God in matters 
relating to justice and charity with a more full consent: 
hut we do accuse those who will not grant this freedom 
to their fellows, but who persecute all who differ from 
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them, a.6 Ood's enemies, however honourable and virtuous 
their lives; while, on the other hand, they cherish those 
who agrees with them, liowever foolish they may be, as 
God's elect. Such conduct is as wicked an<]. dangerous to 
the stabi as aiiy that can be tjonceivea. 

In order, tluTj'fore, to eslaldish the limits to which indi¬ 
vidual free4oni should extoud, and to decide what persons, 
in spib‘ ot the diversity of their oyaiiious, an* to be looked 
ujxm as the faithful, we must defiiu* faith and its essentials. 
This tajjk I hojw to aecomj)hs}i in the present (diapter, and 
also t(‘ separate faith from philosophy, w^hich is the chief 
aim of the whole tr<^atise. 

In order to i)roceed didy to the demonstration let us 
recaj)ituliit.o the chief a;in and object of Scripture; this 
will iiidicatie a standard ]»v winch we mav define faith. 

We have said in a IbrToer <'ha]>ter that the aim and 
object of Scrij)ture is oo]\ to teach obedience. Thus much, 
I think, no (>ne can question. Who does m'A .se<‘ that both 
Testaments are nc»thiiig else but scliools for this object, 
and have, neither of them any aim beyond inspiring man¬ 
kind willi a voluntary obedience V For (not to repeat 
what I said in the last duqter} 1 will remark that Moses 
did not seek to ctnninci* the Jews liy reason, but Ixmnd 
them by a covenant, by oaths, and by eonfeiTing benefits; 
further, he threatened the p(M>])le wdth punishment if they 
should infringe the lavs', and j»roinised rewards if they 
should obey it. All tlu'^e are m*t means for teaching 
kuow'ledge. but for uisjaring obedienee. Tlu' doctrine of 
the Gosj»els enjoins not lung but simple faith, namely, to 
lielicve in Go<l atijl to hormur Him, which is the same thing 
as to obey Him. Tb**ri* is no occasiou for m(‘. to throw 
further light on a rpiestion so plain by citing Scriptural 
texts commending olx'dicwce, such may bo found in great 
iiumlicrs in both Tostauients. Moreover, the Bible steadies 
very clearly in a great many passages wlutt everyone 
ought to do in order to obey God; the whole duty'is 
aunimed u]> in love to one’s neighbour. It cannot, there¬ 
fore, be denit‘d that he vvbb by God's command loves liis 
neighbour as himself is truly obedient and lih'ssed accord¬ 
ing to the law, whereas he who hales his neighbour or 
neglects him is rebellious and obstinate. 


9 
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Lastly, it is plain to ev(‘ryont.* that the Bible was not 
written and disseniinated only for tin.' learned, but for 
men of every api'e and ra.c»‘; wherefore we may rest assured 
that we are n^i^t bound by Seriplural eouimaiul to l»elieve 
anything beyond wlial is a.bst)lutely m'cessary for fulfilling 
its main preeept. 

Tliis })reee]>t, then, is the only standard of the whole 
Catholic faith, and by it alonoall the <l<)giinis lu'edfiil to lie 
Wheved should 1 h* determined. So nmeli being abundantly 
manifest, as is also Die fact that all other doetriues of the 
faith ean be legitiinab'ly dedueed tlu'refrom by n'asoii alone, 
I leave it t<i t’very man to deeid<* for himself how it enmes 
to ]>ass that so many <livisions have aris<'n in the Chnr(h: 
can it be from any other eause tlit-n those siiggesb^d at the 
beginning of Clia]>. Vll. V It is these same causes wliieh 
conijK'l me to i'xjiiam the metlusl of determining the dogmas 
of tht' faith from the foundation wt' have discovered, for if 
I negle.ett'il to do so, and put the (piesiion on a regular 
basis, T might just ly be said to have proniise.d bio lavishly, 
for that am one might, by my showing, introduce any do*i- 
triue he liked into religion, under tin' preitixt ihat it was a 
necessary means to olx'dience: especially would tliis lie the 
case in (jui*sti<uis res])eotiug the Divine attrilmtes. 

In order, theri‘f<>re, to set forth the whole matter metho¬ 
dically. I will l-egin with a definition of faith, which on the 
prim'iple abo\(‘ gi\eii, should 1u' as follows: — 

F’aith <'onhists in a knewh'dge of (rod, without which 
obedi<'n<‘o to IJiiii Avould tkc imjKissibh*, and which the mere 
fact of obeilienee tr) Him implies. This delinition is so 
clear, and follows so plainly from whahwe have already 
]>roved, that it iiet'ds no expLinatiou. The eonseqneu(*es 
involved therein I will n»)W briefly show. (I.) Faith is not 
salutary in itsi'lf, but o ily in re. peet b> the obedience it 
implied', or as James jmts it. in Ids Ejastle, ii. 17, “Faith 
yvithont works is dead ” (see th(‘ whole of the chapter 
quoted). (IT.) ITe who is truly < >1 ledient necessarily possesses 
true a.nd sa%ing faith; for if oU'dii'rK'o l>c graiib‘d, faith 
must l)e gi’ant«‘d also, as the sdmc Ap(*sf,le cxi»ressly says in 
t]ies<* words (ii 18), “ Wliow me thy faith witliout thy works, 
and I will show thee my faith )»y my w'orks.” So also John, 
1 Fp. iv. 7: “Everyone that lovetli is born of God, and 
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knowotk God: ho that lovpth not, knowoth not God; for 
God is love.” Trom these t<^xts, 1 repeat, it follows that we 
eaii only judge a man faithful or unfaithful hy his works. 
If his works he good, he is faithful, howevei;muali his doc¬ 
trines may dih:t*r fnnn tliose of the r(‘SL of the faithful: if 
hiM works Ijo e\jl, thougli he nuiy verbally conform, he is 
unfaithful. For oljedience inijdies faith, and faith without 
WiU'ks is dead. 

John, in the 18th verse of tlu‘ eha])ter above quoted, ex- 
jtrt*.s.sly«tea4*ln*s tiu^ saim* doctrine: “Iforehy,” he says, 
‘‘know’ w’o that we dwell in Hun and He in us,because He 
Tmrh given us of His Siiirit,” /.c. love. He had said liefore* 
that Gi)d is lov(*, and tlierefor«^ he eoncliides (on liis own 
received priiieiples), tliarf. whoso ]K>ssesses love possesses 
truly the Sj>iril of God. As no one has beheld God he 
interh that no one has knowledge* or (‘onsciousne-ss of God, 
exce]>t from love low’ards liis neiglibour, and also that no 
one can have knowledge of any of G<id’s attributes, except 
this of love, in so far as we j>artici]>cite therein. 

If these arguimnits are iu>t eoncliisive, they, at any rate, 
show Hie A]>ost]e’s meaning, but the w'ords in <haj». ii. v. 
3, 4, of th(* same Ejastle are much clearer, for tiny state in 
so many w'ords our j»recis(‘ contention: “And herehy we 
do know thill we know Him, if wa' ki'c]* His commandments. 
He that sailli, 1 know Him, and ke<‘peth not His eomiuaud- 
luonts, is a har, and the truth is not in him ” 

Frcun all this, I re])eat, it follows that they ar<* the true 
enemies of Chiist who jK*rseeute lioiiourable and justice- 
loving men bis-ause they dilft*r from Hnun, and do not 
uphold the same i'ehgious dogmas as themselves: for who¬ 
soever loves justice and chiirity we know, by 1 hat very faid, 
lie faithful: whosoever perse»yites the faithful, is an 
enemy to Christ.. • • 

Lastly, it follow’'S that faith does not deniaifd that 
dogmas should be true as that they should be pious—that 
is, such as Will stir up the heart to obey; though there he 
many such which contain not a shadow of truth, so long as 
thev be held in good faith,* otherw'ise. their adherents* are 
ilisobedieiit, for how can anyone, desirous of loving justice 
and obeying God, adore as Diviin* wdiat lie l^now's to be 
alien from the Divine nature V How'ever, men may err from 

f 
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simplicity ot mind, and Scripture, as we have seen, does 
not condemn iterance, hut obstinacy. This is the neces¬ 
sary result of our definition of faith, and all its branches 
should Hprine^^ from thi* universal rule above given, and 
fr<.)m the evident uim and o]»j<*ct c>f the Bil»le, unless we 
choose to mix our own inventions therewjlh. Thus it is 
not true doctrines which are exjuessly required by the Bible, 
so’niueh as doedrines iicc<‘ssary b>r obedience, ami t<* eem- 
firm in our hevarts the love of our neighbour, whenan ^to 
adopt tb<‘ words of John) we are in God, and God in us. 

As, then, each man’s faith must }>e judged picuis or im¬ 
pious only in respect of its producing (*b(*diem‘e or obstimny, 
and not in res}>eet of its truth ; and as no one will disjmte 
that men’s dispositions are e\ee‘(*d,’ngly varied, that all do 
not acquiesce in the same things, but are ruled some by 
one opinion s(>me by aiiotlnT, so that whai moves one to 
devotion moves anotlierto laugliterand (•oiitemj»(, it follows 
tliat then* can be no doctrines in the Catholic, or univeisal, 
religion, which cun give rise to «-ontr(nersy among good 
men. Such doctrines might be ]dons to .vuue and imjnoiis 
to others, VihiTeas they should l>e judged solely by tlieir 
fruits. 

Tt> the universal religion, tlien, belong only such d<>gmas 
as are ahsolutejy ri'<|inred in orde’’ to attain obedienee to 
God, and vitliont which such ol^edienn' ^\oal(l lir impos¬ 
sible; as for the rest, ea<‘l; man- -seejiig tliat he is the best 
jinlgo of bis own cliaraettr—should a<h»p1 wliatever he 
thinks best adajded to streng+heii his lo-ve td’ justice. If 
this wen* so, I tliiiik there would be no further occasion 
for coutro’vcrsies in tbe Church. , 

I liave now no further tear in enumerating the dog¬ 
mas i>f univ<‘rsal faith or the fundaun-ntal dogmas of tjie 
whole of {Scripture, masjniich as *they all tend fas may 1 h 3 
seen fr^.m wiiat lias Iw'eii said) to this one doctrine, namely, 
that tiiere exists a God, that is, a Supreme Being, Who loves 
justice and <‘harily, and Wlni must be obeyed ly whosoever 
would lie .sa\(Hl; that the worshij) of this Being consists in 
the practice ef jnstii-e and love tti-wanls one's neighbour, and 
that'they contain nothing beyond the following doctrines:— 

I. That God or a ?>ii]»reme B<*ing exists, sovereignly just 
and merciful, the Exemplar of the. true life; that whosoever 
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is i^naurant of or disbelieves in His existence cannot obey 
Him or know Him as a Judge. 

II. That Ho is One. Nobody will dispute that this 
doctrine is absolutely necessary for entire devotion, admira¬ 
tion, and love towards God. For devotmn, a^iiration, and 
lovt* sj)riiig frcmi the superiority <jf one over all elst*. 

III . That He is onmijjresent, or that ail things are open 
to Him, for if anything could l»e su})posed to be concealed 
from Him, or to be unnoticed by Him, wo might doubt or 
be igm>4ant of the et^uity of His judgment, as directing all 
tlungs. 

TV. That He ha.s supreme right and dominion over all 
things, and that He does nothing under eomjnilsion, but 
by His absolute liat an<\ grace. All things are hound to 
obey Him, Ht‘ is not bound to obey anv. 

•f » w 

V. Tliat tin.* worship of God c()nsis1s only in justice and 
charity, or love towards one’s n«*ighhoui 

YJ. Tliat all tJiose, and those only, who obey God by 
th(*ir manner of life are saTied ; the rest (d mankiud, who 
live under the sw.iy of tlu'ir pleasures, .ire lost. If we did 
not believe tliis, thert* would be no reason for obeying God 
rather than pl<*asure. 

VII. Lastly, that Ot>d f(>rgiv(‘B flu* sins of those w'ho re- 
]*ent. No one is free from sin, m) tlial wiiJiout this belief 
all would d<'S{*air of salvation, and tin‘re would he no 
reasou for believing in the mercy id God. He w^ho firmly 
believes that God, out of the inerey and gra<.e with whieh 
He dh’eets all tilings, forgives the sins of men, and who 
feels his love of God kindleil thiTehy, lie, I say, does really 
know Christ iu:eov«lujg to the Sjiirit, and Christ is m him. 

No one can deny that, all these doctrines are before all 
things necessary to be believed, in order that every man, ' 
without oxc<*jitiou, uia.y be ahle ^14 obey God acconiing to 
the bidding of the Law above* e'.jilaine'd, for if one of these 
])recepts he disregarded obedi(‘nce is eJi'st.royed. But as to 
wdiat God, or the Exemplar of the true life, may be, whether 
fin*, or s}>irit, or light, or thought, or what not, this, I say, 
has nothing to do witli faitlFany more than lias the ijues- 
tiou how He comes to be tin* Exemplar of the true life, 
whether it be because .He has a j ust and merciful mind, or 
because all things exist and act through Him, and conse- 
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quently that w** understand thronj^li Him, and throuj^h 
Him see what is truly just and good. Everyone may tliiuk 
on such qnestioiLS as he likes, 

Purtheriiiore, faith is not. aileeted, wlndlier we hold that 
God is omuj|>jVM>nt ess<‘n1iiilly or i)otentially; that He 
diivets all tinners I'V ahsolnt.e fiat, or hv the ueeessitv <tf 
His inituiv, tliiit He dictates laws like a j>rine.e, or that Ho 
sets tht'in I'orlli as «.>terijal truths, that man ohejts Him hy 
vii'tiiH of tree will, or hv virtue of the ne<vhsitv of the 

• a 

Divine ih-( ree; lastly, tliut the reward of tin' go()(k»ainl the 
|•^mlshn^eut of the wieted is natural or STi[»eniutural: 
thesi* and sueh like questions ha\e no Ix'aring on faith, 
exi-ept m so far as they are used as mi'ans to give us 
lieeiise to mu more, or to olu'v Giyl less 1 will go further, 
and maintain tliat every man is hound to ada]»t tlnise 
dogmas ti> his ov,n way of thinking, ainl to interj>ret them 
aeeording as lit' feels that he van gi\o them his fnlli'.st and 
most unhesitatimr assent, so that lie may the more easily 
obey God with his whole heart. 

SiK'li was tin* manner, as W’e have alr<'ady pointed out,in 
whieh the faith was in old tim<' revealed and written, in 
accordanee with tlu' understanding and ojaiiions of the 
ju'oplnds and ]»eo]de of tin' ]>eriod; so, in like fashion, 
every man is houinl to adapt it to ]vn own ojtinions, so that 
he may a.ciept it without any ln'.'iit.itioii or mental repug- 
nan(*e. W( have shown that faith does not so much re¬ 
quire truth as ]>iety, and that it is only quickening and 
pnnis through ohi'dieiici', eoiist*queiit ly no oin' is faithful 
save hy ohedieiic** ahme. The Lest faith is not necessarily 
]«)ssesscd hy him wlio dis])]ays the host reasons, hut hy 
him who ilisjdav^ the hest fruits of justice and charity. 
How' salutary and nei'cssary tliis doctrine is for a state, in 
order that men may dw'rll ti^getlwr in ])i'aee and concord; 
and hrtw many and how great causes of distiirhanoe and 
crime are thereby cut oft', 1 lea.\e everyone to judge for 
himself! 

Before we go further, I may remark tJiat. we can, hy 
means of wliat w<; have just jiroved, easily answer the 
objections raised in Oliap. I., when we weri' discussing 
God’s s]K'uking with the Israeliti's on Mount Sinai. For, 
thougli the void" Jieard by the Israelites could not give 
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tboso men any j)lulosopliical or matbematinal certitude of 
God’s existence, it was yet sufficient to thrill them with 
a,dmiration for God, as they already knew Him, and to stir 
tliein up to obedience: and such was the of tlje dis- 

])lay. God did not -wish to teach the Israelites the absolute 
attrilmtes of Hi* essence (none of wliichlle then revealed), 
but to break down tiieir hardness of ht'art, and to draw 
them to obedieii<'(‘. tboroiore He did not appeal to them 
with reasons, bui. witli the sotujd of lrum]»ets, thunder, 
and LerlTtuinfjjs. 

It r('maiuw tor tne to show that between faith or theology, 
and ])hilosophy, t iiere is no connection, nor affinity 11 hinfe 
n(> one will dispute the fact who has kno-v\ledi;e of the aim 
and foundalions of the tt^o suhjeets, for they are as wide 
ajmid as the ])oles. 

PhiloM)[)hy lias n<* end in vi<*w save truth: faith, as we 
have abuinlantly prove<l, looks for nothiii'jj but (dicdience 
and piety. Again, pliilosojdiy is leased on ..vituus which 
must be sougJit from natiii’e alone: faitli is bas<‘d on his- 
titrv and language, and must be sought for only in Senpt.iire 
and rovelation, as we showed in Clia}> VJI. Failh, tliere- 
fore, allows the greatest latitude in phiJt>so])liu' s]HM-ulation, 
allowing us without blame t<» tliiiik wli.it we lik«' atiout 
anything, and only condeniiiing, as lierotics .uid seJjism.ities, 
those who teach o])mious which tend to jiroJuee ohstiuaiy, 
haired, strife, and auger; while, on tlit' other hand, only 
considering as faithful those w'ho ]>ersuade us, as far as 
their ri'asoii and faeulties will ]>erniit, to follow justi<*e and 
charity. 

Ijastly, as what we are now setting fortli are tin; most 
imjiortant siihje<-ts of my treatise, I would most urgently 
heg the reader, before Ij^n'ceed, tciread these two eha]iters 
with esjK'eial .'iltentiou, and to bfl^e the tronbJ«‘ to weigh 
them well in fiis mind: let lum take tor granted*that I 
liav»‘ not written with a view to intro<]ueing muelties, but 
in order to do away wilh al>us<‘s, sueh as i Iiojk; 1 may, at 
some future time, at last sey reformed. 
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THEOLOi-JY JR RITOWN NOT TO RE SERSEKVIENT TO KEASOX, 
N<>K KEASOX TO THEOLOGY: A DEFINTTIOK OF THE KF.ARoN 
WHI(. 11 ENARLES TJS TO AOCHI’T THE AUTHORm^OP THE 
Blin,E. 

'^IIOSE who know iiol that philoRojthy ainl reason a.rt‘ <lis- 
A tiiiet, tlisjiidt' whothor Seripfun- rIkjhM I«* rhI»- 
servieut to reason, or reason 1o Sfn})ture 1iia,l is. wln'tlier 
the iiirauiu^ ol' S<'nj>fcure nIjohU] he niinl* 1o asjfo-cti with 
reason; orwhetlier reason should Ik^ nuule to au’rt‘e \Mth 
Scripture: the latter positioii i.s assunied hy tin* set‘]tties 
who deny tin* ecriitnde of reason, llic* former hy the dog¬ 
matists, lioth ]iartu‘s are, as 1 liavt* sliown, utt.erly in the 
wrong, for * ither <lo<‘triTn* would re<]iiire ns to tainj»er with 
reason or witli Seripture. 

AVe lane sh«)wn tiiat Seripture does not teaeli jhilosojOiy, 

hut merely ohedieinn*. and tlnir all it contains lias fieen 

« 

ada]»ted to the ninh'rstandjng and chtahhshed opinions of 
tin* lUuUitinle. Tlmsi*, linrefore, wlio wish to uilajit it t<> 
philoso]>hy, nnisl neids aserihe to the proplu'ts many ideas 
wJneli they never e\tn dre.im<*d of, ainl gne an extrenif'lv 
foreed interpretation to their words: those on tin* other 
hand, who would inaki* reason and phi1oJ*ophy suliservimt 
to tln'ology, will he foreed to aceept as ItiMiu* utUTani'C'S 
the ]»rejndi» es of the anrieiit Jews, and to lill a.nd i-onfnse 
their mind th<'rewith. ‘in short, oin* party will run wild 
with tin.* aid (»f reason, and the other will nm wild without 
the aid of r(*ason. 

Tlie first among thi* Pha.riset*s who o])c*uly maintained 
that Seri]dure should he maih^ to agrtn* wdth rj'ason, wa.s 
Mainiouides, wliost* opinion we r(*viewi*d, and almudantiy 
refuted in Chap. VJl.: now^, altlioiigh this writer had mueh 
authority among Ids contemiKirarics, lie was desert(‘d on 
this question hy almoBi all, and the majority went straight 
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over to the opinion of a cert,ain R. Jchnda Alpakhar, who, 
in his anxiety to avoid the error of Maimonidea, fell into 
another, which was its exact contrary. He held that reason 
should he made subservient, and v utirely* give way to 
Scripture. He thought that a j)aHsage should not be inter¬ 
pret'd metaphorically, simply l)ecause itVas repugnaht to 
reason, Imt only in the cases wh(*ii it is ineonsistent with 
Scripture itself—that is, with its clear doct.rinc's. TJierefore 
lie laid down the universal rule, that whatsoevxT Scrijiture 
ttiuehesMogmatitvilly, and affirms exjm'ssly, must on its 
own sole authority Ik* admitted as absolutely tme: that 
tli(*re IS no docti-ine in the Bible which direct!) contradicts 
the g«*neral tenoiir of tin: whole; but only some which 
ajipeiir to involve a dilfei^'iiec*, for the jihrases i)f Scripture 
often seem to imjdy something contrary to what has bi'en 
f‘xj>ressly tauglit. Such ]>lirasi‘s, and sueh ])liraseR only, 
we may interjtret iiietajhoricall). 

For iiistan«*e, Serijiture clearly t»'aehes the unity of God 
(st‘e Dent. vi. 4), nor is there any text distiie-tly asserting a 
plurality of irods; but. in several passages God speaks of 
Himself, and the jiro]diets s])ealv of Him, in tlu* phmil 
number; sticli jdirases an* sim])ly a nianiier of sjieaking, 
and do not m(*aii that tlu*re dctnally are several gods: 
they an' to Ik* explain<:*d niotapliorically. not because a 
jdurality of gods is re])ugjiant to re/i.son, but because 
Scripture distinctly asserts that there is only one. 

So, again, as Scrlj)ttire ass(*i’ts fas Alpakliar thinks) in. 
Dent. iv. 15, that God is ineorpon.*al, wt* are Inuiiid, solely 
liy tlie authority of tins text, and not. ]>y n*:i.son, to believe 
that God has no hoily: coiise<ineut]y we must exjilain 
inetapliorically. on the sole autli»>rity Seri] (tun', a,11 those 
passages wUieh attribute to God bunds, fi*i*t, tilo;., and t.ake 
them merely as hgures of spi.*eeli.* Such is the opinion of 
Alpakluir. Tii so far a.s lie st*eks to (‘xplaiii Seri]iture by 
Scripture, I ]iraise liim, but 1 man el tJiat a man gifted 
with reason should wish to debjise that facuit.y. It is true 
that Scripture should be explained by Sen]>tnre, so long as 
we are lu difficulties about the nieaning ami intention of 
the prophets, but wlien wt* bavi* elicited the true moikuiiig, 
we must of necessity make use of our judgment and reason 
in order to assent thereto. If reason, however, much as 
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.she rebels, is to be entirely subjected io Scripture, I asb, 
are we to effect her Bubmission by her own aid. or without 
. her, and bJindly ? If the latter, wo shall suivly act foof- 
islily and injudiciously; if tlic lonjier, we astjent to Scrip- 
• ture under the domimoii of reason, and should not assent 
to it'witlumt her. Moreover, I may ash now. is a man to 
assent to anything against his reason ? Wial is denial if 
it be not reason’s refusal lo assent? In sliori, J am asto- 
nislunl that tinyoiu* should wish to subject ri'astui, tlu‘ 
tjrcat(‘sf. of and a Ji^ht from on hi^di, to the dciud letter 
which may have ln'cn corru]«tod by huinaju malice; that it 
should be t}»ou<^li1 no crime to s]»eak with contempt of 
mind, the time handwriting of tbsi’s Word, cfillinpf it cor¬ 
rupt, blind, and lost, whih' it is c^uisiden'd the greatest of 
crimes to say the same of the letter, which is merelv the 
reriection and jmai^c<»f Uod’s Word. Men think it pious to 
trust. notlun|jr t<.t reason and tlu'ir own judgment, and 
imphuis to dou’t th<‘ faith of tho^e >yh«> lia^c transiiiitted 
t.<v us tlu‘ sacH'd hooks. SucIj conduct is not pi<‘t'. bnt 
mere folly. And, after all, whv are tiny so amiousV What 
are they afiahl ofDo tiny Unnk tliaf fadh and reh^iou 
cannot be upbeid unless men purposely kee[» tlaunselves in 
ij'uoranct', ami turn ilnsr haeks on reason ? If tliis be bO, 
they lia\e but a timid Irust. in Ser>pture. 

However, Ix' it iar irom mo to say tliat religion should 
seek to enslave reason, or reason relif^jou, or tliat both 
should not be able to ]re,‘p fheir so\ereie'iijtv ju ^tertect 
harmony. 1 will r<;vert, to thistjuesUonpn-seijl.ly.forlwish 
now to discuss Aljiakliar’s rule. 

He requires, as we liave st.ited, that we shotild ai'cept as 
true, or reject as falbc, cvciylhinj^ assert^'d or denieil by 
Scrijiture, and he further states tliat Si’npturo never ex¬ 
pressly asserts or denies anylhiai^ wliieh contradicts its 
asscrtkins or ne^^ations elsewhere. Tlie rashness of such 
a requirement and statement can escape no one. For (])ass- 
in^ over the fact that lie does not notice that IScripture 
' coneiats of different books, written at different times, for 
f different pt*<iple, by different authors: and also that liis 
requirement is made on his own authority without any 
corroboration from r<*as<in or ScrijittiriO he would beliound' 
to show that all passages which are indirectly contradictory 
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the rest, can he satisfadtorily explained metaphorically *;!' 
, tJ^ngh the nature of the language and the context: fur- ',* 
‘ther, Uiat ^ripture has come down to us untampered ’ 
with. However, we will go into the matter a® length. \,‘- 
Firstly, T ask what shall we do if reason prove recalci- i' 
trant? Shall we^ still he hound to aflSirm whatever Scrip- 
ifaare affirms, and to deny whatever Si'riptnre denies ? Per- -■ 
haps it will he answered that Scriptur<^ contains nothing ' 
repugnant to reason. But I insist that it expressly affirms ' 
and teaches that God is jealous (namely, in the decalogue 
itself, and in Exod. xxxiv. 14, and in Beut. iv. 24, and in \ 
many other places), and I assert that such a doctrine is ,' 
repugnant to reason. If must, I suppose, in spite of all, be 
accepted as true. If thi^re are any passag(^s in Scripture . 
which imply that God is no“t jealous, they must he taken ■ 
metaphorically as meaning nothing of the kind. St>, also, 
Scripture exj)ressly states (Exod. xix, 20, f'is.) that God 
came down to Mount Siuai, and it attrihutes to Him other 
movements from plae** to plat^*‘, nowhere <lireetly stating 
that God does not so move. Wherefore, w'e must take the 
passage literally, and Solomon’s words (1 Kings viii. 27), 

“ But will God dwell on the earih ? Behold the heavens 


and earth cannot contain tli<‘e/ inasmueli as they do not 
expressly state that God does not move from place to place, 
but only imply it, must l>e explained away till they have no 
further semblance of denying loe<un()tion U' tJie Deity. So 
also we must believe that the sky is the habitation and 
throDtJ of God, for Scripture fixjnessly says so; and simi¬ 
larly many passages (‘xpressing the opinions of tlu^ proidiet s ' 
or the multitude, which niason .ind phi]oso[>hy, but not 
Scripture, tell iis to bo false, must bo taken as true if we 
are to follow the guidan<-e,of our author, for according to 
him, reason has nothing to d») witli*tije matter. Further, 
it is untrue that Scripture never contradicts itself directly, ‘ 
but only by implication. For Mos<*s says, in so many 
words (Dent. iv. 24), “The Lord thy God is a consuming 
fire,” and elsewhen* expressly denies that God has any 
likeness to visible things. (Deut. iv. 12.) If it be decided 
tlmt the latter passage only contradicts the former by im- , 
plication, aud^must be adapted thereto, lest it seem to 
negative it, let us grant that God is a fire; or rather, lest 

r . ' - ^ . . ..,h* 
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' we Bhoiild seem to hare taken leave of our senses, let ns , 
pass the matter over and tate another example. , 

Samuel exj^ressTj denies that God e\cr repots, **for he ■ ' 
, is not a mafo. that he should repent ” (1 Sam. xv. 29). > 
Jeremiah, on th^ oth(‘r hand, asseHs that God does repent, 
lx)th of the evil and of the good which Hfe had intended to > 
do (Jer. xviii. 8-10). Wliat? Are not these two texts 
directly t*ontradi<‘torv r Wliivh of tlu' two, then, would > 
our author want to explain nn^taphorically? Both state¬ 
ments are general, and each is llie o]>]>osite of the other— 
what one H ilh athrins, the other flatly denies. So, hy his 
own rule, he would he obliged at once to reject them as 
false, and to aceept them as trut*. 

Again, what is. tlu' point of out' passage, not being contra¬ 
dicted hy another direetl\,hul onh hy iuijtlication, if the 
iin.];licaiion is (Imf, and the naturt* dixl <-ontcxt of the pas- 
sage preclude meta|)liorieal interpretati* >n *'■ Tliero are many 
such instances in the Bihh*, as we saw in (dia]>. 11. (where 
we i»ointed out that t.lu‘ prophets he]<l difl'erent and contra¬ 
dictory opinions), and also in Ohiij»s, IX, and X , where we 
<lrew attention to tin- eontnulK'tious in the historical na.rra- 
tivt's. Tht'iv is no ix‘e<l lor me to go through them all 
again, f(>r what I ha\e saiti suflieienlly exposes the ahsurdi- 
ties which would iollow from an oiamon and rule such as 
we are discussing, and shows fin* hastiness of its pro- 
jK)Uiider. 

We may, llnTofore, put this theory, as W'ell as that of ' 
Maimonidos, entirely out of court; and we may take it 
lor iiidifljmtahle that theology is not luminl to StirT^^ea- 
son, nor reason theology, hut tliat ea«;h has heir own 
domain, 

Tlie sphere of reason is, as^w<* have said, truth and • 
wisditfu; the sj>here of tln;(>h>gy is, ])icty and ohiMliencO. 
Tile power of reason does not <*xtond so far as to dehjrmiuo 
fi>r us that men may he blessed through simjde ohedience, 
without miderstaiiding. Tln*ology tells us nothing else, 
et^funs on us no comiijand save obedieinv, and has neither 
the will nor the power t(» op]a)8e reason; she defines the 
dogmas of faith (as we pointed out in the last chapter) only 
in so far as they may be necessary for oIsidiemM), and leaves 
reason to determine their precise truth: for reason is the 
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light of the mind, and witho)it her all things are dreama 
and phantoms. 

By tlieology, I here mean, striofly s})eaking, revelation, 
in so far as it indicates the ohject ahnf.l at Scripture— 
namely, the scheme and manner of o])cdi^nce, or the true 
dogmas of piety And faith. This may truly be called tho 
Word of God, •which does not consist in a certain number 
of books (see Chap. Xfl.). Theology thus understood, if 
we regard its precc}»ts t)r rules of life, will be feuud in ac- 
W)rdanee'W"ith reason ; and, if we look to its aim and object, 
■will be seen to be in nowise repuguaiit thereto, wlicrefore it: 


' y 


is universal to aU men. 

As for its ‘bearing on S(’n]>ture, wc have shown in 
Cliap. VII. that tin' iiH‘aiiing d Script ure slioiild 1m* gathered 
from its own histoiy', and m»t from tin* history of nature 
in general, wliicli is ilic basis of ^tliilosctphv. 

We ought not to Im* luiid<-r<*d if we tind that our investi¬ 
gation of the mt*unjiig of Serij>ture thus <oiid\U'tei’lNi4K>W"8 
us that it is her* and tln^n* rejmguant to rt'uson; for what¬ 
ever we may find of this sort in th<* Jliblt*, winch men may 
be in ignorafict* of, w'ithout iujurv to tlicir cliarity, has, we 
may la' sure, no bearing on th<‘ology or the Word of God, 
‘and may, therefore, wilbout hlamc, U* vii we*! l»y every one 
as he pleases. 

To sum up. wc may draw tin* ahsoluti? conclusion that 
the Bible must not ])e iiccommod.iU*<l it* reason, mir reason 
to the Bibli*. 


Now, inasmuch as tin* ba^is of the<tlogj'^-- tlu* doctrine 

that man imcs' bt* saved bv oltctlit'iice alone --cannot be 

« • 

proved by reason wht'thcr it be true or false, -we may be 
asked, Why, then, should A\e b(dit*ve it: If we do so 
■without the aid tjf reasoii, we accept it hlindlv, and act 
foolishly and injutlieitiiisly ; if, on tSe other hand, we»scttle 
■ that it can Ix' proved In reason, theology becomes a jiart 
of philosophy, and instjparublo tlicicfrom. But I make 

. answer tliat I have absolutely <*stahlishcd that this basis 

* 

of theology cannot lie invcst:gat-c<l by the natural light of 
reason, or, at any rate, tliat no one over has }u*ovcd it by 
such means, and, therefore, revelation was necessary. We 
should, however, make use of our reason, in order to grasp, 
, with moral ivrtainty what is revealed—say, with moral 
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certainty, for we cannot Lope to attain greater certainty •. 
than the i)ropLetB: yet their certainty was only moral, as I 
showed in Chap. U. ' 

Those, thelefort', who attt'mpt to set forth the authority,., 
of Scripture with mathematical demouHtratioiis are wholly 
in error: for the anthorityof tlie l^ihle is (lt»y>endeiit on tlie 
authority of the pn»])heia. and lan he supported hy no 
' stronger arguments than those etui)loyetl in old time hy tho ' 
])ropliets l'i»r eonvincJng the j>co|,th‘ of tlicu' own authority. ^ 
Our <*crtaiuty on the sann; suhjt‘ct i an ho founded on no other 
basis than that which served as £uinidation for the certainty 
■ of the ]>roj)hets. 

J»Iow the certainty of the ]>ro]*hets consisted (as we 
jxiinted out) in these three elements;—(I.) A distinct and 
vivid imagination. (11.) A sign. (III.) Lastly, and chiefly, 
a mind turned to wliat is just and good, li was based on 
no other reasons than lhes<*, and etnist‘(j\n‘nt]y they cannot 
prtivo'thoir autliority hy an* oilier reasons, «‘ither to the 
multitude whom they addresst'd orally, nor to us whom they 
ad<lress in writing. 

The first of tli(*se reasons, namely, the vivid imagination, 
could he valid (Uih I'ortlie proidads; therefore, our eertuiiity 
coiiceming revelation must, and ought to ho, based on the 
remaining two---namely, the sign aial tlie teaching. Such 
is the ex]>j'<*ss doctrine of Mosi's, foT (in J>eut. xviii.) he bids 
the pt'Oj.le obey tht* proj»het, wlio slumld give a true sign in 
tin* name of tlie Lord, hut if i;e should jjrediet falsely, even > 
thougli it were in the name of ilie Lord, he should he put 
to death, as should also h(" wlu> .drives to lead away the 
prjojde from the true religion, thongli ho confirm his autho¬ 
rity with .signs and i>ortcn1s. We may ctimpare with the 
above Deut xiii. Wh«neo it. fo|Jows that a tru»‘ ]>rophet ; 
eoiild^he flistinguished from a false oius both by his doetrino 
and hy the mira.eieH he wmuglit, for Moses declares such an 
one to be a t.nn* prophet, and bids the j[»e()ple trust him 
without fear of deceit. He condemns as false, and worthy 
of death, tliosc vlio 2 »redict ,fiiiythmg falsely even in tlwj 
name of t.he Lord, or who jireach false gods, even though • 
their miracles lx* real. 

The only reason, then, wliieh we have for belief in Scrip¬ 
ture or the writings of the prophtds, is the doctrine we find 
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,' therein, and the signs by which it is confirmed. For as we / 
eee that the prophets extol charity and justice above all '" 

, things, and have no other object, we conclude that they did ' 
not write from unworthy motives, but Tiecause they really - 
thought that men might become >)h^saed tlirough obedience ; 
and faith: furtjier, ns we see, that they confirmed their , 
teaching witli signs and Avonders, we become persuaded 
that they did n(»t Pj>eak at random, nor run riot in their 
prophecies. We an* further strengthem'd in onr conclusion 
by the ihet that th(* morality they ietich is in HAudont agrtie- 
meut with reason, for it is no ac<*idental coincidtaice that 
the Word of God which A\e find in the j)r(tphets coincides*’' 
with the Word of God Avritttm in our hearts. We may, I ^ 
say, conclude this from tlv' sacred books as c(‘rtaiiily as did -‘j 
the Jews of old from tin* liviiig voice of the pmphets: for ' 
Ave showed in Ohaj). XIT. that Scriptur<* has come down to 
ns intact in respect to its doctrine and main narratiATs. 

Tlierefore this whole ]>asis of theology and S('rij>ture, 
though it does not ;Mlni.it of mathematical ]‘roof, yet 
be accepte<l AAuth tin* ajipi'ovnl of our judgment. It would 
bo folly to refuse to ac('cpt what is eoufiriiu*d by such ample 
2>rophetic t<*stimoiiy, and Avhat has jirovt'd smh a comfort 
to those whose reason is conijmrativtdy weak, and such a 
lieuefit to the state; a doi'tnne, iiioreovt'r, which we may 
belieA'e in Avithout the slightest jK*ril or hurt, and should 
n‘joct simiily because it cannot be iiiatheinatieally jiroAed: 
it is as though we should ailuiit nothing as true, or as a 
AAiHc ruh- of life, which could ever, in any iiossilde way, be 
called in <jnest ion ; or a.s though most of our actions were 
not full of uneertainlv and hazard. 

4 

I admit that those who believe that fheolog}' and philo¬ 
sophy are mutually c()iitriulictorA% mid that thi'reforo either 
one or the other must b(*thrust fi^m its throne---! admit, . 

I say, that such jicrs(nis are not unreasonable in attiHBijiting 
to jiul theology uu a firm basis, audio demonstrate its truth 
mathematically. Who, unless lu* Avi're des]>(‘rate or mad, 
would wish to bid an incontinent farcAvell to reason, or to 
despise the arts and seieu<'es,*or to deny reason’s corlitude? 
But, in the meaiiAvhile, we cannot wliolly absolve them from* 
blame, inasmuch as they invtilo* the aid of reason for her ■ 
own defeat, and al.tmnpt infallibly to prove her fallible. 
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While th^ are tiying to prove mathexnatlcaHj au'&o-'^ 
rity and troth of theology, and to take away the au0ority' 
of liatural rcassou, they are in* reality only hringing tlieology , 
under reasoi^’s dominion, ajid proving that her authdiit^ 
has no weiglit nnloss nafural reason be at the back of it. . 

If they boast that lliey tlnanaelves assent hecanse of the 
inward testimony of the Holy Spirit, and that they only 
invoke tln^ {lid oi reason beeanse of unbelievers, in order to 
convinet' th<mi, uote\en so «‘iiu tliis meet with our approval^ 
for we eaiJ easily show tba< tiny have spoken either from 
emotion or vaiii-glorv. It most elearly follows from the last 
chaj^ter that the Holy Spirit only givi^s its testimony in 
favour of works, eall<‘d by Paul (in (lal v 22) the fruits \ 
of the Spirit, and is in itself really notJiiiig but the mental 
ae(|uies<‘en(‘e wln<*h follows a good action in our souls. Ho 
spirit gives testimony conc»'rnnjg the (;t*rlitude of mattfTS 
within tlie sphere of s]ferulation, Njtve only reason, who 
is mistre ss, as we h;ive shown, of tlu' whole realm of truth. 
If theiT they assert tbul they ]>ussess this Spirit which 
makes them eert,ain of truth, they speak falsely, and aword- 
ing to the prejndiec*s ol the emotions, or else they are in 
great dread lest they should be vamiuislu*d by jdiilosophers . 
and eiiK>se<l to public ridieub*, and therefore they flee, a«it 
were, to the altar; Imt their rt'fuge is rain, for wlmt altar 
will shelter a man who lias ontraired reason r* However, 

1 pass such persons <»ver, for I Hunk I have fulfilled my 
purpose, and sliowii how jhilosophy should bo separated 
from theology, and wherein each consists; that neither 
should be subservient to the oHier, but that each should 
ke(‘p her imoi>posed <lomiiuon. liastly, .'is oc(*.asion offered, 

I have pointed out tin* absurdities, the incouvenieuc-es, and 
the evils followingfroiii the c.x'traordinabY confusion which.' 
has hitherto }‘ivvailed letw'eeii the two s'ulijects, owing to 
their dot. being ]trojH*rly distiiiguislied and separated. Be- ' 
fore I go further 1 would expressly sta.te (though I have 
said it 'oefore) that I c«.*nsiJer the utility and the need for 
Holy Seriptun* or Kevelation to be very gi’eat. For as we 
^cannot piTciMve by tlu*. naturi^ h'ght of reason that simple 
obi^dicnce is the ]»ath of salvation,’and are taught by reve- 
. lation only that it is so by the sjK.*cial grace of G-od, which 
our reason cnnnot attain, it follows that the Bible has 

’ See N (life 25. ’.S' 
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brotijglit a rerj great consolation to mankind. AH are aHle 
' to obey, whereas there are but very few, compared with the 
i^^;g^egate of humanity, who can acquire the habit of virtue 
under the unaided guidance of reason. Thus if we had not 
the testimony of Scripture, we shouLt doubt*o£ the salvar 
tion of nearly all^nien. # 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

OF THE FOrNDVTTONS OF A STATE; OP THE NATTJBAL AND 
CIVIL UlOIilS OF INDIVIDUALS; AND OP THE BTQHT8 OP 
THE SOVEftEIQN TOWER 

H itherto our caro liaa to se]>aratft pliilosophy 
from tliooloj;'v, and to sliow tlio fn^^'doin of thought 
wliich such s(‘j>araTioii insures to Isdh. It is now time to 
determine tlie limits to which such freedom of thought and 
discussion may extend itself in the i<leaJ statti. For the 
dut^Ttfnsideration of this question wo jnust examine the 
foundations of a state, iirst turning our attention to the 
natural rights of individuals, and afterwards to religion 
and the state as a whole. 

By the right and ordinaiu'e of nature, I mercly^ mean 
those natural laws w'hf*rewith we eonceivt* every individual 
to be conditi<uied })y nat ure, so as live and act in a given 
w'ay. For insianeo, fishes are naturally conditionoii for 
swimming, and the greater* for devouring the less; there- 
t\>re fi.shes enjoy the wate’% and tlie greattu* devour the less, 
by sovenugn natural nglit. I’or it is certain that nature, 
taken in the abstract, has sovereign right to do anything 
she can; in other wi'rds. her right is oo-extensive with her 
power. Tlie power of nature is th*' power of Hod, which 
has sovi'reign right ov^r all Ihirgs; and, inasmuch as the 
]iowej of nature is simply the aggregate of the ])owers of 
all her individual (!om]>onents, it follows that every indi¬ 
vidual Jius s(jvereign rigbt to do all that he can; in other . 
words, the rights of an individual extend to the utmost 
limits of his ])ow»'r as it has-been conditioned. Now it is 
the sovereign law and right of nature that each individual 
should endeavt»ur to preserve itself as it is, without r^ard, 
to anything I»ut itself; therefore this sovereign law and 

fci t ' . 

' w ’. ^ V 
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.. right belongs t^, every individual, namely to exist and act 
according to it^ nateral conditions. We do not here 
acknowledge any difference between mankind and other 
individual natural entities, nor between'men endowed with , 
reason and those to whom reason is unknown} nor between 
fools, madmen, SjHd sane men. Whatsoever an individual 
does by the laws of its nature it has a sovereign right to do, 
inasranch as it acts as it was o^uidiiioned hy nature, and 
cannot act otherwise. Wherefore among men, so long as 
they arotconsidennl as living under the sway of nature, he 
who does not yet know reasrm, or who has not yet acquired 
the habit of virtue, acts solely according to the laws of his 
‘desire with aa .sovt‘reign a right as he who orders his life 
entirely by the laws of r<‘a8ou. 

Tliat is, aa the wise man has sovereign right t.o do all 
that reason dietates, or to'live' acf'ording to the law’^s of 
reason, so also the ignorant. ;ind foolish man has sovereign’ 
right to do all that desire dietates, or t.o Ih'^: acet>rding to 
the laws of desire, Tliis is ideiitieal with the* tea?-nTE^ of 
Paul, who acknowledges that ]>revionsto the law—that is, 
80 long as in<*n are considered <»f as hviiig under the sway 


of nature, there is no sin. 

Th<* natural right. f>f the individual man is thus deter¬ 
mined, not hy sound reason, but by desire and power. Ail 
are not naturally couditiont'd so as to at't a<‘cording to the 
laws and rules of reason; nav, on the coiitrar\% all men 
are born ignorant, and before they can learn the right way 
of life and iuquiri' tlu' habit of virtue, the gn*ater part of 
their life, t-ven if they have been well bnuight up, has 
jiassed awiiy. lSieverthid(*ss. they are in the meanwhile 
lioiind to live and p^est‘^^e themselves as far as they can 
by the unaided iin]>uls(‘.4 of desire. Nature has given them 
no other guide, and has denied th^n tht‘ pres<uit jwwer of 
livdng according to sound reason; so that they no 
more bound to live by the ditdates of an enlightened mind, 
than a cat is bound to live by the laws of the nature of a 


lion. 

Whatsoever. ther»'fore, an ihdividnal (considered as under 
the sway of nature) tliinks useful for himseK, whether Jed 
by sound reason or imixdh^ by the jiassion that he has a - 
sovereign right to seek and to take for himself as he Ijest ' 
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can, whether hy force, cmming, entreaty, or any otinear 
moans; coiiBtxjuently he may regard as enemy anyone 
-who hinders tlie accomplislinient of hie pur 2 H>se, 

It follows from what we have said that Ihe right and 
ordinance of*^natnre, under -which all men are horn, and • 
under which nu^stly live, only prohibits such things 
as no one desires, and no one can attain: it d(KJS not forbid 
strife, nor hatred, nor anger, nor doe-eit, nor, indeed, any of 
the means bUggested by desire. 

This we need not w'ouJer at., for nature is not abounded 
by th*‘ laws of human reason, which aims only at man’s 
true benefit and prehenn,t ion; her limits are infinitely 
wider, and ha\e rofert'iiet^ to the eternal order of nature,* 
wherein man is but a sj)eck ; it»is l»y the necessity of this 
alone that all individuals are conditioned for living and 
ading in a j^urticular w’ay. If anjihiiig, therefore, in 
natur<* seems to us ridicuhuis, absurd, or evil, it is because 
we oiik know in ])art, uu<l ar(‘ almost entirely ignorant of 
the'^htier and jutertlejK'ndt'iice of nature as a wdiol<.‘, and also 
becaus<* we want evervtliing to be arranged a<“cording to 
the dictates of our human reason; in reality that which 
reason consid<‘rB evil, is not evil in respect to the order and 
laws of nature as a whole, but only in respect to the laws 
of our reastm. 

Nc'vertheloBs, no one can d{)nbt that it is much })etter for 
us to live according t.o tht* laws and assum'd dictates of 
reason, for, as we said, ih'.y have mtui’s true good for 
their object. Moreover, everyone wdshes io live UB far as 
possible securely beyond the reach of fear, and this w'ould 
be <juitc imjjossible so long as everyone did everythii^ he 
liked, and reason’s claim was low<ir<‘d to a par with those 
of halrtjd and auger; there is no one wdio is not ill at e 4 U 90 
in the midst of enmityihatred, a^iger, and deceit, and who 
does seek to avoid them as muc.h as he can. Wlien w© 
r€*fle<*t that, men wjthout mutual helj), or the aid of reasrmy 
must needs live most miserably, as we clearly proved in 
Chaj). V., we shall plainly see that men must necessarily 
ijome to an agreement to live together as securely and 
well as possible if they are to enjoy as a whole the rights 
which naturallv belong to them as individuals, and th^' 
life should be no more conditioned by the force and doBire 
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of iodivi^Juals, but by tKe power and will of the whole bod|'.,' 
This end they wjl be unable to attain if desire be their' 
only guide (for by the laws of desirt» each man is drawn in 
a different direction); they must, therefore, most firmlv de¬ 
cree and establish tliat they will l>e guided in <*verythiiig 
by reason (which nobody will dare openly^to repudiate le^ 
he should be taken for a madman), and will restrain any 
desire which is injurious to a man’s fellows, that they will 
do to all as they wf)uld be done by, and that they will de¬ 
fend their neighbour’s rights as their owu. 

How such a compact as this should be t'litered into, 
how ratified au<l established, we will now iiujuirt^. 

Now it is a iiiuvtTsal law of human nature tliat no one 


ever neglects anyTluiig wh’ch lie judges to be good, except 
with the ho]»e of gtuiiiiig a grei^tei' gi;<jd, or from the fear of a 
greater evil; nor does anyone **ii<hirc an evil exce]>t for the 
sake of avoiding a gr»*a.ter evril, or gaining a greats*!* good. 
Tliat is, everyoue will, of two goods, clioose that which he 
tliinks the great.«*st; and, two e\ils, that which heTflmks 
the least. I say advisedly tliat which he thinks the greatest 
or the least, for it does not necessarily folhov that he judges 
right. This law' is so deej>Iy im]danted in the humanmind 
that it ought to he couuU'd among eternal truths and 


axioms. 

As a ne<‘essary conse<}iienc.e of the prmcii)le just enun¬ 
ciated, no one. can honestly promise to forego the right w'hich 
he has over all things,^ and in general no one will abide by 
his promises, unless under the fear of a greater evil, or the 
bo|K^ of a gn'ater gov)d. An example w’ill make t.lie nia.tter 
clearer, Supjiose that a robber forces me to promise that 
I will give him my goods at his will and ])leasure. It is 
plain (inasmuch a.s my nat;iral right is, as 1 have shown. 
Co-extensive with my pow''er) that if'I can free myself from 
this robber by stratagem, by assenting to his ilemands, I 
have the natural right to do so, and to protend to accept 
his conditions. Or again, suppose I have genuinely pro¬ 
mised someone that for the space* of tw'cnty days I will 
not taste food or an) nourishment; and suppose I after¬ 
wards find that my jiromise was foolish, and cannot be 
kept without very great injury to myself; as I am bound 
by natural law and right to choose the least of two evils, I 



' See Note 26 . 
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have complete right to hreaV my compact, and, act as if 
my promise had never been uttered. I say that I should 
have j>erfect natural right to do so, whether I was actuated 
by true and evident reason, or wlietbcr I was actuated by 
m<*re (►]>inioii in thinking 1 had promised rashly; whether 
my reasons wenr irue or false, I sht)uld l»e in fear of a 
greater e^ il, w hich, by the ordinance of nature, I should 
strive t«> avoid }>y t'very means in my })Ower. 

TVe may, iherefore. (!oa(‘lude that, a I’ompact is only 
made valid bv its utility, without wliich it becocnes null 

V * 

and void. It is. therefore, foolish to ^sk a man to keep 
Ills faith with us for ever, niiless we also endeavour that 
the violation of the eonipa<'t w’e enter into shall involve 
for tho viedator more harm tharngood. Tliis eonsideration 
should have very great w(Mg}i1 in h>rming a state. However, 
if all men could ))e {‘asily led by reason alone, and eould 
re(H>giiize w'liat io best and most u.sei'iil for a state, there 
would be no one wlio would not forswear deceit, for eveiv- 
on<**WWild keej) most religiously to their eoiupairt in their 
desire for the ehief good, naimdy, tho jn-eservation of the 
state, and would cherish g<.)od faith above all tlnngs as the 
sliieid aud bmkler of the eomm on wealth. However, it is 
far from being the ease that all men can always T.>c easily 
lod by reason alone; everyone is drawn away by his plea¬ 
sure, w'hile avarice, ambition, env}, liatred, and the like 
so tmgross the mind that n'ason has no ydace therein. 
Hence, t.hoiigli imai make jiromises with all the apjs'ar- 
aiices of gooil faith, and agre*- <hat tiny w'ill keep to their 
engagement., no one can absolut»dy rely on another man’s 
]'romise unless there is sometliing behind it. Everyone 
has In nature a right to act der^eitfully, and to break his 
c(mipyc 1 s, uiih'ss he lx‘ restraint d by the hope of some 
grt*at.('r good, or tht* of somt^greater evil. 

Howevtir, as w e have sliown that the natiinil right of the 
individual is only limit(‘d by his ^sover, it is clear that by, 
transferring, either willingly or under compulsion, this, 
powt'r iutf> the hands of another, he in so doing necessarily 
cedes also a part of his right*; and furtluT, that the sove¬ 
reign riglii over all iium belongs to liim Wbo lias sovereign 
}X)wer, whort'wdih he can conf|>el men by force, or restrain 
them by thri^at s of the universally feared punishment of 
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- death; such sovereign right he •will retain only so long as 
he maintain his power of enforcing his will; otherwise 
he will totter on his throne, and no one w'ho is stronger 
, thiin he will be bound unwillingly to olx:/ him. 

In this manner a so<-iety can be formed witliout any 
violation of natural right, and tlie covcmant can al'ways l)e 
strictly ke|>t—that is, if each individual hands uvtir the 
whole of his power to the body politic, the latter will then 
possess sovereign natural riglit over all things; that is, it 
will have sole and nn<juestioned dominion, and every< mo 
will be bound to obey, uinler j>ain of the severest juiiiish- 
ment. A body politic of tins kind is called a Democracy, 
which may be defined as a society wliidj wiehls all its 
jKiwer as a whole. The si>v<>reign ]>ower is not restrained 
by any laivs, but everyone is bound to olx'V it in all tilings; 
such is the state* of things implied when men eitlnT tacitly 
^ or expressly^ handed over to it all their pow“r of self- 
defence, or in other wtirds, all llnjir right. For j^’^ijiey 
had wished to retain any right for t.heni«<*lves, thi'v ougJit 
to have taken precautions for its dcfiuicc and preserva- 
lion; as thev have not done so, and indeed couhl not have 
done so without dividing and consequently ruining the 
they }>Ia<jed theuisclves al>hoiuteIy at tin* mercy of 
the sovereign jK)\ver; and, therefore, having acted pis we 
have shown) as reason and ne<-eshity demamh'd, they are 
obliged to fulfil the commands of llu* so\erei; 4 ii power, 
however absurd tliest* may be, else they will he piihlic 
enemies, and will a<‘t against reason, winch urges rlic pre¬ 
servation of the state as a primaiy duty. For r^*a^oll bids 
us chooBt! the least of two evilh. 

Furthermore, this dang<'r of siihmittiiig ahsoluiely to the 
doniiuion and will of another, is oneyvhi'ii may incurred 
with a light heart: for w'e have shoWn tliat sovenigns only 
. ]H»ssess this right of impovsing their will, so long as they^ 
' have the full power to enforce it: if such ]H)Wer he lost 
their right to command is lost also, or lai>ses to those who 
have assumed it and can leej^iit. Tims it. is veiw rare fi^r 
Bovereigna to impose thoroughly irrational commands, for 
the^'^ are bound to consult tligh* own interests, and retain 
their power by (*onsulting the public good and acting 
according to tho dictates of reason, as Seneca says, “ vio- 
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lenta imperia nemo continnit diu.” Ho one ean long 
retain a tyrant’s sway. 

In a democracy, irrational commands are still Jess to be 
feared: for >t is almost impossible that the majority of a 
people, especially if it lx* a large one, should agree in an 
irrational desigii: and, moreover, the basis and aim of a 
deinocraiy is i.o avoid the desires as irrational, and to bring - 
men ai> far as ])ossi]*le under the control of reason, so that 
they may liv<' in ]K‘ace and harmony: if this l^asis be 
removed the whole fabric falls to ruin. 

Su<‘h being the ends in view for tin* sovereign power,'the 
duty of subjects is, as I have said, to olxy its commands,^ 
and* to r4*eotmize n<* right save that which it sanctions. 

It will, }»f'rliaps, be thought Unit we are turning subjects 

into sla\«*s: for slaves ob«w commands and free men live 

* * 

as they like ; imt this idt'a is based on a Jiiiseom-eption, for 
the true sla\e is he who is led away l»y his pleasures and 
ca<uij^lth<T se(‘ what is good for him nor act accordingly: 
he alone is fre(‘ who lives with free consent under tlie entire 
guidan <‘0 of reasou. 

Action in olM*<Iieiiee to ord»'rs does take awav freedom in 
a certain hcns<‘, hut it does not, thon foro, make a man a 
slave, all d<'])eiids on the <t]'ject of the edioii. If tho 
o]>je('t of the a(tioii be 1b(‘ good o^' the st:it(', and not the 
g<)(»d of tic* agcjif, the latter is a slave and do»*.s liimself no 
goes!: but in a state or kingdom when* the weal of the 
whole peojih', and not that of the ruler, is the supreme law, 
obedienee to the sovereign jiower does not make, a man a 
slave, of no use te himself, but a .sub{(*ct, nierefore, 
that state is ilu‘ fieest whose lav^s are founded on sound 
reason, so tliat evt*rv memlier of it mav, if he will, be freek 

4 • ” 

that is, live with full ^,‘oijs<*nt uijder tin* entire guidanci^ of 
reason, ’ 

Cluldr<*n, though they are bound to obey all the com¬ 
mands of their parents, are yet not slaves: for the com¬ 
mands of parents look generally to the children’s benefit. 

Wc must, 11u*refore, aiikiviwledge a gr<jat difference l>e- 
tween a slave, a son. and a subject; their]»o.sitions may l>e ^ 
thus defined. A slave is one who is bound to obey Ins 
masb'rs tirders, though they are given solely in the master’s 
intere.st; a son is one who obeys his father’s orders, given 

1 See Note 27. tL, 
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in his own interest; a subject ol>eys the orders of the sove- ■' 
reign power, given for the common interest, wherein he is 
included. 

I thinh I have now shown sufficiently ‘learl^f the basis of 
a democracy; I have especially desired to do so, for I be¬ 
lieve it to be of al’l forms of government tiKt most natural, 
and the most consonant with individual liberty. In it no 
one transfers liis natural right so absolutely that he has no 
further voice in affairs, he only hands it over to the majority 
of a soci(‘ty, whereof he is a unit. Tims all men remain, 
as they w('rc in the state (»f nature, equals. 

This is the only form of government which I hav(‘ treated 
of at length, for it is the one mo.st akin to my purpose of 
showing the l>enefits of fn^edom in a state, 

I may pass over the fundamental prinei]>les of other 
forms of government, for we may gather from what lias 
l«oen said whence their right arises without geing into its 
origin. Tlie jiossossor of sovereign power, whetlu'y* htit.be 
one*, or mmiy, or the wliole body pohti<*, lias the .sovereign 
right of imposing any commands lie ]*leases; and he w'ho 
lias either voluntarily, or under c<un]>nlsion, traiisferri'd the 
right to defend him to miother, has, in so doing, renouiiei'd 
•4i» natural right and is therefort* lioniid t<» obey, in all 
things, the commands of tlie sovereiurn ]>ovver; and wall be 
bound so to do so long as tlie king, or no})JeH, or the people 
preserve the sovereign jiower which ftnaued the basis of the 
original transfer. I need add no more. 

The bases and rights of dominion being tlius disydayed, 
we shall readily able to define yuivate civil right., wrong, 
justice, and injustice, with their relations to the st ate; and 
also to determine what constitutes an ally, or an enemy, or 
the crime of treason. 

By private civil right we can only mean tlie libert.y every 
man jKissesses to presfsrve his <*xisteiu‘<‘, a liberty limited by 
the edicts of the sovereign yiower, and ])res(*rved only by its 
authority: for when a man has transferred to another his 
right of living os he likes, w,hi(*h was only limited by his 
#power, that is, has transferred his liberty and pow^T of self- 
defence, he is bound to live as that other dictates, and to 
trust to him entirely for his defence. Wrong takes jdace 
when a citizen, or subject, is forced by another to undergo 
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Bome loas or pain In contradiction to the 
law, of the edict of the sovereign power. 

Wrong is coiiceivahle only in an organized community: 
nor can it ev^^r accrue to subjects from any act of the sove¬ 
reign, who has the right tt) do what he likes. It can only 
arise, therefore, betw'een private persons, who are hound by 
law and right not to injure one aiiotlier. Justice consists 
in the habitual rendering to every luan his lawful due; in- 
*justic-e consists in dciniving a man, under the pretence of 
legality, of what tin* lawrs, rightly inter]»roted, would allow 
him. These last are also called equity and iniquity, he- 
caust* those who admiiiistt'r the laws are bound to show no 
resjK*ct of ]»ersoiis, hut to account all m«'U e(|Uiil, and to de¬ 
fend every man’s right equally, neither euvjing the rich 
nor despising the ]>o(>r. 


authority of the 


Tlie men of tw<‘ st.ites heconn* alli(‘s, wdnui for the sake 
of avoiding war, or for some (*ther advantage, tluT covenant 
to dcLiiCjch otlnT nolmrt, hut on the contra rv, to assist each 
either if necessity arises, ('a«-h n'fainiug his inde]*endence. 
Such a covenant is valid so long as its basis of danger or 
advantage is in force, no one enters into an engagement, 
or is hound to stand by his emnpacts unless tbiTe he aliope 
of some ac<Tuing good, (.>r the f<*ar of some evil; if thhv 
basis be nmoved tins eoui]>act. tlu'reln becomes void; this 
has been ahiindantly sh(»wu by eyjjerieiiee. For although 
difl'er<*nt stab's make treath’s not to harm one aiudhi-r, they 
always take every iM>ssib]e ]>reeaution against sueh treaties 
being broken by tin* stronger }>a.Hy, a.nd do not roly on the 
compact, unless there is a suffieit'utly obvious object and 
advantage' to both parties in observing it. Otherwise they 
would ft'ar a l>re.i.eh of faitli, nor would there 1 h* any wrong 
done thereby: ior-wlui in his projier senses, and awai'e of 
the right of tli(' soven'jgn power, would trust, in the pro-’ 
niisrs of one wdio has t.lu* wdll and the j>ower to do what he 
^ likes, and who aims solely at the safety and advantage of 
Ills dominionMoreover, it w'e consult loyalty and religion, 
we shall sefi tliat no one’in jiossession of power ought to 
abide by his j[)roniise.s to the injury of liis dominion; for ho 
' cannot keep such jiromises without l>reaking the engage¬ 
ment he made with his subjects, by which both he and they 
are most solemnly bound. 
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An enemy is one who lives apart from the slate, an^geg 
does not recognize its authority either as a subject or as 
ally. It is not hatn^d which makes a man an enemy, but ’ 
the rights of the state. Tlie rights of the s^ate are the 
same in regard to him who does not recognize by any com¬ 
pact the state airlhority, as they are agaijdst him who has 
done the state an injury, it hits the right to force him as 
best it can, either to submit, or to contract an alliance. 

‘ Ijastly, treason can t')!!!/ be committijd by subjects, who 
by eompflct, eith(*r tacit or exi>ri*ssod, have iransferred all 
llieir rights to the state: a subjt^ct is said to have com- » 
mitted this crime wh«*n he has attempted, for whatever 
reason, to seize tlie sovereign [►ower, or to jdaee it in difFe-' 
rent hands. I say, luiff for if punishment were 

not k) oveiiake him till he liarl suc{*eeded, it Mould often 
come too late, tlic s(>vereigii rights would have been ac¬ 
quired or transfcrre<l already. 

1 also say, 7ios affi'niph'(l,ji)r xrlmiewr rfamn, to 
sovereign pofoer, and I rt'cognize no differenc-e wliether such 
an attempt should be iVdlow^ed by pulht* loss or public 
gain. Whatever be his reason for acting, the crime is 
treason, and he i.s rightly condi'mned : in war, everyone 
'’”'*Hld admit the jnstit-H of liis s**nten<*e. If a man do<*s 
not keep to his post, but a,pj)roaches the enemy without the 
knowledge of his commander, whatever may !«' his motive, 
so long as he acts on his own motion, even if lie advances 
witli the dtisigii of deteating the eiit*ray, he is riglitly put 
to death, because he has vicdaled his oath, aiul infringed 
the rights of his CAiinmaiider. lliat all citizens are equally 
bound by tliese rights in tiiiu* (»f yx^ace, is not so generally 
recognized, but tin* reasons f*>r oht'dienee art* in both cases, 
identical. The state must Ik* yircserved and direcled by 
the sole authority of the soveroign, and sueh antliority and 
right have been aceordt*d l»y universal consent to him alone: 

•.if, iherefort*, anyone else attt'mjds, without his consent, fo 
, execute any public eutcryirise, even though the state might 
(as we said) reap bt'nefit tlu*ivfrom, such person has none 
the less infringed the sovereign’s right, and would be rightly 
punished for tr(*ason. 

In order that eveiy scruple may lie removed, wo may 
now answer the inquiry, whether our former assertion tliat 
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®9eiyone wBo has not the practice of reason/ inayi in the 
*^te of nature, live by sovereign natural right, according 
to the laws of his desires, is not in direct opposilaon 
the law and ,right of God as revealed. For as all men abso* 
lately (wl»ether they be less <’ndowed with reason or more) 
are e<|ual]y boiiUd by the Pi vine command to love their 
neighbour as themselves, it may be said that they cannot, 
T^dthoiit ^^^■ong, do injury to anyone, or live according to 
their desirt-s. 


This obje<*tion, so far as the stab* of nature is cifincerneH,* 
can l>e easily answered, for the slate of nature is, both in 
nature and in time, prior to religion. No one knows by 
nature that he owes any o]>eJii‘]iee to God,* nor-can he 
attain thereto by any ex<*ycise f»f his reason, but solely by 
revelation oonlirmed by signs. Therefore, pri'vioiis to reve¬ 
lation. no one IS bound by a Diviiu* lav and right of which 
he is ni*eesHiirily in ignorance. The state of nature must 
by.no means be eonloiiuded vilh a state of religion, but 
must be coiici'ived as without either religion or law, and 
conseijucntly without sin or wnnig: tins is how we liavo 
deH(*rii'(*(l it, and \\e are (‘onfirmed by the authority of Paul. 
It is not (Mill' in ie,'-j»eet of igjK>ranee that we conceive the 
state of nature as ])ri(.>r to, and Jaebing tiie I>i\ me 
law and riglil ; but in n‘spo(-t of freedom also, wherewith all 
men are ])orn eiidowed. 

If jnf*n were natiirallv bound bv the Divine lanv and 

k «■ 

right, or if tlic Divjiu*!!!^' aici right were a natiiral necessiiy, 
th(‘re would have been no need for (lod to make a covenant 
witli mankiud, and to bind them tln-reto with an oath and 
agreement. 

We must, tlu’n, fully <graut that tin* Dn in<* law and right 
origiuatt'd at the time when meudy express r-ovenant agreed, 
to obey (4od in all (.}iinii;8, and ceded, as it. W(‘re, their natural 
fro<*d'i>ii), traiisierring their rights t.o God in the manner 
describf*d in sjieaking of the format ion i»f a. state. 

HoAvevi*!’, 1 will treat of tliese matters more at length 
presc‘ntly. 

It. may be iiisisti d lliat sovereigns are as much bound by 
the Divitio law as su)>jocts: wh<*reas we liavo asserted thjkt 
they retain their natural rights, and may do whatever they; 
like. 
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In order to clear up the whole difficulty, which arises 
rather ooiieemiiig the natural right than the natural state, ’ 
I maintain that everyone is hound, in the state of nature, 
to live according to Divine law, in the same ^way as he is 
tound to live according to the dictates of sound reason; 
namely, inasmuch as it is to his advantage, and necessaiy 
for his salvation; hut, if he will not so live, ho may do 
otherwise at his own. risk. Ho is thus ]»ouud to live accord¬ 
ing to his own law’s, not accerdmg to anyone elsc’s, and to 
tlfecognizd no man as a judge, or as a superior in religion. 
Sucli, in my opinion, is the jKtvilion of a sovt'reign, for h^> 

* may take ad'vic<‘ from his follow-inon, hut he is not hound 
to recognize any as a judge, nor anyone hesidcs himself as 
an arhitrat'Or on any question of right, unless it he a jrophet 
sent expressly hy God. and ittlesting his mission hv indis- ■ 
putable signs. Even then he does iu)t recogiuzc a man, hut 
God Himself as His ju<lge. 

If a sovereign rofus(‘S to obey God as revealed ‘in...TJis 
law, he does so at his own risk and loss, l)ut wnihont vio¬ 
lating any civil or natural right. Ev)r tlie civil right is 
dependent on his owm deerei*; and natural right is de]>en- 
dent on the laws of u.iture, which latter are not adapted to 
W’hose sole aim is tlie good of hunianity, t)ut to thf3 
order of nature—that is. to God's eh’mal decree unknown 
to ns. 

Tills trutli sec'jus to he adninhrated in a somewhat ob¬ 
scurer form by those who maintain that men can sin against 
God’s revelation, but not- against the eternal dee,ree by 
which He has ordained all things. 

We may be asked, what sliould we do if tin' soT('reign 
commands anything contrary to religion, and tlie obedieiu'e 
which we have exiiressly yow<*d to ,God^ should we obey 
the Divine law or the human lawf 1 shall treat of this 
question ad. length hereafter, and will therefore mermy say 
now, that God should he ol>eyed bef(>r(‘ all else, when we 
have a certain and indisputable revelation of His will: but 
men are very prone to erro’*, on religious sulijects, and, 
according to the diversity of their dispositions, are wont 
with eonsiderahle stir to j»ut forward tb(*ir own inventions, 
as eKxierieiice more than sufficiently attests, so that if no 
one were bound to obey the state in matters which, in Ids' 

, ■ ' ' 
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, own opinion concern religion, the rights of the state wotild 
he de^ndent on every man’s judgment and passions. No 
one would consider himself hound to olvey laws framed 
, against his faitli or suixTstition; and on tliis pretext he 
might assume unbounded license. In this way, the rights 
of the civil authorities would he utterly set at nought, «o 
tliat we must conclude that the sovereign power, which 
alone is hound botli hy Divine and natural right to preserve 
and guard the laws of the state, should have supreme 
authority for making any laws about religion'which it 
thinks fit; all are hound to oln'y its hditvsts on the subject 
m accordance witli their promise wliich God bkls them to 
keep. 

However, if the sovor(‘igii ]M>Wer ]>e heathen, we should 
either enter inlo no (*ngageiiu*iiis therewith, and yield up 
<>ur lives sooner than Iraiisfer to it any of our rights; or, ii 
the engagement he made, and our rights transferred, we 
Rlvmld (iiiasmueli as we should liuve ourselves transferred 
the right <»f defending ourselves and our religion) l»e bound 
to obey them, and to kiM-p our word : w^e inighc even rightly 
be bound so to do, exc-ept in those cases where God, hy in- 
liisputahle revi'laliou, has j>r<*mised His spec ial aid against 
tyranny, or given us H]*e<‘ial c'xcinption from ohedieivc. 
Thus we see that, of all the Jews in Habvlon, there were 
onlytlir<‘<; youths who were eeitjiin of the h<‘lp of God, and, 
therefore, refused to oh(‘v Nehucliadnezzar. All the .“ust, 
with the sole ('\e(‘j>1 ion of ihiiiicd, who was bidovcd by the 
king, were doiilitless eoinpelh'd hy righl to obey, |»erhaps 
thinking that they had been delivered up hy God int-o the 
hands of the king, and that the king had obtained and pre¬ 
served his domiiinm by tJod’s design. On the other hand, 
Eleazar, hefoi-e his ecuintry had utterly falhm, wished to 
give }>roof of his <*<uisianey to his compatriots, in order 
that tlu'y might follow in his footsti^ps, and go to any 
' lengths, rather than allow their right and power to be 
transftirred to the Greeks, or brave any torture rather than 
, swear allegiance to the heatlum. Instances are occurring 
everj’ day in confirmation of what I here advance. The 
rulers of Christian kingdoms do not hesitate, with a view to 
strengthening their dominion, to make treaties with Turks ' 
and licathen, and to give orders to their subjects who 
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settle amoag such peoples not to assume more freedom, 
either in things secular or religious, than is set down in the 
treaty* or allowed by the foreign govemmrat. We may see 
iTiTs es.emplifiod in the Dutch treaty with ^he jTapanese, ‘ 
which 1 have already mentioned. 




CHAPTEE XVn. 

I ' 

ir IS sHf>w^ir tha-t no one can, or need, transfer aeIt 

HIS RIGHTS TO THE SOVEREIGN POWER. OF THE HEBREW 
REPUBLIC, AS IT WAS DURING THE LIFETIME OF, MOSpBB, 
AND AFTER HIS DEATH, TILL THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
MONARCHY ; AND OF ITS EXCELLENCE. LASTLY, OF THB 
CAUSES WHY THE THEOCR ATIC REi'UBLIC FELL, AND 
WHY IT COULD HARDLY HAVE CONTINUED WITHOUT 
DISSENSION. 

T HE...tlieory put forw'arcl in the last chapter, of the imi- 
' versai ri.Ljhis of the sovereif^ii p()W*‘r, and of the natural 
rights of tlie individual iraii'^fern'd thereto, though it Corre¬ 
sponds in nnuiy respects with actual practice, aud though 
practice may he so arranged as to <*oiifonn to it more and 
more, must nevertheless always remain in many rc6p,...tr, 
purely ideal. No one can over ao utterly transfer to 
another his j)ower and, consequently, his rights, as to ceaso 
to he a man; nor can there e\tT l>e a jK>wer so sovereign 
that it can carry out eveyy ]>ossit>le wish. It will tilways 
be vain Ui order a subject to hate what he believes brings 
him advantage, or to love what brings him loss, or not to 
, be offended at insults, or not to w ish to be free from fear, 
^'Or a hundred ,>ther things of the sort, whi<h necessarily 
follow from the laws of human nature. So much, I think, 
is abundantly shown hy 't‘X]MTiencc: for men Jiave never so 
far cc*dtid their power as to c*case to be an object of fear to 
the rulers who received such pow(*r and right j and domi¬ 
nions have always been in as much danger from their own 
subjects as from external enemies. If it were really the 
case that men could be deprived of their natural rights so 
utterly as never to have any further influence on ai^adrs^^ 
except with the permission of the holders of soverei]^ 
right, it would then be possible to maintain with iiupuiuty 

* See Note SS, 
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i!i& tqiosrt; Tiblenit tyranny/whicli, I snpposo; bo one wbul®' ’ 
for an instant admit. I*" 

We must, therefore, grant that every man retains some ■ 
, part of his right, in dependence on his own decision, and no ' 
' one else*8. I 

However,'in order correctly to nnder§|tand the extent;- 
of the sovereigns right and power, we must tate notice 
that it does not cover only those actions to which it cim 
compel men hy fear, but absolutely every a<;tion which it 
can induce men to perform : for it is the fact of obodnmee, 
not the motive for ohedience, which makes a man a subject,' 
Whatever be the cause w^hicli leads a man to obey*the 
commands of the sovereign, whether it Ik* fear or hope, Qt ' 
love of his country, or aijy#other emotion--- the fa<*t remains- 
that the man takes couiisv'I with himsidf, and nevertheless ^ 
acts as his sovereign orders. Wo must, not-, therefore,.* 
assert that all afdions resulting from a man’s deliberation 
with himself are done in obedience to the rights of the in¬ 
dividual rather than the K<)V(‘r<*ign : as a ina1t<‘r oi factfhll 
actions spring from a man's (.leliheration with himself, 
whether the detenu Ining motive he love or fear of punish¬ 
ment; therefore, either dominion does not exist, and has 
rig hts over its subjects, or else it extt'iids <*ver every in¬ 
stance in which it can puivail on men to detdde to obey it. 
Conse(;][uent ly, eve)y aetion which a subj(‘ct. performs in ac- 
I'ordancH'with the commands td' the sovereign, whether such 
aetion s]>rings fnaii love, or fear, or (as is more frcrpionfiy 
the ease) from l>ope and fear together, (»r from reverence 
compounded of h-ar and admiration, or, indeed, any motive 
whatever, is i*erforuied in virtue of his submission to the' 

, sovereign, and not in virtue of his own authority. 

This point is made still luon* clear hy the fact that obe-' 
dience dot's not e^nisist St> much the outward act as in 
the mental state of the jhtsoii obeying; so that heds mtjst 
under the dominion of another who with his whole hetirt' 
dt'termines to obey anot heir’s eommands; and consequently 
thi; firmest dominion belongs to tlie sovereign who has mo^ 
mfiuence over th<' minds of liis subjects; if those who aro . 
; must feared iK>sscssf?d tin" firmest dominion, the firmest 
ddnUmon would belong t o the subjects of a tyrant, for they 
^ are always greatly feared by their ruler. Furthermore,' 
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thoiigli it k impossible to govern tbe mind as completely 
■ as the iongne, nevertbeloss minds are, to a certain extent* 
under the control of the sovenjign, f or he can in many ways 
bring about that the greatest part of his subjects shonld 
, follow his wishes in their bt4i(‘fs, their loves, and their 
hates. Though such emotions do not arise at Jbhe espress 
command of the sovereign they often result (as experience 
shows) from the authority of his j>ower, and from his direc¬ 
tion ; in other words, in virtue of his right; we may, thero- 
" fore, without doing violeiu'e to our understandingi| conceive 
men who follow the instigatiim of their sovereign in their 
beliefs, tbeir loves, thtdr hates, their contempt, and all other 
, emotions whiitaoever. 

Tlumgli tlie powers of governuient, as thus conceived, are 
^ sufficiently ami)le, they can iiev(‘i' bt'como large enough to 
execute every }) 0 ssible wish of tlunr possessors. ThiB, I 
think, I have aln;ady shown elearh enough. The method 
of forming a dominion which should prove lasting Ido not, 
as 1 have said, intend to discuss, but in order to arrive at 
the object I have in view, 1 wull toiudi on the teaching of 
Divine revelation ti> Miises in this rcs]»ect, and we will con¬ 
sider the histvu’v and tlu' success of the Jews, gathering 
therefrom whtii sliould l)e tin* chief toncessions made by 
' sovereigns to tlieir subjects with a view to the security and 
increase of their dominion. 

Tliat the ]>reservatiou of a statt* chiefly de]>ends on the 
subjects' fidelity and constancy in carrying out the orders 
fluy receive, is most el« ,»rly taught boti^^y reason and ex¬ 
perience ; how subjects ought to be guided so as best to 
. preserve their fidelity and virtue is not so obvious. AjU, 

. t>oth rulers and ruled, are meu, and prone to follow after 
their lusts, Tlio fictkle disposition of the multitude almost 
Induced those whe* have.ex])erieijee of it to despair, for it is 
governed solely liy emotions, not by reason: it rushes head¬ 
long into (‘Very enterprise, and is easily corrupted either by 
avarice or luxur}’': everyone thinks liimseK omniscient ana 
wishes to fashion all things to his liking, judging a thing 
to bo just or unjust, lawful W unlawful, according as he 
' thinks it will bring him profit or loss: vanity leads him 
to despise his equals, and refuse their guidance: envy of 
superior fame or fortune (for such gifts are never equsdiy 


r. 
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^atribiited) leada lum to desire and rejoice in liia'neigli.- - 
bonr’tf dovpTifall. I need not go throngh the whole Hst, ' 
eveiyone knows already how much crime results from dis- . 
gust at the present—desire for change, headlcnig anger, and • 
contempt for poverty—and how men’s minds are engrossed, 
and kept in turmoil thereby. * 

To guard against all these evils, and form a dominion . 
where no room is left for deceit; to frame our institutions 
60 that every man, whatever his disj>osition, may prefer ■ 
]>ul>lic rJ|<ht to private advantage, this is the task and this j 
the toil. Necessily is often the mother of invention, hut . 
she has n(*ver yet succeeded in framing a dominion that • 
was in less danger from its own citizens than from open 
enemies, or whose rulers tUid not fear the latter less than 
the former. Witness the state of Koine, invincible by her ' 
enemies, but many times cf»n(pK*rei] and sorely oppressed 
by her own citizens, esjiei'ially in the W'ar 1>etween Ves- 
}>asian and Vitellius. (See Tacitus, Hist. bk. iv. fsr a ^e- , 
scription of the pitiable state of tlii‘ city.) 

Alexander thought j>rcstige abroad more easy to acquire - 
than prestige at homo, and Ix'lieved that his greatness 
could f>e destroyed by bis own followers. Fearing such a 
diiiiiiSter, ho thus addressed his friends: “Keep me safe 
fi^om internal treachery and domestic jdots, and I will 
front without ft'ar the dangers of battle and of war. Philip 
was more secure hi the battle array than in the theatre: 
he often cs«'ajM‘d from the hands of the enemy, he could 
not escajK'from liis own subjects. If you t !iink over the 
deaths of kiugs, you will count uj> more wlio liave died by 
the assassin than by the open foe.” (Q. Curtins, (diap. vi.) 

For the sake of making tJiemsehes secure, kings who 
seized, the throne in anciept times used to try t o sjiread the 
idea that they were descondt'd from the immoilaj^ gods, 
thinking that if their subjects and the rest of luaukind did 
not look on them as equals, but belimed them be gods, 
they would willingly submit to their rule, and obey their * 
cconmands. Tims Augustus,persuaded the Eoiuans that 
lie was descirnded from jEiicas, w^ho was the son of Venus, 
and numbered among the gods, “ He wished himself to 
l:>e woS'shipped in temples, like the gods, with flamens and 
priests.” (Tacitus, Ann. i. 10.) 
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; Alexander wislied to Ixj sainted as tbe son of Jn|nWr» 

‘ .iiot from motives of pride but of policy, as he show^ 'fcy 
his answer to the invective of Hermokus; '*3 is almost 


laughable,” said he, “that Ilcrmolaus asked me to contnir- ' 
' diet f^upiter, i.>v wlioae oracle I am recognized. Am I re- 
' sponsible for the answers of the gods ? ,It offered me the 
name of son; at'qniesceiiee was by no means fore%n to my 
present di*signs. Would that the Indians also would be- 
' lieve me to be a god! Wars are carried through by pres- 
tige, falseliOi)ds that are believ*^ often gain the*'force of 
, ' truth.” fCurtiuB. viii. § 8.) In these few words ho cleverly 
contrives lo ]>alm off a lictioii on the ignorant, and at the 
same time hints at the motive for the decejition, 

Cleou, ill liis speech jiersuadiii^ the Miicedomans to obey 
their king, ado])ted a similar device: for after going through 
tbe praises of Al<‘xa.udtT v ith admiration, and recalling his 
merits, he i>rocec(ls, “ the Persians are not only pious, but 
prudent*in worslii]j])ing their kings as gods: for kingship 
is the sliield of ]>ubhc safety,” and ends thus. “ I, myself, 
when the king enters a biiii(jn«.‘t hall, should prostrate, my 
, body on the grouml; otlicr men should do the like, espe-i 
, cially those who are wise” (Curtius, viii. § 65). However, 
the MacedonianswtTe m(>re prudent—indeed, it is only^eryn- 
* pleie harbariaiis who can ]>e so oj>eiily cajoled, and can 
suffer thomselvi‘s to be t.iiriu*d from su]>je<‘ts mb* slaves 
without interests of their own. Others, notwithstanding, • 


have lieeii able mon* easily to spread the- belief that king¬ 
ship is sacred, and plays the pan of God on tbe earth, that 
it has be<‘n instituted by God, not. by the suffrage and con¬ 
sent of men; and that it is presiTved and guarded by 
’ Divine s])e(;ial provideuce and aid. Similar fictions bavebeoa ■ 
promulgated bj monarchs, with the object of strengthen¬ 
ing tlieir dominion, b‘tit these 1 vidll pass over, and in 
order Vo arrive at my main purjiose, will merely recall and 
^discuss the teaeliing (ui the subject of Divine revelation to 
Hlioses in ancient tiiiK's. 

^ We have said in Oliaj*. V. piat after tbe Hebrews came 
up out of Egypt they were not bound by the law and right 
' of |||||y othiT nation, but were at libort.y to institutie aiijf.,, 
\ nev^tes at Ibcir pleasure, and to occupy wliatever tem* ' 
tory tliey chose. After tlieir liberation frop the mtolerabi® 
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bondage of tbe Egyptians, they were bound by no coyenant;. 
to any nian; and» therefore, ereiy man entered into ‘his , 
natural right, and was free to retain it or to give it up, and , ’ 
transfer it to another. Being, then, in the sta^te of nature, „ 
they' followed the ^Ivice of Moaes, in whom they chiefly , ’ 
trusted and decided to transfer their right to no human 
being, but only to God; without further delay they all, 
with one voice, proniisod to obey all the eonmiands of the 
Deity, and to acknowledge no right that He did n,ot pro- 
cUuin aB^'BUch by pro])hotic revelation. TJiis promise, or ■, 
transference of right to God, was effected in the same 
manner as we have coiicxive<l it to ha^e been in ordinary 
societit‘s, when men agree to divest themselves of their , 
natural rights. It is, in fifet, in virtue of a set covenant, 
and an oath (see Eiod. xxxiv. 7), that the Jews freely, and 
not under compulsion or threats, surrcndercHl their righta • 
and trailsfeiTed them to God. Moreover, in order that this 
covenant might be ratified and settled, and might»be fr^e , 
from all suspicion of dc'ceit, God did not- enter into it till 
the Jews bad had experience of His womlerful power by 
wlkich ahnie tliey had b4*eu, or could be, preserved in a state 
of prosj^nily (Exod. xix. 4, 5). Jt is because they lielitwed 
„that iiotliing but God’s powvr could ]^rescrve them that 
they surrendered to God the natural j*ow'er of self-}>reser- 
vatioii, whieh they formerly, perhaps, thought they }»os- 
sessed, and coubequ<*ntly they surrendered at tlie same 
time all th('ir natural right. 

God alone, therefori*, held doinimoii over tlie Hebrews, 
whose stahi was in virtue of the covenant called God’s 
kingdom, an<l God was said to be their king; eoii.se(juently 
the enemies of the Jews w^ere said to be the enemies of 
God, and JLhe citizens who tried to seize the dominion were 
guilty of treason against God; and, lastly, the lavrs of, 
the stotc were called the laws and coTn>'‘'andments of 
God. Thus in the Hebrew state the ei^dl and rtiligwnis . 
authority, each consisting sohuy of obedience to God, 
were one and the same. Tjdie dogmas of religion were 
not proce]its, but laws and ordinances; piety was re¬ 
garded as tlie same as loyally, impiety as the same as dis¬ 
affection. Everyone who fell away from religion ceased to 
be a citizen, and w<ts, on that ground alone, accounted an' 
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' enemy: those who died for the sake o£ roKgion, were htld 
. to have died for their countiy; in fact, between dvil and 
religious law and right there was no distinction whatever, 

,; For this reason the government could bo called a Theocraciy,' 

. ina8mn(?h as'thc titizens were not bound by anything save 
the revelations cf God. 

Howert*r, tliis state of things existed rather in theory 
than in {jraetiee, for it will appear from^ what we are about 
' to say, that the Hebrews, as a matter of fact, retained 
absolutely in the nr own hands the right of sovereignty: 
this IS shown by the method and i»lan by which the govern¬ 
ment was carried on, as T will n(»w explain. 

Inasmuch as tin* Hebrews did not transfer their rights 
to any other jierson hut, as in a’democracy, all surrendered 
tlii'ir rights ecjually, and cried out wltli onti voice. '‘Wliat- 
sot'ver God sliall speak (no mediator or mouthpiecse being 
named) that will we do,” it follows that all wore equally 
l^j^und V} the covenant, and that all had an equal right to 
consult th(‘ Deity, to aceejjt and to iiitt'rpret His laws, so 
that all had an exaellv e(jual share in the government. Tlius 
at first they all approached Gtnl together, so that they 
might learn His commands, but. in this first salutation, 
they were so thttroughly t.t*rnfied and so astounded bjjicar. 
Go<l speaking, tliat they thouglit their last hour was at 
hand: full of fear, then'fore, they went afresh to Moses, 
and said, “Lo, we have lieaid God s]»*aking in the tire, 
and there is no eause wlij we should wish to die: surely 
this great fire will con.sume us; if we hear again the voice 
of God, w<* shall surely die. Thou, therefore, go near, and 
hear all the words of our Go<l, and thou (not God) shalt 
sneak with us; all that God sliall tell us, that will we 
ht*arken to and ]>erforni.” 

Thi*v thus clearly a.lh'ogated their former covenant, and 
absolutely traiisfe.rn'd t<» Moses their riglit to consult God 
aii<l int(‘r];»ret Hi.s commands; fur they do not here promise 
ol»*dienee to all that God shall tell them, but to aU that 
God shall tell Moses (see De^t, v. after the Decalogue, and 
chap, xviii. v. 15, 16). Moses, therefore, remained the solo 
promulgator and interpreter of the Divine laws, and cou- 
sequ»-ntly also the sovereign judge, who could not be ar¬ 
raigned lumstdf, and who ackd among the Hebrews the 
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part of God; io other words, held the sovereign hingships j, 
he alone had the right to consult God, to give the Bivine ' 
aliswers to the people, and to see that they were carried 
ont. I say ho alone, for if anyone during the ]ifo of Moses 
was desirous of preaching anything m the hame of the 
Lord, he was, even if a true j)rophet, consulered guilty and 
a usurper of the sovereign right (Numb. xi. 28)J We may 
here notice, that, though the had elect,e<l Moses, they 

could not rightfully elect Moses’s successor, for having 
transferred to Moses their right, of consulting God, and 
absolutely promised to rt*gard him as a. Divine oracle, they 
had plainly forfeited the whole of their right, and were 
bound to accept as chosen by God anyone proclaimed by 
Moses as his successor. Ii Mos(>s had so chosen his sne- 
t-eSBOr, who like liim should wiehl the sole right of govern¬ 
ment, jjossessing the sole rxglit of consulting God, and con¬ 
sequently of making and sL])rogatjng law^*. of deciding on 
}>eaee or war, of sending ambassadors. aj>point,ing judges— ' 
in fact, discharging all tin- functions of a, sov(‘reign, the 
sta,te would havi^ be<'ome sim])ly a monai'chy, only difEering 
from .other monarchies in the fa.ct, that tbi‘ latter are, or 
should ])e, carried on in accordance with God’s <lecrc(!, un¬ 
known even to the monarch, whereas tlie Hebrew monarch 
would hav(‘ been the imly person to whom the decree was 
rev(‘aled. A differemte which mcreas(‘», rutJier than dimi¬ 
nishes the monarch’s authontv. As far as (be people in 
both cases are eoneerni'd, eaih would be equally subject, 
and equjtlly ignorant of the Divine deerei*, for eac,li would 
Ix^ dejxndent lui the nionanh’s words, and would learn 
from him aloIU^ what was lawful or unlawful: nor would , 
the fact that the people believed that tin* monarch was 
only issuing commands i^j aecordcauee wuth God’s decree 
reveale<l to him, make it less in 'subjection, but rather 
more. However, Moses elected sneh suc< essor, but left 
the dominion to thusi* who came after him in a (Hmdition 
which could not be called a pojnilar government, nor an 
aristocracy, nor a monarchy^ but, a 'llicocracy. For the 
right of interpreting laws was vested in one man, while the 
right and jiower of administering the state according to the 


• See Note 30, 
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iaws thus interpreted, was rested in another man’ (see 
’ Numb, xxrii. 21).* 

In order that the question may be thoroughly understood, ’ 
I will duly sjpt forth the administration of the whole, stated 
First, the *pt\>]jle wt^re eommanded to build a tabernac^le, 
which should be, as it were, the dwelling of God—that isy 
of the sovereign authority of tiu* state. Tliis tabernacle 
was to be ('r<‘(te(l at the cost of the whole j)eop]e, not of 
' one man, in t)r4ler tluii. the jlinx' wlu're God was oonsulb‘d 
might ]>e pul lie pro]KTty. The L*'vitus were Phoseii as 
courtiers and adiiiinistnitors of iliis roval al>ode; while 
Aaron, tlie brother of Moses, was chosen to be thoir'obief 
and secijud, as il. wen*, to God tlieir King, being succe(‘ded 
in the office by his legitimale sdn.s. 

He, as the ii<*arest to God, was tin* soven'ign inimyireter 
of the Divim* Ln\s; lie eoninnini(*a1<‘<i the answers of the 
I)i\iiie ora<*lt* To tJie ])(*<j|)le, anfJ ♦‘iitn*atefl God’s favour foj 
them. <If, in addition to these [iriviJeges, la* had jiossossed ' 
the right of ruling, he would have }>een inuther inon* nor 


less than an absolute immareh; but, in resjKU'.t to govern¬ 
ment, he was only a jiruab* eitizen: the whole tribe <»f 
Li'vi was so eoinplotely divesb'd of governing rights thijit it 
did not <'V(*n take its share wuth the otliers in th<* jia-Hitiou 
of terntorv. Moses pro\ided for it < support ]>y inK]iiring 
the comiuon ])eoj»]e witii gn-at r(*vereuce for it, as the onl} 
trib 4 ‘ iledieated to God. 


Further, tile arm-v, formed from the n'liiaining twelve 
tribes, was eomnnuKhsl t(^ inv.ule tlu* land of Canaan, to 
divide it into'ffWblvt* 2 )ortions, and t<> distribute it among 
the tribes J^y Inf.. For this task iw'elve I'ajitains were 
ehosiui, one'■from every t.ri])e, and were, together with 
Joshua and Eh-azar, the higli priest, ein]>o-wered to divide 
tin* land int.* twelve Vfjual ]>arts, and distribute it by lot, 
Josln/a was eliosmi for the chn‘f coiriuiaiid of the army, in- 
asmiieh as lunie hut he had the right to consult God in ,' 
emergi'ncies. not. like Mos<*s, alone iu his tent, or in the 
taborna<d«‘, but through the ^igh i>riest, to whom only the ' 

^ ans%v(‘rh of God w'i're revealed. Furthermore, he was em- 
powdered to execute, and <aiuse the ]H*.o])le to obey GchVs 
commands, transmitted through the high pri(*sts; to find, 

' StMi Note 31. * (. ’ 
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and to make use of, means for canning tnem out; to elioose;J*7i 
as manj army captains as he liked; to make whatever 
'Choice he thought best; to send ambassadors in hisown - 
name; and, in short, to have the entire control of the war. 

To his office there was no rightful successouH-indeed, the. 
,posi was only fiUjd l)y the dirt Hit ordt*r of^he Deity, on oc- ■ 
canons of public enn^rgeiicy. In ordinary times, all the ;! 
'inanagoment of peace and war was vested in the captjiins y 
-Jt the triU*s, as I will shortly point out. Lastly, all men 
between «the ages of twenty and sixty were ordered to boar ' V/ 
arms, and form a (itizen army, owing ailegianee, not to its / 
general-in-cliief, nor to th(‘ high j»ri<*st, but to Eeligion and 
to Gh>d. The aniiy, or the hosts, w^re called the anny of 
■God, or the Iiosts of God. • For this n^ason God was ealled 
by the Hebrews 11 lo God of Annies, and the ark of the 
covenant %vas borne in the ihi^lsl of the army in important 
battles, when the safety or destruction of the whole peojde 
h\mg upon the issue, so that the jK‘ojdc might, as,it were, 
stH? their King among them, and jmt forth all their strengfli. ^ 

From these directions, h'ft by Mosers to his successors, 
we plainly sec that he chose adniinistralors, rather than 
despots, to conic after him; for lie invested no onenvith the 
jKiwejc of consulting God, vihcrc he liked and alone, eonst;- 
quently, no one had the power j>ossi‘ssed hy himself of or¬ 
daining and ahri^galiiig laws, of dcs-idLug on w’ar or ]H‘a<*e, 
of choosing men to fill o{fi**cs both religious and st'ciilur; 
all thest' jyfe the prerogalivt'S of a sovtn-eign. The high - ‘ 
£iriest, indeed, had t.lu* right of int.crpr<‘hug laws, ami com- 
municating the answers of God, but lie lould not do so 
when he liked, as Moses could, but only wlieii he was asked 
by thq general-in-tdiief of the army, the eo mcil, or sClTne , , 
similar authority. The gener.nl-in-ehief and the council 
could consult God wlum ihey likeii*, hut could only receive 
Hjb answers through the high ['rie.st; so that the utt#ran<‘es 
of God, as rejiorted hy tlie higli priest, were not decrees, as 
they were when rejiorted by Moses, but only answers; they 
were acce]>ted by Joshua and the council, and only then had 
the fon^e of commands and decrees. 

The L igh pritist, both in the case of Aaron and of his son 
Eleazar, was chosen by Moses; nor bad anyone, after 
.Moses" death, a rigJit to elect to the office, which became 
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iaref^taiy. The general-m-chief of the army was also 
chosea "by Moses, and assumed his functions in virtue of 
the commands, not of the high priest, hut Of Moses: in* 
deed, after the death of Joshua, the high priest did not 
api)oint anyone in his place, and the captains did not con¬ 
sult G^od afresh ^.hout a general-in-chief, hut each retained 
Joshua^s |>ower in r<‘S|Hict to the contingent of liis own 
tribe, and all retained it <*ollectively, in respt‘ct to the whole 
army. There seems to have hoen no need of a general-in- 
chief, except when they wore ol)lige<l to unite their forces 
agfiinst a common enemy. This occurred most frequently 
during the time of Joshua, when they had no fixed dwelling- 
place, and possessed all things in common. After all the 
trihes had gained their territories by riglit of eonquest, and 
had divided their allotted g£iins, they ])e<‘ame separated, 
having no longer their possessions in common, so that the 
need for a singlt* commander cea.stnl, for the <15i¥erent tribes 
should he considered ratluT in t,lu\ light of confederated 
sf*ak‘s than of bodies of fellow-iitizens. In resjx'ct if* their 
God and their religion, they were hdlow-citizena; hut, in 
resj)ect to the rights which one possessed with regard to 
anothc'r, they wt‘,re only <-onfe(h;rated; they were, in faet, 
in much the same ]»ositioii (if one eicej^s the Temple 
common to allj as the Unittsl States «)f the Netherlands. 
The division of proj»erty held in cocamon is only another 
phrase for the possession of his share hy each of the owners 
singly, and the surrender hy the otlw'rs of their rights over 
such share This is why Moses ehs-ted ca})tains of the 
trihes—namely, that when the donuuion was divided, each 
might, takt‘ care of his own j)art.; consulting (rod through 
the* high }»rieht <»ii tb*" affairs of his tribe, ruling over his 
army, building a^id fortifying cities, api»()iiitiug judge's, 
attac,king the en4*mies'''^)f his ov^u dominion, and having 
compU»h* control over all (ivil and military affairs. He ■was 
not hound to acknowledge any su|K'rior judge save Gi>d,‘ or 
ltpro]>het wh«>irj God should I'xpressly seixl. If he deparUni 
from tht' worship of Gf>d, the rest of tlie tribes did not 
arraign him as a subject., bfft attacked him as an enemy. 
Of this we have examples in Scripture. When Joshua was 
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doad, the children of Israel (not a fresh general-in-chie^ 
consulted God; it being decided that the tribe of Jndah 
should be the first to atta<rk its enemies, the tril>e in ques¬ 
tion contracted a single alliance with the trilje of Simex)n, 
for uniting their forces, and attacking their common 
enemy/the rest of the tribes not beings included in the 
allianw (Judges’!. 1, 2, 3), Each tribe separately made 
war against its owii enemies, and, according to its pleasure, 
received th(*m as subjects or allies, though it had l^'en 
commanded not to sx)are tliem on any conditions, but to de¬ 
stroy them utterly. Such disobedience met with reproof 
from the rest of ll>e tribes, but did not cause the ofFcnding 
tribe to Ije arraigned: it was not considere.<l a sufficient 
reason for proclaiming a^civil war, or int^Tt'ering in one 
another’s affairs. But wlif^mthe tribe of Bimjamin offended 
against the others, and so loosened the bonds of ]><‘ac.e that 
none of the confederated tribt‘S could liml refugt' within its 
borders, they atta<*ked it us an ('nerny, and gaining the vic¬ 
tory over it aft<*r iliree. }>at11es, put to death both guilty ami 
innocent, according to the laws of war: uii a<‘t which they 
subsequently liowuiled wit li tar<ly repentanee. 

These examples jdainly confirm what we have said con¬ 
cerning the rnrhts of each tribt*. Perhaps we shall he 
asked^'who elected the successors to the <’aptaiiis of each 
tribe; on this point I can gather no ]>ositive information in 
Scripture, but I iMiijeeture lluat as the tribes wen' divided 
into families, each lieadod l)y its senior member, the seiiittr 
of all these heads of families succeeded by right to tlio 
office, of captain, for Moses chose from among these seniors 
his seventy coadjutors, who formed with himself the siqinuno 
coimcil. Those who admmist.ered the government after the 
deatbuj^ Joshua were e.alled elders, and elder is a very common 
Hebfiw expression in th<' sense of jrilge, as 18U])j>ose every¬ 
one knows; however, it is not- very important for us tobnako 
up our minds on this point. It is enough to have shown 
that after the death of Moses no one man wielded all the 
power of a sovereign; as affairs were not all managiMl by 
one man, nor by a single council, nor by the jicpular vote, 
but partly by one tribe, partly bv the rest in equal shares, 
it is most ovident that the government, after tlie death of 
Moses, was neither monarchic, nor aristocratic, nor popular, 
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as we liave said, Tlieoeratic. The reasims far applying 
this name tire: 

I. Because the royal seat, of goverument was the Temido, 
and in rc*s]>e<,‘t to it ahnus as wo litivo shown, all the tribes 
were folh w-t'it i zt'iis, ^ 

U. Because all the ])oople owed allogiaiieo to God, their 
su}»reine Judge, to whom only Ihei had promised implicit 
ohedieiui* in all things, 

ni Beeansr tlie geuoral-iii-rhit'f or diolator, when there 
' was need of such, was t‘le('ted hy nou<‘ sav(‘ G«^d alone. 
This was <*x]»ressly eoTmiKUid(‘d hy Moses in the name of 
God (IK'Ut. xiA. US), and witnessed hy the* aelual choice of 
Gideon, of Saansoii, aud of Siiimu‘1; wherefrom we inav 

w 

ronchule that the other faithful loaders w<*re chosen in the 
Kline maun* r. thougli it iv not expressly told us. 

Tliese ]>reliTuiuariert Ix'ing' stated, il. is now time to in¬ 
quire the effe<‘ts of formiug a dojniuuai on this ]»lan, and 
to see whether it so (dfecTnally within Ixuinds lx>th 

rulers and ruled, that the former were never tyrannical 
and tile latter never relM-llious. 

Tliose wlio administer or [msse^.-, gov<‘rnii)g]K*wor, ahvays 
trv to surrtoiud their limli-liaiided aetiiuis with a cloak of 
legality, aud to porsuade the peo[»le that tiny aet from 
good motives; this they an- easily able to etfei't when they 
are liie sole iulerjo’oters of the hr.v ; for it is <‘vid(*iit that 
tliey are thus ald«' to assume a f.ir greater freedom to carry 
out their wishes and de,sires than if the interpretation of 
the law is vested lu so lie one < Ise, or if tln‘ laws were so 
!s»‘tf-e\i<h*nt that no one eejijd I'r niilonht a.s to theirmean- 
e iljus see that the ]tow')‘rof evil-doiug was greatly 
♦ ui'tailed f<*r the Tli hrew t‘a]»t,ainh hy the fae.t tluit the 
whole inter]ux*tatiou <»f the law w’ns \4*sted in the Levites 
(Dent, xxi T)). wdio, on their ]>art, had no share in the 
g«>x^eAim'-nt, and dc]»eiid<‘d for all their su}>]>ort. and con¬ 
sideration on a. eorr(*et int»‘r])reta1i<m of the laws entrusted 
to them. Moreover, the whole people nas eoimnaudeil to 
come toirether at a certain place <‘verv seven years and he 
instrneted in the law hy tlie high-priest; further, each in¬ 
dividual was hidden to read tiie hook of the law through 
and through conlinnully with scrupulous care. (Bent. xxxi. 
9t and vi, 7.) 
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The captains were thus for thoir own saTces bound to take 
^jdfreat care to adrainisler everythiiif^ according to the laws laid 
down, and well known to all, if they wish<^ to bcj held in 
high honour by the ])eop](\ who would regard them as ihe 
administrators of God’s dominion, end as God^s vicegerents; 
otherwise they <*onld not hare escaped alhlhe virulenw of 
tlieolog'ieal hatred. Tliere wms another vt;ry iin]»ortaiit 
check on the Tin])ri<]t')l lic<-iise of tlu* e,apta.ins. ui the fact, 
that the army wus turm<‘<l from the whole liod\ of the 
i'itizens, dMdwetm the !ig<’s ^>f 1\v(‘ijty and sixty, without 
exception, ajid that the eaj*tiiius were not able to hire any 
foreign soldieiy. This 1 K,jy was very im]>ort.int, for it. is 
well know'u tliat princes can ojtprt'ss their ]H‘(*ples wit lithe 
single aid of the soldiery in llj«'ir jiay; wlule tliere is nothing 
more formiduhle to them tKaii tin* fivM'dem of <*itizt'u soldnTS, 
who have establislK'd tin* freedom and glory of t.lndr country 
by their valour, their t,oii..;u)d tlieir blo<»d. J lius Al<>xaiider, 
when In* \va.s about to make war on Darius, a second tuny, 
aft(T hearing the adMce of 1’arnn‘mo, did not ehi,l^. him 
■who gaM* the advice, but Po]ys|)(*rchon, whe was standing 
by. Fo 7'. a.K Curtius says fiv. § Idbhe did not lentun* t-o re¬ 
proach i^iriiienio ae:aiu after liav tug sliortly btdort* r<*proV(*d 
him too sluu’]>ly. This freed<i)ti of the Maeedoiii.'tns, winch 
he so dnxided, he was u<>t aide to subdiu* till after the 
nurab»‘r of eajdives eubsted iii the army sur]>ass('d tluit of 
hiR own ]w*o]de; then, but not till then, Ik* o-ave rein to his 
anger so long eheektMl by the iiKh'peiidenet* of liis chK*f 
feilow-i'ouiitrvmt'u. 

If this indejiendeiiet* t*f eitiz(*n soldiers can restrain the 
jirincos of ordinary strifes wlio are wont to usurp the whoV 
glory of victorich, it must huM* been still more <*ttectujil 
against fcho Hebrew captains, wliose soMiers were fighting, ’ 
not for the glory cd‘ a j»rinee, but fo.i the glory t)f God, and 
who did not go fiwth tv) battle till tin* Divuie asseil't had 
been given. 

We must also remem))er tliat tin* Hebrew i-aptains ivei’c 
associattd only by the bonds td‘ religion: th(Tefor<\ if any 
one of fliem had transgressed, and begun to violab* the 
Divine right, he luigld hav4‘ been Ireatcti by the rest as an 
enemy and lawfully Kubdu(*d. 

additional olnnk luuv In* found in the fear of a new 
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prophet arising, for if a man of luihlomished life eoiild show | 
hy eertain signs that he was really a prophet, h^ ipmfmto / 
obtained the sovereign right to mle, which was given to » 
him, as to Mosiss formerly, in the name of God, as revealed i 
to himself aKjiie; not merely through the high })rie8t, as in ( 
the case of tht- captains. There is no d<;>ubt that such an j 
one would easily be able to enlist, an oppressed people in 
his cause, and by trifling signs jx.‘rsuade them of anything 
he wished: on the* other han«l, if alluirs wtre well ordered, 
thi‘ captain would be able to make i>ro\isiun in time; that 
the prophet should be submittt‘d t<> his a])proval, and be 
examined whether he were ri.-allv of unblemished life, and 
possessed indisputable signs of his mission : also, whether ( 
the teaching he. jiroposed to se\, forth in the name of the 
Lord agreed with rectivi^L doctrines, and the general laws 
of the country; if his credentials were iusufliiienl, or liis 
doctrines new, he could lawfully l«* put to <lefxth, or else 
recehcd on the <'a])tain’s soU* responsibility and authority. 

Again, the <!aptaius were not sii[)erior to the others in 
nobility or birth, }»ut only administered the government in 
virtiK' of tlieir ag<* and ])erhonul ^jnalities. Lastly, neither 
captains nor army had any rea.soii for preferring war to 
jK'ace. The army, at, w'e have htat<'d, consisted entirely of 
citizens, so that afl'airs w<*n' managcil l>y the same persons 
both in j>ca(‘e and w'lU’. The nniu who was a soldier in the 
camp was a citizen in the n)ark«'t-]*lace, he who wa.s a loader 
ill the earn]* w'as a judg<‘ in the law courts, Im who was a 
general in the cam]* was a nder in tla* slat<*. Thus no one 
could d"sire W'ar for its own hake, but only for the wike of 
.Tjreserving ]»eace and liberty ; 2 *essibJy tlu* eaptams avoided 
(diauge as far as possilde, so as not to be obliged to consult 
the bigh priest and submit to tl^e indignity (*1‘ standing in 
his presenci‘. 

So muc.h for the precautions for keeping tho captains 
within bounds. We must now look for the restraints upon 
the jieoplc: these, howt'ver, ar<; \ery clearly indicated in tHe 
veiy groundwork of the soci^i^il fabric. 

Anyone who gives the subject the slightest attention. , 
wdll see that the state was so ordered as to insjiire the most \ 
ardent patriotism in the hearts of tlie citizens, so that tho' 
latter would be very hard to jiersuade tu betray their country,, 
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and be ready to oiidure anything rather than eubmit to a 
foreign yohe. After they had transferred their right to 
Ood, they thought that their kingdom belonged to Q-od, 
and that they themselves were God’s children. Other 
nations they Jookwl upon as God’s enemies/and regarded 
with intense hatiy;(l (which they took to h& piety, see Psalm 
oxxxix. 21, 22): nothing would have }>een more abhorrent 
to them than swearing allt‘giane,e to a foreigner, and pro¬ 
mising him obedienei*: nor could the\ c<)ncei\e any greater 
or morebxecrable eriiiie than tlu‘ hotrayiil of their country, 
the kingdom of the God whom lluy adored. 

It was considered w'ieked for anyone to settle outside of 
the country, inasniueh as the worship of God by which 
tliey were hound eould ma' lie earned on elsewhere: their 
own land alone was considered holy, the rest of the earth 
unclean and pndaiie. 

David, who was forced to live in o^ile, complained before 
Saul as follows: “ lint if Ihev ])o the eluldreii of men who 
have stirred tln'e up against me, cursed Ikj they before the 
Lord; for they lia\>* druen me on! this day from abiding 
in the inherit,anee of 1 he Lord, saying. Go, serve other gods.’’ 
(1 Sain. xxvi. 19.) For tin* same reason no citizen, as we 
should <'sj>eeially remark, was ever s<*nt into exile: he who 
sinned wa.s Habit* to pnnisJimt'nt, hut not to disgrace. 

Thus tlie lovt' of the Tlcbrtws for their etnmtry was not 
only patrit>tism, I ml also pi‘*t \, and wa.8 ehtrislu'd and 
nurtured by daily rites till, like tbtdr liatretl of other nations, 
it must have jiassed intti their iiat lire. Their daily worship 
■^s not only differ<*nt frt>m that of other iiatmus (a« it 
jffigJit well l>e, considt‘ring that thtw were a jieculiar peepie 
'ajid eiitirtdy apart from tlie rest), it was absolutely con¬ 
trary. Such daily rt'prt.hatiou naturally gave rise to a 
lasting hatml, dee]»ly implanted hi the lieurt: for of all 
hatreds none is more dee^) and tenacious than that which 
springs-from t‘xtreme devout uess or pii^ty, and is itself 
cherished as pious. Nor was a gimeral cause lacking for 
inflaming sueh hatred more end more, inasmuch as it was 
reciprocated; the surrounding nations regarding the Jews 
with a hatred just as intense. 

How gr<iat was the effect, of all those causes, namely, 

. freedom from man’s dominion; devotion to their country; 
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a>>soliite rights over all otlier ineu; a hainnl not only J»er- 
initted but pious; a (.•ouleiupt for tlioii- fellow-m^; the 
singularity of tlioir customs and religious ritus; the effect, 
I repeat, <»!' all theie eau««*s iu slreiigihoniiig the heaHsof 
the Jews to Ix'ar all things for their eouutry, with ex- 
traorJiiidrv eonsiauev and valour, will at o/uv lx? discerned 

v ■ 

hy reason anil attesk*d by t'Xj)erienee. JMeviT, so long as 
tile citA was slandinir, could tliev endure to reiiiam under 

> ^ t 

foreign doniimoii: and therefore thev called Jerusalem *‘a 

n •VI 

ri'hellions I'itv” tE/:ra. 12). Tlieir slate after its re- 
esIablLshineiit (wliich was a nier<‘ shadow of tiie first, for 
th<* high ]>riests had nsurjted tlie rights <)f the tribal 
captains) was, with gnsit. di^jfh'ult\, dehtroyi'<l by tlie 
Koiuans. Tacitus bears witn»s> (Hist. ii. 4):—‘^Ves- 
y)asiaii had H(»sed tin* war against the h-'ws, abandoning 
the siegf uf Jernsah'Ui .is an <*nter|irise difficult and 
arduous, rather from the clMraclcr of tin* people and the 
obstiuaey t»f their su]ter.stifion, than from the strength left 
to tin* besi»-g(*«l for meeting their necessities.” But besides 
tliese characieristh'S, wJiich are iniTely ascrilitxl by an in¬ 
dividual opinion, then* was one feature fx*eulifir to this state 
and of great ini j>o rt a nee in retaining the affections of the 
citizens, and cheeking all thoughts of desertion, (»r ahan- 
doiiiLient of the eoiintrv : namely, .vcU,‘-inier«‘st, the strength 
and life of all human aetioii. This was peeuliurly engaged 
in the Hebrew stale, for nowliei'c else did citizens possess 
their gtKxls so securely as did tin* subjects of this eoniinu- 
nity, for the latter ]>os.sessed as larg»‘ a siian* in the land 
and the fields as did tlieir chiefs and were owners of their 
ground iu perp(*t nit \ ; forif.u)\ man was etunpelliKl 
by jioverty In s- il his fann or his jiasture. In* rt'ceivod it 
back again Ji'1a<*t at the \ear of Jubilee: there were Other 
similar enael.ments against tin* possibility of alienating real 


jiropcrty 

Ag<iin, }>(>vc*rty was nowhere more endurable than in a 
conutry wliere duly towards one’s neighbour, that is, one*i? ■ 
, fellow-citi/t'i), was ]iraetivS(‘d <witli the utmost, piety, a8 a 
means of gaining the favour of (lod the King. Thus the 
He) »r(‘W citizens w'oulcl uowliere be so well off as in their 
own country ; outside its liiniks they met with nothing but 
loss and disgrace. 
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The following considerations were of weight, not only in 
teping them at home, hut also in preventing civil war and 
removing causes of strife; no one was bound to serve liis 
equal, hut r^ly to serve <lod, whih) charity and love to- 
wai’de fpUow Sitizens was accfmnted the1liight»«t j>iety; vtliis 
last feeling w, 1 not a little, ft)Ktered hy the general hatred 
with which tm regard^ O foreign nat ions ami were regarded 
hy them. Furthermore, the stri<*t discipline of Mhedienoe 
ill which they w'er(‘ >»roiiglit up, iviis a very important 
factor; for they wen* hound to carry on all their actions 
a(M.*ording to the set rules of tin* law: a man might not 
plough when he liked, hut <uiJy at certain times, in certain 
yeitrs, and with one sort of ht^ast at a time; too, he 
might only sow and rcn]> i^n a t*ertain method ,nid season— 
in fact. Ills w'hole life \vas one long school of oheditmee (see 
Chap. V. on the use oi ccP'UKHiies); such a huldt was thus 
engendered, that conhu’iuit\ seenicil freedom u)st(^ad of ser¬ 
vitude, and nu*u dcMrcd what was <'omiuanded I’ather than 
ivhat was forhidden. This result ivas not a little aideu by 
tbe fact tliat the pt-ojde w'ere hound, at certain seasons of 
the year, to give tluMusi^lvcs u]> to rest ami reji>iciug, not 
for their own ])leasure, hut. in or*h.‘r that they might wor- 
shi]) Cod ehcerfully. 

Three times in the year they feasted h<‘fore tlie Lord; on 
the sev<*iith djiy of every iveelv tlu‘v were hi<l(len to abstain 
from all ivork ami t(> rest; besides tln‘S(*, tljere wort' other 
oc<»j.sioiis wl»eu iniioceiil rejoicing and least ing ivere not 
only allowed hut enjtdnetl. 1 do not think any better 
means of iuflueuc.ing men’s minds could be devised; for 
tlierii is no luoro ]H)werfnl attraction t hau j(*y s]»riaging from 
devotion, a mixture ol' admiration and love. It was not 
easy to Ih."! wearied by efujstant repetititm, for tlie rites on 
the various festivals wen* laried aiil recurred siddom. We 
may add the deej> revenuu-e fi>r tin* Teiuj>le whhh a'il most 
religiously fostered, on account of the piruliar rites and 
duties that they w*ero obliged to piTform before approaching 
thither, Evtm uow% Jt*ws cannot read wdthoul horror of the 
crime of Mauasseh, who dared t< > ])lace an idol in the Temple, 
The laws, scrupulously' j^reserved in the inmost sanctuary, 
were objects of equal reverence to the 2 »oople. Popular 
rejiorts and misconccqitious were, therefore, very little to he 
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fettred in this quarter, for no one dared decide on sacred 
matters, but all felt bound to obey, without consulting 
their reason, all the ooniiiiands given by the answers of God 
roceivtid in the Tt'mple, and all the laws which God had 
ordaim>d. '* 

I think I havt\now exp]a,in(‘d clearly, though briefly, the 
main features of the Hebrew <*oiumonw'eaith. I must now 
inquire into the causes whiel) le<i the }>eople so often to fall 
aw'ay from the law, which brought ahout their frequent 
subjeelioii, and, finallv, th*' eonijdete destnietion of their 
domiTiion. Perhaj>s 1 shall he iold that it sprang from 
their hardness of heart: but. tliis is childish, for why 
should this p«H>ple be more hard of heart than others; was 
it hy nature r 

But nature fonns individuals, not peo]des; the latter are 
only distinguishable by tbe dilTcreiice of their language, 
their customs, and thoir Jaws; while from the two lost— 
{.e.t customs and law’s.—it mav aris<' that they have a 
peculiar dis[Misition, a ]>e<‘uliar iiiiiiiiiier of life, and jHHiuliar 
prejudices. Jf. tlien, the ITohrews were harder of heart 
than otlier nations, tin* fault lay with their lews or customs. 

This is certainly true, in the sense tiiat, iC God had 
wished their dominion to be more lasting, He would have 
given them oth(‘r rites and laws and would have insti¬ 
tuted a different form of government. We can, there¬ 
for*, only say that their God was ant.'ry with them, not 
only, as Jeremiah says, from th** building of the dty, but 
even from the founding of lluur laws. 

This is borne witness to by Ezekiel xx. 25: “Wherefore 
![. gave th<un also statutes that, wert* not good, and judg¬ 
ment^" Where by they should not live; and I polluted them 
in their <Avn gifts, in that they caused to pass tlirough the 
fii’e all that openeth th> w'omb; that 1 might make them ■ 
desola'LC. iWbe end that th(*y niiglit know that I am the 
Ijord.’’ 

In ord^ that, w’c may uiid(*rstand these words, and the 
destruction of the Hebrew commonwealth, we must bear in 
mind that it had at first been intended to entrust the whole 
duties of the priesthood to the firstliom, and not to the 
lA'vites (see hfumb. viii. 17). It was only when all the 
tribes, except the Levites, worsliipiied the golden calf; that, 
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the firethom were rejected and defiled, and the LeTites 
choAen in their stead (Bent, i, 8). When I reflect on this 
chanj^e, I feel disposed to break forth with the words of 
Ti )jitu8. God’s object at that time was not the safety of 
t| j Jews, but vengeance. I am grcaily astonished that the 
cl iestial mind was so inflamed with anger that it ordained 
hi vS, which alwaj^s are supi)Osed 1o promote the honour, 
well-l)emg, and security of a. peojjle, with the ])ur])ost* of 
vengeance, for the sake of punishment; so lliat the laws do 
not Sf^ente so much laws—that is, the safeguard of the 
people—as jutins and penalfies. 

Tlie gifts which the pi^oplewero obliged to ImvsIow on th^ 
Xtedtes and priesis—the redemption of the firstIxuri, the 
}>oll-tax due to the LeviteH,9tlie privilege possessed by the 
latter of the sole pcrformair'e of sacred rites—all these, I 
say, were a continual r(‘]M-o*ich to the ])eo]>le, a continual 
rennindor of their dcfiloim'iif and rejection. Moret>ver, we 
maybe sure that the Le\ifes were for eve/ heaping re¬ 
proaches u[)Oij them; for among 8i> niaiiv ihousands there 
must have >>ocu many importunate dabblers in theology. 
Hence the people gt>t into the -vvav of watching the acts of 
the Levites, who were but IniniMii; of accusing the whole body 
of the faults of one ni<*m]»er, and continually murmuring. 

Besnlos this, there was the obligation to keo]) in idleiu^ss 
men hateful to them, and connectt*d by no ties of blood. 
Especially would this seem grievous when provisions were 
dear. What "wonder, then, if in liim's t>f peace, when 
striking niuacles had ceased, and no men of paramount 
authority were forthcoming, t,h(' irritable and greedy temper 
of the peoide hegan to wax <'old, and at. length to fall away^ 
frpm a worshij*, which, though Divine, was also htuAjlia- 
ting, and oVen liostile. and to seek after sfimething fresh; 
or can we be surj»rised thsit the eapt^ims, who always adopt ’ 
the popular <50iirtM.i, in order to gain the sovereign joverfor 
tbemselves by <*nlistiug the s^Tnpat.liies of tln^ people, and 
alienating the high jiriest, should have yiehled to their de¬ 
mands, and introduced a new worship V If the state had 
been formed according to the'original intention, the rights 
and honour of all the tribes wonld have been equal, and 
everything would have rested on a firm basis. Who is 
there who would willingly violate the religious rights of his 
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kindred ? What could a man desire more than to snpport 
his own hrothers and j^iirents, thus fnlfillinji^ the dnties of 
religion ? Who would not rejoice in heing taught hy them 
the. iiiter])rot.at.ion of the laws, and receiving through them 
tho answers d'God? 

Tlie tnl»es w(\uM thus have heen united hy a far closer 
Knid, if all alike had ]»ossessed 11i<* right to the priesthood. 
All dangt-r would have ht^'ii ohvi.ated, if the ehoic’C of the 
Le>ites had not been di<*1aied by anger and revenge. But, 
as we have said, tin* Hebrews had t^ffendeil their God, Wlio, 
as E/elviel s;j}s, polluted them in their own gift.s by reject¬ 
ing all that opeueth the woiiii), so that. He might destroy 
them. 


This passage is also <'entirjneo by their history. As soon 
as the ]>e<»ple in the \Mhh‘riiess began to Jive m ease and 
plenty, (certain men id no iin>au }>irth began to re]»el against 
the elioi<‘(' of tin* Levites, aiul to make il a eauso for be¬ 
lieving tlial Moses ha<l not aeled by tla* commands oi Ood, 
bnt for his own good pleasiii'e, iiiasmncli as he had chosen 
Ins o-vvn tribe biibre all Die i’r.sf. and had bestow<?<l the 
high priestliood in jterpctuity on his own brother. They, 
therefore, slin-ed up a tmimlt,anJ came to him, crying out 
fliat all men were etpialJy saered, and tliat he laid eicalt-ed 
liimsidl* above his felhovs -wrongfuliv. Moses was not able 
t<,> J►a<’ify tliem witli n-a'^ons; but by the intervention of a 
Tuirade, in proof of tlie fairh, they all perished. Afresh 
Stxlition then arose among the wln>le people, who l»f»Iieved 
that their <'ham]>ious Lad iiot bisai }>ut to death by the 
judgment of (lod, but 1 >y the device of Most*s. After a 
grpat. .‘^laugliter, or p<‘stilenec, the rising subsided from 
iiiamfjdii, Iml. bi sucli a maimer tliatp all preferred death to 
lifi* under sueli eonditions. ^ ■* 

W^‘ slioidd rather s^ty that sedition ceased than that 
liarimv'Cy wa.s re-estublisJied. Tliis is witnessed by Scrip¬ 
ture iDeut. xxxi. 21), where Clod, after predicting to Mose»/ 
that tphe ]^K*ople after lii.s tleath will fall away from tho 
Divine worshij), sjieaks thns'^ “For T know their imagina- „ 
tioii vvhii'h they go abimt, even now before I have hrotlght 
them into tb** lurid whieh T swan^;” and, a little whiio 
after fxxxi. 27}. Moses says; “For I know thy rol»elilion 
and thy still neck: behold, while I am yet alive with,yOTt 
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tliis day, yo have been rel>ellioiis, against the Lord; and 
how much more after my deatli 1" 

Indeed, it hapj>ened aticording to his words, as we sdl 
liuow. Great (hanges, extreme litteiise, luxury, and hard¬ 
ness of hep (■ gfew uji; things went fronS ])ad*to worse, till 
at last tjy people, after being fro(j[ucntly ^‘onquercd, came 
to an q*’ /ti ru]>tiire. with t.he l)ivine right, aii<l wushed for a' 
mortal king, so that th»^ seat, of goveniimuit might be tlie 
Court., instead of the Temj»le, and that, the tribes might 
rema-in f«i?low-eitj/i-ns in respret to their king, instead of 
in rcsp<H.'t to l^iviue right and the high ]»riesthood. 

A vast gnateriu.l for new s(*ditioiis wa.s tliiis pixidueed, 
eventually r»‘sultiiig in t.lie rum of tla^ entire state. Kings 
are above all things jealMic. of a pre<-imous rule, a.nd earfi 
in nowise brook a doniiiiion vitbin tbeir own. Tlie first 
monarehs, Uiug chosen fnnn tlie rankh of [)rivate citizens, 
were eonteut with tlie imiount of dignitv t > which they had 
risen; Imt their sons, who <»btaiued tin* throne by right of 
inheritance, !>eg,in gradually to introduce clianges, so as fo 
get all the sovereign rights into tlnar (.>wn hands. This 
they were general]} lui.ibh* to ae<*oinj>lisli, so Lnig as the 
right of legislatiiui did not r(*st witli them, but with the. 
liigh ■ja’iest, who ke]>t the laws in the sa.jK'tuary, and iut.er- 
preted them 1o the people. The kings were thus bound to 
obey the law's as nnieh as wt*re the siibjeets, and were un¬ 
able i.t) abrogate them, or to ox’dain new laws of equal 
authority; nu'remer, tliev were preveut(’d by the Ix'vites 
from admiiiistering the aJfairsof religion, king and subject 
being alikt* uueh'an. Last!}, tlie whole safety of their do¬ 
minion depended on tlie will of one man, if that man ap-^ 
j^eared to be a prophet; and of tins they had rt^W'ari 
tixample, nanu*ly„ how comjtlef«*ly Samuel ha<l been able to 
command Saul, and lu>w t'usily, l^fecause of a single dis- 
oWdienee, be hiul been able to traiisfor the ri^lit of 
tjlovereignly to David. Tlius the kings fenmd a dominion 
within their owui, and wielded a precarious sovereignty. 

. In order t o surmount these difficult ies, they allowed other 
temples to be dedicate<l to the gods, so that tliere might be 
no fx»rtlier need of consulting the Lovites; they alsi* sought 
out, niauy who prophesied in the name of God, so that they 
migjxt have creatures of their own to oppose to the true 
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prophets. However, in spite of all their attempts, th^ 
never attained their end. For the prophets, prepared 
against every emergemy, waited for a favourable opportu¬ 
nity, such as the beginning of a now reign, which is ^ways 
precarious, while the memory of the previous reign remahas 
green. At- these times tliey i-ould easily pronounce by 
iilivine autliority that (ho king w%as tyra-nnical, and <,H)uld 
prnduei* a <‘liaiiipion of distiiiguislied virtue to vindicate 
the I)i% int‘ right, and lawfully lo claim dominion, or a share 
in it. Still, iitit even so could the prophets effect much. 
Th<y could, indeed, reiniive a tyrant; but theix‘ were 
reasons W'liich ])rt‘veiited them from doing more than setting 
uj*. at great co.^t of civil bloodshed, another tyrant in his 
stead. Of discords and ci\il wa&s there w'as no end, for the 
causes for the vio]atj<m of Divine right rt^iuained always 
the same, and could only b<‘ renmvctl ly a complete ro- 
modelling of the state. 

We have mov seen how religion was introduced into the 
I'lebreft eomniouwt‘alt3i, and how tin* dominioii might have 
lasted for <‘ver. if the just wrath of tlie Lawgiver had 
allowed it. As this w'as iinjKKssible, it w'as bound in time 
to p(‘rish. T .ini now sj»eaking only of tin* first common¬ 
wealth, for tlc^ siM'ond w.is a more sliadowof the first, inas¬ 
much its the j)eople w«'re liound by the rights of the Persians 
to whom they wt'r< sii}»ject, Alt*'r the ri'stonttion of free- 
doui, the high ]»riests usurjad the rights of the secular 
chiefs, and thus oi>t.'iiiie<l iibsohite dominion. Tho priests 
w»Te iuflitmed with an uitense desire to wield tlu‘ powers, 
the sovereignty, and the liigli priesthood at the same time. 
I have, tln‘ref<»re, nf» need to speak further of the second 
coiuj.-.,Aw^*aUlj. AVhelher tin* first, in so far as wo deem it 
to have be(*u durable, is eapable of imitation, and whether 
it wrould be vious to copy it as far as possible, will appear 
from what follows. T wish oidy tA> draw attention,as a crown¬ 
ing coneluMon, to the priiK'iple indicated alrcady-nnamely, 
that it is evident, from what we have sta,ted in this chapter, 
that the Pivim* right, or the right of religion, originates 
in a compact; without such’ <*ompaf;t, none but natuml 
rights exist. Tlie Hebrews were not bound by their religion, 
to evince any pious (;are for other nations not included ta 
the compact, but only for their own fellow-citizens. 
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V 

CHAPTER XVm. , 

PBOH THE COMMONWEALTH OP THE HEBREWS, AND THEIB 
HISTORY, CERTAIN POLITICAL DOCTRINES ARK DEDUCED. 

A LTHOUO^H the commonwealth of tlie Hebrews,*as we 
have conceived it, might have lasted for t*vt*r, it wonld 
he impossible to imitat<^ it at tho present day, nor would it 
he a<lvisable so to do. If ii’. ])eople wished to transfer their 
rights to Gt)d it would he luicessary to njake an express 
covenant with Him, and for this would be needed not only 
the consent of those transferring their I’ghts, hut also^the > 
consent of God. God, however, lias revealed throiudi his 
Apostles that, the covenant of God is no longer written in 
inh, or on tables of stone.', but. with the Spirit of God in tho 
fleshy tables of the hi*art. 

Furthermore, such a form of government would only be 
availaljjie for those who dc*sire to have no furemii »'«httions, 
but to shut themselves u]» within tL<'ir own fronti<'rs, and 
to live apart from the rest of the world; it would ]>e use¬ 
less tt) meu who must have deahugs with other nations; 
so that the eases where it could be adoj*ted are very few 
indeed. 

Nevertheless, though it could not. be copied in itfi en¬ 
tirety, it possessed many excellent features Avhich 
bc» brought our notice, and perhaps imitated 
vantage. My intention, however, is not tt> write a tiva- 
tiso on forms of govenmumt, so 1 ivill pass over most r>f 
such points in silence, and will only toucli im tht>se'Vhich 
bear upon my pnjqiose. • 

God’s kingdom is not. infringed upon by tlu' choice of an 
ea.rthly ruler endowed with sovereign rights; for after the 
Hebrews had transferred their rights to God, they con¬ 
ferred the sovereign right of ruling on Moses, investing 
him with the sole power of instituting and ahrogatiiig laws 
in the name of God, of choosing priests, of judging, of 
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teacliing, of punishing—in all the prerogatives of bh 

absolute monarch. ’ 

though the priests were the interpreters of the 
litws, they ha<l no power to judge t he citizens, or to exooxh* 
municab' anyone, this could only be done by the judges 
and eliiefs ehoseri from among the ]«‘<d>le. A eonKideration 
of the snecessesSmd the lusiorieM <d‘ the ilebiws wiU bring 
to light otluT <*onsideratious worthy of note. To wit: 

I, Tluit th<‘n* were no religious sects, till after the high 
priests, m tlie se<'ond coniinonwealth, ]>o.ssessod "^he author 
rity to malje di‘cre«‘s, and transact the Inisiiiess t>f gin'ern- 
ment.. In or<l«*r that such authority might last for over, 
the liigh priests nsuvj^ed the rights of seeuhir rulers, and at 
last wished to b»^ styled kiugft. The reason l‘or this is 

refidv to liand : iii the first coumion\\ealth u<'. dtnws could 

■ ^ 

lM‘ar the name td' the high prit'St. for he had iio right to 
ordain Jaws, bni only to give the auhWt'rs id' God ti> ques¬ 
tions aslo'il by the ('a])tains or the <-<nincils; he had, fhere- 
i\>re, no imdive for making changes in the laa\, but took 
ear*’, fui tin- <*iaitrarv, to iidministi'r and gnai’il what had. 
already bi*en r<‘<’ei\ed and aeetqded. Jlis only means of 
preserving his frisMbnn in safidy againd. lhi‘ will of the 
c,a])tahi» la\ in chiTisJnug tln^ law intact. Aft<*r the high 
priest,s had assumed the jio’Wi-r <d‘ i*ari \ing on the goveni- 
ineiit, an<J aild«'d tin* rights of sts'iiiar rulers to tlmse they 
alri'udy {tossesSi d, eaeb i»ne Is'gan both in things religious 
ami ill things seiailar. to sts'k for tin- glonfieation of his 
own name, settling (‘v<-rvtlnjig l>v saei'rdotal autlioritv, and 
issuing i‘Vi*rv iiay, ('one* rning <-ei’enioiii»*s. faith, and all else, 
iii w d<*eri‘i-s vvliieh la-souglit to maki* as s.'wTid and autho- 
nT.o! .-a.^ the laws of iidigion thus sank into a 

d<*gra<ling M^j*<T^lition, whili* tin- trm* meaning: and iuter- 
]ir<‘taTion of the laws- l>e(-anie corrupteil. FurtluTiiiore, 
whihuh*' liigh ]H‘ii*sts \vere]»a\]ng their way to the secular 
rule jn^t atti'r tiu' restor.ition. th<*y attempbd to gain 
jiopuJar favour by assenting to cm-vv demand; approving 
whatev**r tht' ]>eop]e ilid, howiwer imjiious, and accommo¬ 
dating SiTj]»ture to th(‘ xei’v d<‘praved *'urnnit nmrals. 
Malachi hears witness (o tins in no measimMl terms; he 
cdiides the priv-sts of his time as despisi'rs of tJie name of 
Gwl, and then goes ou with his inveidive as follows (Mai. 
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ii. 8); “ I’or the priest’ft Kps should keep kaowled^, and, 
they should f the law at his mouth: for he is the ines- 
eeuger of tl/ / Lord of hosts. But ye are departed out of ' 
the way; ^ 'have caused niauy to stumble at the law, ye 
have eorr? ^ited the covenant of Lf‘vi, uaitli the Lord of 
hosts.’* He further aecusi*K them of iuterprcilng the laws 
according to their*own }dea.sure, and jvayiiig no re.s]K‘et to 
God but only to jK'rsoiis. It is ciTtaiii thattlie bigb priests 
were never so oiutious in their eonduet as toeseajK* the re¬ 
mark of t>lie .more shrewd ainonfj; the people, for the latter 
were at length emboldened to a.ssert that no laws ought.to 
1 h' kept save those that were written, and that tlie de4*rees 
wliich the I*harise<‘s feonsisting, as Jose}>lnis says in his 
Antitjuith^s.’* <hietly of Ih^* euimiion peojJe), \vt>re de«*eived 
into ealling the traditions i>f the fatlh'rs, should not he ol>- 
seiwcnl at all. However tins may 1m*, we can in nowise 
dotd-t that flatten' of tia* iiigli priest, the t‘4rrruption of n*- 
ligion and th<‘ laws, and tlie enormous iiierease of the 
*f‘Xtent of the last-uamed. gave ver^ great, and fiVijmn.'t 
■oeea.sjon for disjmtes and altercations iinjiossiblo to allay. 
When men begin to <juarr('l with all tin* ardour of su])er- 
stition, and the magistracy t») back ii]» oin? side or the 
other, they can never eomet<>a eoni]iromise. l»ut are bound 
to spli^ into sects. 

n. Jt is worthy of rtunark that the pro]>]i«‘ts. who -were 
'n a private st.dtjon of life, rather irritated tlian reforineil 
I< ankind by their frer'dom (»t w’aniiiig, oke, and eensnre; 
w leivasthe kings, by tlu'ir re]>ro(>fs aim pnmshmeiits, i*ould 
always j>rodi <*<* an elh*(‘t. The ]>rojihets w^ere often intoler¬ 
able oven to pious kings, on a(5c t <d tin' antlmrity they 
assumed for judging wdu*t lier an a ('l ion was rit>lit <v’,™»v'ng7'^ 
or for i’<‘][®'i.>viug the kings ih<*iiiselves jf they dar<‘d to 
.transact any business, wtiet.ber pnjfdie t)r private, without. 
2 >r<.phetie sam-tion. King Asa wdio, according to the b‘s- 
timoii^ of rt< ripture, nMgned piously, juit the prophet 
Hanani into a })rison-lioust‘ l»ecause he had lenturetl freely 
to eJiide and reprove him for entering iiitt* a eovonaiit with 
the king of Armenia 

Other cxamides might be eit<>d, tending h> prove that 
religion gained moK* bann llia,ii good l>y such freedoun not 
to S2)eak of the further e,onsequence, that if t.he j>ro]dietg 
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had retained their rights, great civil wars would have 
resulted. 

m. It is remarkahle that during all the period, during 
which the j>eople held the reins of pt)wer, there was only 
one civil war, aii<i tlial one was comidetely extinguished, 
the ('onqnerors taking such pity on the conquered, that they 
endeavoun^d in every way to reinslato them in their former 
dignity and |Kjwer. But afk'r that the people, little occxis- 
tomed to Icings, thuiiged its first form of government into 
a inoiiarchy, civil war rag(‘d almost continuously; and 
hattles were so fierce as to exceed all others recorded; in 
one engagemeiit (taxing our faith to tlte utmost) five hun¬ 
dred thousand Israelites were slaughtered l»v the men of 
Judah, and in another the Israelites slew great numbers of 
the men of Judah (the figurt^s an* not giwii in Scripture), 
almost razed to the ground tln^ w.ilis of Jerusalem, and 
sacked tin* Tomp]»' in tlnar unbridl<Ml fury. At length, 
laden with the spoils of their hretimui, satiated with blood, 
tht.y took hostages, and lea\ iiig tin* king in his \\’til)-mgh 
dinasta.ted kiiigtloni, laid dt>wii their arms, ri'lying on the 
weakness ratluT than the g<.ii><J faith of their foes. A few 
years after, the nn-n of Judah, w'ith recruited strength, 
again took the field, blit w«*re a sec<unl time beaten by the 
Israelites. an<l slain to the number «‘f abuudred Hnd‘'twenty 
thousand, two hundred thousainl of their ivives andcliildren 
worele<lint.o *aipti\ity, and a great booty again seired. Worn 
out with tlics(* and similar bat,th'H set forth at length in their 
liistories, the Jews at length lell a prey io their enemies. 

Piirthenii<)re, if wt* reekcui uji the times during whiA 
peatje preiailed under e.odi tonu of government, wo shall 
great dih' repatiey. Before* tln^ monarchy forty years 
and more often ]>assed, and tmee eighty years'tan almost^ 
un[»aral]ele<l periodwithout any war, foreign or civil. 
After, Ahe kings acquired sovereign power, the fighting was^ 
no longer for ])eae(,‘ and lil)erty, but for glory; a<*c{>rdingly 
we find tliat they all, with the exception of &H>lc»m<ui ('whose 
virtue and wisdom would be betterdis]dayed in peace than* 
in war) waged war, and finally a fatal desire- for power 
gained ground, which, in many cases, made the j>ath to the 
throne a bloody om*. 

Lastly, the laws, during the rule of the peojilo, remained 
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iincorrupted and were studiously observed. Before the 
monarchy there were very few prophets to admonish the 
people, but after the establishment of kings there were a 
great nximber at the same time. Obadiah saved a hundred 
‘ from death and liid them awav, lest thev should be slain 
with the rest. The [>eople, so far as we can see, wore never 
deceived by fal8e'']>rophets till after the power had been 
vested in kings, whoso oroatiiros many of tlie juophets were. 
Again, the pt^oi)lc, whose heart was gener**^*'' nroud or ' 
humble a'jcording to its oiroumstances, easily correc,ted it¬ 
self under misfortune, turned again to God, restored ffis 
laws, and so frt*o<l itself from all ; but the kings, 
whose hearts w'er<.' always equally pntlVd up, and wdio could 
not be corrected without huiiiiliatiim, clung pertinaciously 
to their vices, e* a till flu last overthrow of the city. 

We may now<*learly s<*e from ■whatlhas^e said: — 

I. Howhmlfulto ndigionandthesrateis the«*<)ii(*essioiito 
ministtTw of religion of any power of issuing decree's or traiis- 
actiug the business of govemnnmt: ho'W, on the coiitiuiy, 
far greater ste.bilit.y is afforded, if 'the said ministers are 
only allowed to givi* answers to questions dnlv juitto them, 
and are, a rul ■, obliged to j»r(‘aeli and jiraetise the re- 
ceiv'^-'’ and accej*t(‘d dottrines. 

II. jdtow dangerous it is to rebu to Divine right matters 
mer'lv 6jK;culativ(‘ and snbjert or HabK* to dispute. Tlie 
jr', ' ^anuical governments nrv those wdiich make crimes 
/ /inions, for everyone has an inalienable right over his 

/ lights—nay, such a f>tate of things leads t.«> the rule of 
p?>pular pasBion. 

Pontius Pilate made i*oncession to tlu' ]assioii of thti.,j 
Pharisees in consenting to the crucifixion of Ohristt tvllom 
h^ knew to be mnoc(*nt. Aua.in, the Phar]s<‘es, in order to 
the iKisitioii of men rieher thai tlieins<dveK, began to 
set on foot qm‘stioiis of religion, and accuse<l the SaddWees 
of impiety, and, following t.ht*ir examjde, the vilest hv|»o- 
crites, stirred, as they preb*iide<l, by the same holy w^rath 
which they called z<»al for the Lord, jH^rseeuted men whose 
unblemished ohisraeier and distinpiished virtue had excited 
the iKipulaj: hatred, puldicly denounced their opinions, and 
inflamed the fierce passions of the people against them. 

ThijI wanton Koence Ix^ing cloaked with the specious garb 
'■* a 
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of religion could not easity Iw* repressed, ospecjially wbeu 
the sovereign, authorities introduced a sect of which they 
were not the head; they were then regarded not as inter¬ 
preters of Divine right, but as sectarians—that is, as per¬ 
sons recogni/ing the right of Divine interj>retation assumed 
by the lead4^rs of the sect. Theauiliorityof the magistrates 
thus became of little account in saeh matiers in couniarison 
with the authority of sectarian leaders before wht>se inttjr- 
pretations kings wert* obliged to l>ow. 

To avoid such evils in a state, tluTe is no .safer» way than 
to make piety and religion to consist in acts only—that is, 
in the practice of justice and charity, leaving everyone’s 
judgment in oilier rcs 2 >*M.*ts free. But I will speak of this 
more at. Icugtli ]n-cscnlly. * 

III. We st'C' how iici-ossary it is. both in tlie interests of 
the stab' and in th(‘ interests of religion, to confer on the 
sovereign power tlit' right of deciding what is lawful or the 
reverse. If this right, of judging actions could not be given 
to the very }>ro]>het.s of God without great, injury to the 
state and religion, how niufli less should it be entrusted to 
those who can neitla t foretell the future noi work miracles! 
But this agiiin 1 wdll treat of more fully Uereafter. 

IV. Lastly, we see how disastrous it is fur a ]*eople un¬ 
accustomed to kings, and ]>oss<‘S'5iug a eom])leb5 code of 
laws, to set U]> a nionareliy. Neither can the subjects 
brook such a sway, nor the loyal authority submit to laws 
and popular right s set up by anyone inferior to itself. Still 
less can a king b<* ^‘xpected to d<*feiid such law^s, f(»r they 
were not fraiin d to'ai]>}>ort his dominion, but thedominil^u 
of the people, (»r some eonncil \vhi< h formerly ruled, so 
that fir'guardingthe pojnilur rights the king would seem to 
1)0 a 8la>e rather than a master. The ri‘]»re,s<*tni.ative of a 
new monarehy will ilnploy all his zeal m atiemi>ting to 
frani*?} new laws, so as to wrest the rights of dominion to 
his </vni use, and to reduce the people till they find it easier 
to im^reaso than to curtail tlie r<nal jirerogative. I must 
not, however, omit to state that it is no less dangerous to 
remove a monarch, though he is on all ha.nds admitted to 
}>e a tyrant, b'or his pt‘(>])ie are uecnstoim^d to royal autho¬ 
rity and will obey no other, despising and mocking at any 
leas august control. 
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It is therefore neoessarr. as the prophets discorered ofi 
old, if one king he remoyed/ that he should he roplacied hy 
another, wto mil he a tyrant from necessity rather than 
choice. For how will he ho able to endure the sight of the 
hands of the citizens reeking with royaJl hlood, and to re- 
(joice in their regicide as a glorious exploit ? Was not the 
' deed perpetrated'as an example and warning for himself ? 

If he really wishes to he king, and not to acknowledge the 
people as the judge of kings and the master of himseK, or 
to wieldoa jEfe'carious sway, lie must avenge Ihc death of 
his predecessor, making an example for liis own sake, lest 
the p<x)plo should venture to r*‘peat a similar crime. lie 
will not, however, he ahle easily to avenge the death of the 
tyrant h*^ the slaughter oi cit]/(*iis unless he defends the 
cause C£ tyranny and appr<xves the deeds of his predecessor, 
thus following in his footsteps. 

Hen it comes to ])ass that peoples have often changed 
their tyiants, hut never removed tlieiu or (‘iianged tJie mo¬ 
narchical form of government into any other. 

The English peo])le furnish us with a terrible example of 
this fact. They sought how to de})ose th(*ir monarch under 
thv forms of law, Imt when lie had been removed, they were 
••itterly^ unable to change tlie ftn'iu of government, and after 
Ui ‘■•h bloodshed only brought it about, that anew monarch 
should be hailed under a different name, fas thtnigh it hiid 
} m a mere (piostioii of names) ; this n»‘w monarch could 
^olidale his })(>wcr by complebdy destroying the 
royj| jf-k, put' g to death tin* king’s friends, real or sup- 
posi Id disturbing with war the poaix* which might en- 
tio'M igo disconkmt, in order that the ]>opula(\ 'night he - 
. engrossed with novelties and divert its mind fron^ tooding 
over the. slaughter of t.he king. At last, howv * the 
peojile reflected that it had aec(»m]jllished notliid^ . >r the 
•ood of the country beyond violating the rights of law- 
mi king and changing everything for the worse. It. ^ re- 
ifore decided to retrace its steps as soon as possible, t id 
never rested till it had seen a comjdote restoration of the 
original state t»f affairs. 

It may perliajis be objected that the Eoman people was 
eai^ly able to remove its tyrants, but I gather from its his¬ 
tory a strong confirmation of my contention, 'ilbough the 
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Boman people wa«s nmcli more tliaii ordinarily capable of re¬ 
moving their tyrants and chatiging their form.of gorem- 
inent, inasmuch as it hold in its own hands the power of 
electing its Icing and his success^)r, and being composed of 
rebels and crimiiiiiJs liad not long been us^ to the royal 
yoke (out of it s six kings it had put to death three), never¬ 
theless it could accomplish notliiiig beyond electiiig several 
tyrants in pla(*o of one. who koj-^t it groaning under a con¬ 
tinual state of war, both foreign and ci^il, till at last it 
changed its government again to a form differing from 
monarchy, as in England, only in mime. 

As for the United States of the Netliorlands, they have 
never, as we know, had a king, but only counts, who never 
attained the full rights of duniinion. The Stahls of the 
Netherlands evidently acted as principals in the settlement 
made by them nt the time i>f tbe Earl of Tjeieester's 
mission: they always reserved t\)r themselves the authority 
t^) keep the counts u]> to their duties, and the power to 
]>reser\e this authority and the liberty of the citizens. 
They had ample means of vindicating tJudr rights if their 
rulers should 2 >rove tyrannical, ami could impose such re¬ 
straints that nothing corild be done ’svithout their consent 
itnd apprt»vaJ. 

Thus the riglits of sovtTeign power have always been 
vested in the States, though the lust count endeavoujed to 
usurp them. It is therefoie little likely that the States 
should give them uj), c,s]XH-ialiy as they have just restored 
their original dominion, lately almost lost. 

These examples, then, confirm us in our belief, that 
-‘•very dominion should retain its lunginai form, and, indeed, 
cannot Change it vvithout danger of the utter ruin of the 
wh4-)le state. Smdi aro tin* points 1 have here thought 
Vorth^ of remark. *' 
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, CJIAPTER XTX. , 

IT IS SHOWN THAT TIIK BIGHT OVER MATTERS SPIRITtFAL , 
LIES WHOLLY WITH THE SOVEREIGN, ANl) THAT THE OTJT- 
WARlt PO*feSVrS OP RELIGION HHOULl> BE IN ACCORDANCE 

WITH PUBLIC PEACE, IP W'E WOULD OBEY (JOD ARIGHT. 

* 

4 

W HElf I said that the ]>osh«ssors of soveroip^ power 
have riglits over ‘rolling, and Ihat all rights are 
do|>endp7d on 11)cir decree,‘I did ntd merely mean temporal 
rights, I ml ahos}>iritual rights; of the lather, no less than the 
eiormer, they ought to l^etho int('rj>rt‘ters and tlie champions. 
Ill' wish to dry.w spt'cial attention to tliis })oiiit, and to discuss 
it ftiUy in this ehapt.t)r, l»e(‘ause many persons deny tlL-t 
the right of <leciding religious questions hehmgs to the 
sovereign power, and refuse to acknowledg(^ it as tho inter¬ 
preter of Divine right. They aceordiuglv assume full 
liceniie to accuse and arraign it, nay, even to ex<*omm.um- 
cate it from the Church, as Ara)»rosiustroa.i.ed thoEmj)eror 
Tlieodosius in old time. However, I mil show later on in 
this C‘hai>h'r that they taht' this means ot tli%'idiug the go¬ 
vernment, and psuHlug the way t,o their c)Wii ascendency. I 
wisli, howe\er, first to i)oint out that religion a<jquires its 
force as law solely from the decrees of the sovereign. Grod 
has no special kingdom among men except in so far as HA 
re^pis through i.emjK>ral rultTs. Moreover, the flios of re¬ 
ligion and the outward,observances of piety should he in 
a(‘Cordance mththc j>uhlic])eacealid well-being, and should 
tiiercfore be determined by the sovereign power sflone, I, 
speak h(‘re only of the outward observances of piety and 
the external j-ites of rehgiou, not of piety itself, nor of the 
inward worsliij^ of G-od, nor the means by which the mind 
is inwardly led to do homage to G-od in singleness of heart. 

Inward worship of God and piety in itself arc witliin the 
sphere of everyone’s private rights, a nd ca nnot be alienated 
(as I showed at the end of Chajto VIL). What I here 
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mean by the kingdom of God ia, I tliink, sufficiently clear 
from what has been said in Chapter XTV. I there showed 
tliat a man best fulfils God's law who worships Him, ac¬ 
cording to His command, through acts of justicf) and 
charity ^ it follows,therefore, tliat wherever justice and 
charitv have the force of law and ordinance, there is God’s 

* « f 

kingdom. 

1 recognize no difference hetw^etm the cases wliere God 
teaches ainl couimtinds th(* practice (ff jnstice juid charity 
through onr natural faeulti(‘s, and those wbyili Ho makes 
spci-ial revelations; nor is the form of tlie revelation of im¬ 
portance so long as such practice is revealed t^iid becomes 
a Sovereign and supremo law io men. If, thcr(*fore, I show 
that justice and charity j>jiu onJy'acijuire the force of right 
and law through tin* riglits of rulers, I shall he able readily 
t(» arrive at the conclusion {seeing that tin* rights of rulers 
^ are in the possession of tin* scnereign), that religion can 
only ac<|uiro tJie force of right by meaus of tliose who haw 
the right to command, ami that God only rules among ^icn 
through the instrumentality of caiihly ix>terita1.<‘8. It 
follows from what has been said, that the practice of justice 
and charity only ac(juircs tlie force of law through the 
rights of the sovereign authiu'ity; for we shomd in 
Chapter XVI. that in tin* stato of natun.* reason has no 
more rights than desin*, but tliat men living either by the 
laws of the former or the laws of the latUT, xiossess rights 
co-extensivc wit h their j^ow'ers. 

For this reason we could not conceive sin to exist in the 
statt^ of nature, nor imagine G(nl as a judge punishing 
p] 2 iaii’K transgressions; 1»ut we supj> 0 M‘d all tilings to hap¬ 
pen accbi^ling to the general laws of univi'rsal nature, there 
Ix'ing no ibiierenfe lK‘tve«‘n jaous and iinjaous, between 
him that was pure (as ^Sohunou says) and him that was 
impure, Ijecausc there was no i^ossilulity either of justice or 
charity. 

In order tliat the true doctrim's of reason, tliat is (as we 
showed in Chajitcr FV.), Hu* true Divine doctrines might 
obtain absolutely the force* of law and riglit, it was neeessaiy 
that each individual should (tedo his natural right, and 
transfer it either to society as a whole, or to a certain body, 
of men, or to one man. I’hen, and not till then, does it first 
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dawn upon us what is justice and what is injustice, what is 
equity and what is iniquity. * 

Justice, therefore, and absolutely all the precepts of 
raason, includinjx lo've towards one's ncii'hbour, receive the 
forcse of laws and ordinanc(*s solely thrc^aj^h the rights of 
dominion, that is (as we sh('wed in the saipe chapter) solely 
on the decree of those who poss«‘SS the right to rule. 
InasmiK'h as the kingdom of God consists entirely in rights 
apj>Ut‘-d to justu't' and charity or U* true religion, it follows 
that (as Ve ^tS^^uted) the kingdom of God ('an only exist 
aimuig men through the means of tlm sovc'reign powers j 
nor does it make any difl'erence whether religion bo ap]>re- 
hended by onr initurnl faculties or by revelatnm: the argii- 
meut i.s sound in botli cas^^s, inasmuch as religion is one 
and the same, and is eijually revealed ])y God, whatever be 
^tbe manner in which it becomes known to men. 

Thus, in (trder that the relii -n revealed by the jirophets 
might have the force of law among the Ji'ws, it was ne¬ 
cessary that (‘Very man of them should yield up his 
natural right, and tliut all should, with one accord, agree 
that they would only obey sueli commands as God should 
roveal to them through tin* prophets. Just, as we have 
shown Jo take place in a donuMTaiy, where imm with one 
consent agree to liv(‘ aerording to tlu" dictat.e8 of reastui. 
Although the Hebrews furthermore transferred their right 
to God, thev were aide t<» do so., rather in theory than in 
practice, for, as a matter of fact, (as we pointi*d out alxive) 
they absolutely retained the right (>f dominion till they 
transferred it to Moses, who in his turn became absolute 
king, so that it was only tlirough liini that God reigned 
over the Hebrews. For this reason (namely, that n'ligion 
only a<iquiros the force (jf law by means of the sovereign 
power) Moses was not. able to puiiiih those who, before the 
covenant, and coiJK(‘(juently wliile still in ]>osst‘ssion (5f their 
rights, violated the Salibath (Exod. xvi. 27), but was able 
to do so after the covenant (l^umb. xv. Sd), because every¬ 
one had then yicjlded up his natural rights, and the ordi¬ 
nance of the ^bhath had received the force of law. 

Lastly, for the sam(‘ reason, after the destruction of the 
Hebrew dominion, revealed religion ceased t o have the force 
of law; for we cannot doubt that as soon as the Jews 
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transferred their right to the king of Bahylon, the king- 
doi^ of God and the Divine right forthwith ceased. For 
the covenant wherewith they promised to oht^y all the 
ntteranee.T of God was abrogated; God’s kingdom, which 
was based thereupon, also <*easi‘d. The, Hebrews conld no 
longer abide tlu-n^by, inasniueli as their rights no longer 
Indoiiged t(* iliem }>nt to the king of Babylon, whom (as we 
Hh<»wed in <.,^ha]ib‘r XVI.) they were bound to olvey in all 
things. Jer* iniiih ((‘ha]*, xxix. verse 7) (‘xpreasly admo- 
nisht's them this fuel: “And s{*«'k the pea^ii oft the city, 
whither I have eausedyoii to be eairied away caj>tives, and 
pray niito the Lord for it; for in the peace thereof shall 
ye hare j>enre,” Now, they conld not seek the ■|M‘ace of the 
city as liaving a share in its gow niment, bnt only as slaves, 
b**iug, as they were, ea,[)tivt's; by obedienei* in all things, 
with a view t<» a\oidiiig seduioiih, and by observing all the 
laws of the e<n\ntry, however dilTei-enl from their own. Tt 
is thus nl'niidantlv evident that religion among the 
Hcl frew'S (mly aequired the form of law throngh the right, 
of the sv»veroigu rule; when tliat rule w'as destroyed, it could 
no longer he received a,s the law of a particular kingdom, 
but only as the universal ])reeept of r(‘asoii. I say of 
reason, f(>r the universal religion liad not yet become known 
by rev<*lation Vi* may tlierefore draw the gi'iieral conclu¬ 
sion that, religion, whetlu-r ri'Yc'^U'd through our natural 
faculties or through jtropliets, reeeives the force of a coin- 
nignd solely thnmgh the decrees oi' the holders of sovereign 
power; and, further, that God ha,s no Ki>eeial kingdom 
among men, excejit in so far as He reigns through earthly 
^j>otentat(*s. 

We T.Jiy new see in a (*h'arer light what was stated in 
Chajjter IV.. namely, tliat all the decrees of God involve 
eternal truth and ne(*^ssitv, so “that we cannot conceive 
God ai. a })rinf.e or legislator giving laws to mankind. For 
this reason the Divine pret‘»‘pts, whether revealed throngh 
our natural faculties, or through prophets, do not receive 
immediately from Govi the force of a command, but only 
from those, or through the mi'diation of those, who possess 
the right of ruling and legislating. It is only through 
these latter moans that God rules among men, and directs 
human affairs with justice and equity- 
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This conclusion is supported by experience, for we find 
traK^s of Divine justice only»in pl^es where just men l^ar 
away; elsewhere the same lot (to repeat again Solomon’s 
words) befalls the just and the unjust, the pure and the 
: a state of things which (3auB. s-Divii^e Providence 
to be doulded by many who think that God immediately 
reigns among iui‘n, and directs all nature for their 
ben(*fit. 

As, then, Ixdh reason and experience telJ us that the 
Divine r'ghiSityuitircly de])endenit oiitlK* dccree.s of secular 
rulers, ii fullo^ that seciilar rulers are its ])ropor inter-, 
pj’eterp. How this is so we shall now 8(‘e, for it is time tp 
show that the outwiird o))Korvauees of religion, and all the 
external prsutices of should be brought into accor¬ 
dance with lln* public })eacf and ■well-being if we would 
obey God rightly. Wlieu this has been shown we shall 
easily undtrstand how tlie s(>vereign rulers are the proper 
interpreters of religion and ]>iety. 

It is eertaiii that dulit's towards one’s eountry ar(‘ ti/e 
liigh<!st that man <‘u.n fulfil; for, if goyomiuent ]>e taken 
away, no good tiling can last, all falls into disjiute. anger 
and anarchy reign uiicln.H'kcd amid univiTsal fear. Oonse- 
<j|uently there can be no duty towards our neighbour which 
would not b4‘com(‘ an offence if it involved injury to the 
W'hole stah*. nor cim tluT(‘ 1m* any offence against our duty 
Iviwards our neighbour, (ir anything but loyalty in what we 
do for tin* sake of pres4*rving th'e .siatM*. Por instance * it 
is in the abstract, iny duty when my noighlumr quarrels 
with m<j and wislu's to talct* iny cloak, to give him my coat 
also ; but if it. Im* tin night t hat such condiK't. is hurtful to 
the maintenance of tin* stat<*,l ought to bring hir* to trial, 
even at tin? risk tff his being condemned to death. 

For this reason Manlifis Torquatiis is held uji t.o honour, 
inasmuch as the public widfare outweighed 'with kini his 
duty to’wards )iis children. This being so, it. follows that 
the ])ublic -welfare is the sovert*ign law t.o Avhich all others. 
Divine and human, should W made to conform. 

Now, it is the function oi tlie sovereign only to decade 
wliat is neeesRsary f(>r the j>ublic -welfare and the safety of 
the state, and to give orders accordingly; therefore it is also 
the function of the sover^'ign only to decide the limits of 
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onr duty towai’ds our neighbour—^in other words, to det(^- 
how we should obey God'. We can now clearly xiD.dei:> 
stand how the sovereign is the interpreter of religion, and 
further, that no one can oIkjj God rightly, if tho practices 
of his piety <V> not'eoiifomi to the public welfare; or, con- 
Bcyiuently, if h(* does not. iiupli<atly obey all the commands 
of the sovt*reign. For as by God’s conimaud we are bound 
to do our duty to all men without exception, and to do no 
mail an injury, we are also hound not to hel]» cme man at 
another’s loss, still h‘.ss at a loss to the whoJ,^> stat<^. Now, 
•n<t |»rivaU‘ citizen can know what is good lor the state, ex¬ 
cept he learn it throiigli th(‘ sovereign powi‘r, who alone 
has the right to trausa«*t public business: therefore no one 
can rightly practise piety or ol>l*di<‘nee to God, unless he 
ol>ey the sovereign power's eoinnninds in all things. This 
proposition is conlinntjd l>y the facts of experience. For if 
tht‘ sovereign a<l judge a man to l»e worthy of deatii or an 
enemy, whetluT ht‘ l>e a citizen or a foreigner, a private 
individual or a sej)arat.e ruler, no subject is allowed to give 
him assistance. 8o also though the Jews were bidden to 
love tbidr fellov^citizens as theTus<*lves (Lt'vit. xix. 17, 38), 
they were nevertheless bound, if a man offended a-g^nst 
the law, to point turn out. ta the judge ^^Levit. v. and 
D(*ut. xiii. 8, i)), and, if he should be condemned to deuth, 
to slay him (Dent. xvii. 7). 

Further, in order that the Hebrews might preserve the 
lib<'*»-ty tliey had gained, and might retain absolute sway 
over the territory they had <-on<pu*red, ir was ne(iessan, as 
Wf* show<Ml in Chajjtf'r XVII., that their religion should be 
• adapted to their particular go\eminent, and that they 
should separate iliemsidves from the rest of the nations: 
■wherefore it was commanded to^tlu'iD* “Love thy neigh¬ 
bour and hate thine enbmy ’’ (Matt. v. 43), but after they 
hud Itfist Oieir dominion and had gon(‘. into fjaptivity in 
Babylon, Jeremiali bid them take thought for the safety of 
tlie state' into which they had been led captive; and Christ 
when He saw that they would 1)0 spread over the whole 
world, told tl)em to do their ^uty by all men without ex- 
ce}>t.ion; all of which instances show tliat religion has always 
3>een made to conform to the public welfare. Perhaps 
someone will ask: By what right, then, did the disciples 
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of Ohrist, bcinfr private citizens, preach a new religion ? I 
answer tlmt they did so Ly the right of the power which 
they had received from Clirist against unclean spirits (see 
Matt. X. 1). 1 have alread}^ stated in Chapter XVI. that all 
are bound to obey a tyrant, unless they ifeive rf^ceived from 
God througli undoubted nwelation a promise of aid against 
him ; let no one take example from the' Apostles unless 
lie toc> has the power of 'working miracles. The point is 
brought out more clearly by Christ’s command to His 
disciple's, uot th(*se who kill the body " (Matt. x. 28). 

If this comimiturwen* imposed on everyone, governments 
would Isji founded in vain, and Solomon’s words (Prov. xxiv. 
21), “My son, fear God and the king,” would be impious, 
which they certaiiilv are not; we must therefore admit that 
the authority 'wliiidi Christ gave t‘» His disciples was given 
to them only, and must ixd be taken as an example for 
others. 

I do nv>t piuse to consider the arguments of those who^ 
wish to «e]>arah' sc'cular rights from s])irituai rights, 
plai'iug the former niidor the control of thasovercigii, and 
the lattm' under the (.•ontrol of the unri ersal Church; such 
pr<*tensions are too frj\olouB to merit refutation. T cannot, 
however, pass over in sihmee the fact that such persons are 
woefully deceived wheif they seek to support their seilitious 
Qlfiuious (1 ask ]»ardon for the somewhat harsh epitli -t) by 
the aimjde of the Je\vi.sh liigh^ priesi, who, iii ancient 
timdv 'had the right of administering the sacred offie'^«. 
Hid not the high jn'iests receive their right by the decree of 
Moses (•who, as 1 ha's e shown, retained the sole right to rule), 
and cmild they not hy the same means be d<'prive<l of it? 
Moses himself cliosi* not oulj' Aaron, but. also 'his son 
Eleazar, antf his grandson^ Phineas, and bestowed on them 
the right of administoriug the ofHct of high priest. This 
right was retained hy the high priests afterwards', but 
none the less 'vs^ere they delegates of Moses—that is, of the 
sovereign power. Moses, as we liaise shoivii, l<*ft nosuci'cssor 
to his dominion, but so distributed his j)rerogative.s, that 
those who came after him seimied, as it were, regents who 
administer the government when a king is absent but not 
dead. 

In the second coinnumwealth the high priests held their 
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' ligtt aT)soliitely, aft.er they had obtained the rights of prin¬ 
cipality in ad^tion. Wlicrefore the rights of the high 
priesthood always depended on the edict of the sovereign, 
and the high pritists did not possess them till they l)erame 
sovereigns ^Iso. -Rights in matters spiritual always re¬ 
mained niid«;r the control of the kings absolutely (as I will 
show at tin* cnc^ of this chapter), excejit in the single parti¬ 
cular tJiat they were not allowed to adminisb^ in }>er8on 
th<-sacr“d duties in tlu- T«‘inple, inasmuch as they were not 
of tin* family t>l' Aaron, and vore lll<‘refor<•f^ton^?■do^ed iin- 
eh'an, a ivscrvation which would have no force in a Christian 

eoninnniiTv. 

» 

«‘aiinot, tlierefore, doubt that the daily sacn^ rites 
(wlu>se perrormance does in^t require a ]>arti(*ular genealogy 
but only a spc<-ial inode of lib*, and from whi'’hthe holders 
of soverei^-n power art* rnd excluded as unclean) are undi‘r 
the solt* control of the sover<*igii ])owcr; no om*, save by 
the authority ttr <*oncession of such sovert'igii, has the right 
Or ]>t»wer of atlininistering Ilit‘m, of choosing others to a<l- 
ininistcr tht'in, of dcliningta’strengthening the foundations 
of the Church Hiid her doctrines : of judguig on questions 
of morality or acts ]»icty; t»f receiving anyone into the 
Church or t‘X comm unicat iug him therefrom, or, lastly, of 
providing for the [xsir. 

Th<‘se doctrine^ are ]»roYed to be not only true (as we 
have already jioiiited out), bui also of primar}’'necessity for 
thp ]»reserva.tiou of religion and tlie state. all know 
what v<dght sj»iritual right and authority earrieb in the 
p>pular mind : liov, * veryvme hangs on Iht* lips, as it were, 
of thos(' who jn>ss'.ss it. vVe ma*i cvni say that those who 
wield such authority havetlie most co}iq)leb* sway over the 
pojuilar miii'l. 

Wlioso* vcr. therefot*!*, wishes to take this right away 
fr(>m-4h<* sovereign pt)Wer, is desirous of dividing the do¬ 
minion; fiom such division, contentions, and strife will 
ueei'ssarily b])rmg np, as they did of old betwevn the Jewish 
kings and high ])rit*Bts, imd will defy all attempts to allay 
them. Nay, further, he wlio strives to deprive, the sove¬ 
reign j>ower of such authority, is aiming (as we have said), 
at gaining dominion for himseH. What is left for the 
sovereign power to decide on, if this right be denied him ? 
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Certainly nothing concerning either war or peace, if he has 
to ask another man’s opinion a,s to whether what he heJicves 
to he beneficial would bo pious or impious. Everything 
would dejiend on the verdict of him who had the right of 
deciding and judging what was pious or^ impious, right or 
wrong. 

Wlien such a right was bestowed on the Pope of Borne 
absolutely, he gradually acquired cc)mplete control over the 
kings, till at last he himself mounted to the suiniuits of 
dominionh;,^ever much mouarchs, and especially the 
Oerman einp3roio, strove to curtail his authority, were it 
only by a hair’s-breadth, they efiooted nothing, but on the 
cfuitrary by their very emleavours largely increased it. 
That which no monarch could accomplish witli fire and 
sword, ecclesiastics could bring about with a stroke of the 
JWAU ; whereby we may easily see the force and power at the 
command of the Church, und also how nec<*sMirv jt is for 
sovereigns to reserve such"prerogatives for themselves. 

If we reflect on what was said in thela8t.cha])ter we shall 
see that such reservation conduct^ not i\ little b) the in¬ 
crease of religion and piety; for we obiih'ved that the 
prophets themselves, though gifted with Divint* (efficacy, 
l>eing merely private citizens, rather irritated than refonned 
tlie people by their freedom of warning, rejtroof, and denun¬ 
ciation, whereas the kings by warnings and jmnisliinents 
easily l>cnt men to their will, furthermore, tlu' kings them¬ 
selves, not possessing the right in ijuestiim ahsolnttdy, vepr 
often fell away from religion aiul tt.)ok with them nearly'iKe 
whole {H*(>ple. The sii.me thing lias often hHpjRUied from 
tli<‘ sam«' cause iu Christian states. 

Perliaps I shall be asked, “ l»ut if the holders ,'^f sove¬ 
reign i>ower*choose to bi* wicki'd, who will he tin* rightful 
champion of piety? Should the so ereigns still be its in¬ 
terpreters?” I meet them with the ciiunt^‘r-(pt< stion, 
“But if €*cclesiastics (wlu> are also human, aii<l private 
citizens, and who ought to mind only their own affairs), or 
if others whom it is proposed to entrust with sjuriTual 
authority, choose to be wicked, should they still tsi con¬ 
sidered as piety’s rightful interjireters ? ” It is <|iiitc cx^r- 
tain that when sovereigns wish to follow their own j»h*asure, 
whether they have control over spiritual matters or not, the 
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whole state, spirittial and secular, will tjo to ruin, and it will 
go much fastor if private cit-iKcus seditiously assume the 
championship of the Divine rights. 

Thus we SCO that not only is notlung gained hy denying 
such rights to spvertdgns, luit on the' contrary, great evil 
ensues. Fdr (as happened with the Jf'wish Idtigs who did 
not ]iossesH sue), rights absolutely) ndors arc thus driven 
into wickedness, and the injury and loss to the state hc- 
c.ome c‘4'rt.ain and inovitahle, instead of unct^rtain and 
possible. Wlicther we look to the ahstnic^ tryth, or the 
security of states, <>r th(‘ increase of pietydW** are com}>elled 
to mainlain thai. the Divine right, or the right of eontrol 
over spiritual matters, dejK'iids ai»s<)lute1y on the decree of 
1 lie sovereign, wl »o is its !(‘gitim?.te interpn't er and champi(»n. 
Therefore the true ministers of (lod’s word are those who 
teach jaety to the jx'ople in obt'dienco to the anthority of 
the sovereign rulers hy whose decre*- it has loon brought 
into eonfonuity with the publu*. wc'lfare. 

There reiinuiis for me to point out the cause for the 
frequent disputes on the subject of t}ics<> spiritual riglitsin 
Christian stales; whereas the Hebrews, so far as I know, 
never had anv doubts about the matt<‘r. Jt seems mon- 
strousthat aqiic.stion sojdainand so vifall} important should 
thus have rcmsiined undeciiled, and that the H('eul6.r rulers 


cxiuld never obtain tlu' pren'gative without controversy, 
nay, nor witlioiif great danger of stditum and iiijnrv to 
religion. If no cause f(»r this stab' of tljjingB w't're fortli- 
comiiig, 1 rould easily juT^iiiadc myself tluit all I have said 
in this chapter is mere thcvorizing, or a kind of spi'culative 
reasoning which <‘an never ]»c of any practical use. How¬ 
ever, W'beii we refleet on the iM^ginnings of Christianity the 
cause at oiiee U'eomeH maiiifcst. The Christian religion 
was not taught at first hy kings, hut by ]*rivate ]>»‘rsons, 
who^.,«against tlie wishes of those in juover. tvhose. subjects 
they^'re, W(‘fc for a long time accust«»mcd to hold meet¬ 
ings ill secret churches, to iiistit.ub* ainl ]>erform sacred 
ritosfand on their owui anthority to setth* and decide on 
tlii'ir affairs without regard to tlie state. Whim, after the 
laj)S(' of many years, the religion was taken up hy the 
autlioritics, the ecclesiastics were ohligtHl to teach it to the 
empi'rors ihemselvt's as they had defined it: wherefore 
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they Pttsilj gained rocognition as its teacliers and inter- 
prtMors, and the church pasijirfi were looked upon as vicars 
of G-od. Tho ecclesiastics took good care that the Christian 
tings should not assume their anthoritj, by prohibiting 
marriage to the chief ministers of religion and to its 
highest interprt'ter. Tliey furthermore effi'cflbd their pur¬ 
pose by multiptyiug thf* dogmas <.►£ religion to s»ic*h an 
extent and so blending them with philosophy that their 
chief interpreter was bound to bo a skilled philosopher and 
theologi^, »,^d to have leisure for a host of idle specula¬ 
tions: conditjtijtws which could only l>e fulfilled by a private 
individual with much time on liis hands. 

Among the Hebrews things W(^re very differently ar¬ 
ranged : for their Church J)egan at the same time as their 
dominion, and Moses, their absolute, ruler, taught religion 
t<> the peo]) 1 t‘, arranged tlndr saered rites, and <*hose their 
sjiiritual miiiist<‘rB. Thus the royal authority (juried very 
grt’at weight with the ]M^bple, and the kings kei>t a firm 
hold on their H}aritual prerogatives. 7 

Although, aft<‘r th(‘ death of Most‘s, no ^neheldabscdute 
sway, yet the j>ower of deciding botliin matters spiritual end 
matt(*rs treni]>oral was in the hands of tiie secular chief, as I 
ha\'i‘ already pointed out. FurtluT, in order that it might 
Ije taiiivht religion and ]>iety, the peo]»le was bound to con¬ 
sult Uni suj>r(*me judge lu) l(*ss than the liigh pri(*st (Deut. 
xvii. 9, 11). Lastly, though the, kings had not as much 
power as Host's, nearly the whole arrangennuit and ehoiqe 
of the Kswred ministry def>end<‘d on tb(Mr doeishm. 'liius 
David arranged tlie whole serviee of tho Temple (see 
IChroB. vxviii. 11, 12, tte.); from all the Levites he ehose 
twtmty-ft>ur tbonsaud for tin* saered psalms; ^ix thou¬ 
sand of these formed tin,* bodvfrom which w'ert* eliosenthe 

« 

judges and )jnntt>rs, ft»u? tliousantjjj w ere ]xn'ters, and four 
tlnmsand to ]day on instruments (see 1 Cliron. xxii^ 4, 5). 
He further divided them inb) companies (of whom he chose 
the cJiiefs), so that eax:h in rotatkui, at the allotted time, 
might jx'rform the saered rites. Tlic priests he also divided 
into as many comjianies; I will not go through the whole 
catalogue, but refer the reiwler t o 2 (-hron. viii. 13, where 
it is stated, “Tlicii Solomon offered burnt offerings to the 
Lord .... afU*r a certain rate t*very day, <dfenngaceord- 
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ing to the (joramandments of M'- )Hos ; ” and in verse 14, ** And 
he appointed, according to th(.=f order of David hi? father, 
the Courses of the priests to their sorvi(;e .... for so had 
3>avid the man of God <*ommaiided.’* Lastly, the historian 
bears witness^in v^rse 15: “And they departi'd not from 
th<‘ctnunuindment of the king unto the jmests andLevites 
coneerning any inaihT, or <*oneonung the trt‘cisuries.” 

From these and otlier histories <jf the king.s it is ahun- 
danily evi<lent, that the ■v\hole practice of religion and the 
saered ministry depended entirely on the eoie:tiai‘''lH of tho 
king. *•’ 

When I said above that tlie kings Lad not tln‘ same right 
as ]VIoM‘S to elect the high [)riest, to consult God 'v^dthout 
intenuediaries, and to eondcimi tin* propinds who j>ro- 
phesied during tlieir reign ; I said so sinijdy lM*<‘aast‘ the 
prophets could, in virtue of then mission, elioose a new 
king and give alisolution for ivgieide, not heraiise they 
could call a king who ofleiule<l against the law to judgment, 
or eonld rightly aet against iiiiii.* 

Wherefore if there* had l>een no ]iro]>hets who, in virtue 
of a special revelation, e(»uld give ahsolut ion for regieid<‘, tho 
kings would have possesse^I absolulerigli*.'. overallmatters 
both sjiiritu;il and temporal, (.'oi sequt'utlv the rulers of 
modern times, wlio have no proj liets and would not 
righlly he b<iund in any <*ase to reteivt* them (for they are 
not suhje<'t to Jowish Jawi, luiM* ahsolute poss«‘hsiou of tho 
s>p;]7tuyl prei\jguti\e, although they are not eeliliah s, all I 
thev will alwavs r<*tam d, if they will rofuso to al‘.s»w re- 
ligiojis doiiinas to b.; unduly iiiultiplh'd or confounded 
with pliilosojdiy. 
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CHAPTEE XX. * 

THAT nr A PEEi STATE EVEET MAW maI- THIWK WHAT 
HE LIKES, AND SAT WHAT HE THINKS. 

I F men'll mii.'is were as easily controlled as their tongues, 
every king w^ld sit safely on his throne, and govern¬ 
ment by compulsion would cease; for every subject would 
shape his life according to the intentions of his rulers; and 
would esteem a thing trut* or false, good or evil, just or 
unjust, in obedience to their dictates. However, we have 
shown already (Chapter XYTI.) that no man’s mind can pos¬ 
sibly lie wholly at the di’sposition of another, for no one can* 
willingly transfer his natural right of free reason and judg-^ 
mcnt, or be compelh'd so to do. For th’s reason govern¬ 
ment which attempts to control minds is accounted ty^an- 
nical, and it is considered an abuse of sovereignty and a 
usurpation of the rights of subjects, to seek to prescribe 
wliai. shall be aeceptt‘(i as true, or rejected as false, or what 
opinions should actuate' men in their worshiji of God. All 
these questions fall within a man’s natural right, which he 
canuot abdicate even with his own consent. 

1 admit that the judgment can Ini biassed in many wajnsf*’* 
and to an almost incredible degree, so that wldlt^ exempt 
from direct external control it may be so dependent on 
another man’s words, that it may fitly be said to be ruled 
ly Mm; but although this influence is carried Hb great 
lengths, it has never gone so far as t,o invalidate the state¬ 
ment, that every man’s uuiorstandiii^ is Ms own, and that 
brMns are as diverse as palates. • 

Moses, not by fraud, but ly Dmne virtue, gained such a 
hold over the pojnilar judgment that he was aecoujitod 
superhuman, and Ijelioved to speak and act through the in- 
8j>iration of the Deity; nevertheless, even he could not 
escape murmurs and evil interpretations. How much less 
thou can other monarchs avoid them! Yet such uulimitt'd 
power, if it exists at all, must Mdong to a monarch, and 
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' least of all to a democracy, w^re the whole or a great part 
of the people wield authority* oollectiyely. This is a fact 
which I think everyone can explain for himself. , ,. < . 

However unlimited, therefore, the power of a sovereign , 
may be, liove^ver implicitly it is trusted as the exponent of 
law and religion, it can never prevent men from forming 
judgments according to their intellect, or being induenoed 
by any given emotion. It is tnie that it has the right to 
treat as f*neinios all men whose ojunions do not, on all sub¬ 
jects, entirely coincide with ils own; but not dis¬ 

cussing its strict, rights, but its projKjr course of action. 

1 grant that it. has the right to rule in the most violent 
manner, and to pui citizens to death for very trivial causes, 
but no one supposes it can do' tliis with the approval of 
sound judgment. Nay, inasmuch as such tilings cannot be 
done withi'ut. extreme peril to itself, wc may even deny 
that it has the absolute p<»wer to do them, or, wns<*<]^uently, 
j the absolute right; for the rights of the sovereign are 
limited by bis power. 

Sin<*e, therefore, no one cun abdicate his freedom of judg¬ 
ment and feeling; since ovt‘rv man is by mdefeasible natu¬ 
ral right the master of his own thoughts, it follows that 
men tliinking in diverse and contradictory fashions, cannot, 
without disastrous results, U compf^llod to spi'ak only 
according to the dictates of Lhe supremo power. Not even 
the most expc‘rieiiic«^, to say nothing of the multitude^ know 
iTtrv to keep silence. Men’s commrm failing is 1o confide 
their plans to otheis, t.hough tln re be mied for secrecy, so 
that a government would l>e mtist harsh which depriv<'d 
the individual <,»f his fr(*edom of saying and teaching what 
he thought; and would be moderati* if such freedom were 
granted. Still we cannot deny that authority may lie as 
mu:(^ injured by words as by actions; hence, ^though the 
frtjoaom we are discussing cannot be entirely denied to sub¬ 
jects, its unlimited eoncesston would be most baneful ; we 
must, therefore, now inquire, how far such freedom can and 
ought to be conceded without danger to the peace, of the 
state, or the power of the rulers; and tliis, as 1 said at the 
beginning of Chapter XVI., is my principal object. 

It follows, plaiiMy, from the explanation given above, of, 
the foundations of a state, that the ultimate aim of govern-, 
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ment is not to rule, or rei 


Xin', by fe»r, nL 


to exact ol)e- 


dience, but contrariwise, to rree erery man from fear, that 
he may live in all possible security; in other words, to 
strengthen his natural right to exist and work without 
injuiy to himself or others. * • 

No, the object^of government is not to phange men from 
rational beings into beasts or puppets, but to enable them * 
to develope their minds and bo^es in security, and to 
employ their reason unshackled; neither showing hatred, 
anger, oi*dece.> nor watched with the eyes of jealousy and 
injustice. In fact, the true aim of government is lilterty. 

Now we have seen thai in forming a state the power of 
making laws must either he vested in the body of the 
citizens, or in a portion ?>f them, or in one man. For, 
although men’s free judgments are very diverse, each one 
thinking that he alone kiiows everything, and although 
comidete nnaniinity of hiding and sp<^ef*h is out of the 
question, it is impossihle to preservt^ peace, imless in>* 
dividnals abdicate their right of acting entirely on their 
own judgment. Tlierefore, the individual justly cedes the 
right of free action, though not of free reason and judg¬ 
ment ; no one can act against the authorities without dan¬ 
ger to the state, though his feelings and judgment may l>e 
at variance therewith; he may even sjKiak against them, pro- 
vi<led that he does so from rational conrictitm, not from 
fraud, anger, or hatred, and }>rr>vided that he df>es no|^ 
attempt to introduce any change on his private authorfiy. 

For instance, supposing a man shows that a law is re¬ 
pugnant to sound reason, and should therefore be r€‘ppa]ed; 
if he submits his opinion to the judgment of the authorities 
(who, alone.have the right of making and repealing lawK), 
and meanwliile acts in nosvise contrary to that law, he has 
deserved well of the state, and has Inmaved as a good (gtizen 
should ; but if he accuses the authorities of injustice, and 
stirs up the people against Ihom, or if he seditiously strives 
to abrogate the law without their consent, he is a mere 
agitator and rebel. 

Thus we see how an individual may declare and teach 
what he believes, without injury to the authority of his 
rulers, or to the public peace; namely, by leaving in their 
hands the entire power of legislation as it afiects action, 
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and by doing i.othing against ^bcir laws, though he be com- , 
pelled often to act in contradi^ion to what he believes, and ' 
Oipenly feels, to be best. 

, Such a course can be taken without detriment to justice 
and dutifulm^ss, nky, it is the one which a just and dutiful 
man would adopt. We liavo shown that justice is depen-' 
dent on the law's of the authorities, so that no one who , 
contravenes their accei)tt‘d decrees can l)e just, while the 
highest regard for duty, as we have pointed out in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, is t-xt^eiseil in maintaining'public peace 
and tranquillity; these could nut be ])resetved if every man 
were to livt* as he pL'ased ; therefore it is no less than undu- 
tiful for a man to act contrary to his country’s laws, for if 
the practice l>ecn,mo universal'the ruin of states would 
necessarily follow*. 

Hence, so long as a man acts in ob(‘dicn<‘e to the laws of 
his rulers, he in nowise contravenes lus reason, for in ol»e- 
^dience to reason he transferred, the right of controlling his 
actions from his own liands to tlioirs. Tliis doctrine we 
can confirm from actual custom, for in a conference of great 
and small powers, schemes ai'c seldom carried uiianimously, 
yet all unite in carrying out whu t is decided on, whether they 
voted for or against. But I return t».> my proposition. 

I From the fundamental notions t>f a sr,ate, we have dis¬ 
covered how a man may exercise free judgment without 
detriment to the supreme, power: from the same preniisos 
wo can no less easily determine wdiat opinions would bo, 
seditious. Evidently those which by their vejy natiu*e 
nullify the comjiact by wiuch tlie riglit of free action was 
ceded. For instance, a man wlio hoMs that the supreme 
power his no right^ver him, or that jiromiscs ought not to 
be kept, or thadraiwir^ne sliould live as he pleases, or 
other doctrines of fflfe nature m dinxit opposition to the 
above-mentioned contract, is seditious, not so much from 
his actual opinions and judgmtiiit, as from the deeds which 
they involve; for he who maintains such theories abrogates 
the contract which tacitly, or optmly, he made with Ids 
rulers. Other opinions which do not involve acts violating 
the contract, such as revenge, anger, and the like, are not,, 
seditious, unless it he in some corrupt state, where super* ' 
•fititioTiB and ambitious persons, unable to endure men of 
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;, learning* are so popular witM tlie multitude fuat their word ' 
" is more valued than the lawf 


However, I do not deny that there are some doctrines ■ 
which, while they are apparently only concerned with ah- *, 

. stract truths and falsehoods, are yet propounded and pub- . 
lished with unworthy motives. This question we nave, ^ 
discussed in Cha'^>ter XV., and shown thlit reason should ' 
nevertheless remain unshacked. If w^e hold to the prin- , 
ciple that a man’s loyalty i.o the state should be judged, , 
like his doyahv to Grod, from his actions only—namely, 
from his charityH-ow^ards lus neighf>ours ; we cannot doubt ,, 
that the best goveniineni. will allow freedom of j)hilosophi- . ' 
cal speculation no Jess than of religious belief. I confess 
that from such freedom •iriconveniencjea may sometimes .. 
arise, but what qu<‘stioii was over settled so wisely that no , , 
abuses could pi)ssilily sjtryig tlicrdrom V He who seeks to 
regulate ever\thing hy law, is more likely to arouse vices ■ 
tlmn to reform them. It is lH*.st to grant what cannot be 
abolished, even though it be in itsdf harmful. How manj, 
evils spring from luxury, envy, avarice, <lrunkenness, and 
the like, yet these are tolerated—vn-esast^iey are—because 
they cannot la‘ ])revented }>y legal enactments. How much ■ 
more t^jon should frt^t* thought })e granted, seeing that it is in ' 
it self a virtue and that it <*a!inot. be |cru shed! Besides, the evil ■ ‘ 


results can easily be c-lu^cked, as 1 will show, by the secular 
authorities, not to mention that BUchfre<‘dom is absolutely 
ntjcessary for progj*«,\ss in science and tlu* liberal art^:.i*«if» 
no man follow's such pursuits to advantage unless his judg- , 
ment be entir«‘ly free* and unhampenHi. 

But- let it 1*0 grant(id that freedom may be crushed, and ^ 
men be so bound down, that they do not dareiio utter a 
whisper, save at the ])iddmg of their rulers; nevertheless / 
this can never be carrietf U> the pitdh of making them think 
according to authority, so that the necessary con8e<juences 
would l>e that men w'ould daily lx? thinking one thing and - 
saying another, to the corruption of good faith, that main¬ 
stay oi govenimenl, and to the fostering of hateful flattery 
and perfidy, whence s]>rmg stratagems, and the corruption • 
of every got»d art. 

It is far from possible to impose uniformity of speech, 
for the more rulers strive to curtail freedom of spisechi, the 
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more obstimtlly are they Asieted; not indeed by the 
aToricious, the flatterers, and other numskulls, who think 
supreme salvation OAjnsists in Ailing their stomachs and gloat- 
ing over their money-hags, hut by those whom good educa- ' 
tion, sound morahty, and \irtue have rendered more free. 
Men, as generally constituted, are most prone to resent the 
branding as crinikial of opinions which they believe to he 
true, and the juoscriptioii as wicked of that which inspires ' 
th<^n with piety towards God and man; hence they are 
ready to forswear the laws and (‘ouspire against the autho¬ 
rities, tliinking it not shameful hut lioiic/Stahle to stir up 
seditions and j»erpptnah' any sort of «Time with this end in 
view. Such being the eonsTitutiou of human nature, we see 
that laws directed against o]>irions aflwt the generous- 
minded rather than the wick<)d, Jind are adapted less for 
cotircing criminals than irritating the upright; so that 
they cannot he maintained without great peril to the state. 

Moreover, such laws are almost always useless, for those 
who hold that the upiuious proscribed are sound, cannot 
possibly obey the law; wh<*reas those who already reject 
them as false, accept the law a.«! a kind of juivilege, and 
make such boast of it, that authority is powerless to repeal 
it, even if such a course he auhse<piently desired. 

To these considerations may la? added what, we said in 
Chapter XVUI. in treating of the lii story of the Hebrews. 
And, lastly, ht)w many schisms have arisen in the Church 
f»nm the attempt of the authorities to decide by law the 
intrit’acies of theological controversy! If men were not 
allured by the hoj.»c of getting the law and the authorities on • 
their side, of tiiumphiiig over their adversaries in the sight 
of an appJauding multitude, and of acquiring honourable 
distinctions, they would not strivt* so maliciously, nor would 
such fury sway their minds. This is taught not only by 
reason‘but by daily examples, for laws of this kind pre¬ 
scribing what every man shall heheve and forbidding any¬ 
one to speak or write to the contrary, have often iHHm 
passed, as sops or concessions to the anger of those who 
cannot tolerate men of enlightenment, and who, by such 
harsh and crooked enactments, can easily turn the devotion 
.of the masses into fury and direct it against whom they 
wilL . 
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How muc3i better would irf be to resteainjpopular anger 
,,. and fxuy, instead of passing mseless laws, which can only be 
.broken by those who love virtue and the liberal arts, thus 
paring down the state till it is too small to harbour men of 
talent. What greater misfortune for a *state can be con- 
. ceived than that honourable men should be sent like 


criminals into exile, because they hold diverse opinions 
which they cannot dii^uise ? What, I say, can be more 
hurtful than that meu who have committed no crime or 


, wickedness should, simply because they are enlightened, 
be treated as eSa'iniea and put to death, and that the 
scaffold, the terror of evil-doers, should become the arena 
where the highest examples of tolerance and virtue are dis¬ 
played to the people with all the marks of ignominy that 
authority can devis<i ? 

He that knows himst'lf to l>e uj>right does not fear the 
death of a criminal, and shrinks from no punishment; his 
mind is not wrung with remorse for any disgraceful deed: 
he holds that death in a good cause is no punishment, buiP 
an honour, and that death for freer!om is glory. 

What purjKise then is serve^d hy the death of such men, 
what example is proclaimed ? the cause for which they die 
is unknown to the idle and the foolish, hateful to the tur- 
bulmit,* loved by the upright. The only lesson we can 
draw from such swmes is to flatter the jiersecutor, or else 
to imitate the victim. 


If formal assent is not to he Esteemed above convi^iowj* 
and if governments are to retain a firm bold of authority 
and not Ite csompelled to yield to agitators, it is imperative 
that freedom of judgment should be granted, so that men 
may live together in liannotiy, however diverser or even 
openly oonfradictory their opinions may be. We cannot 
doubt that such is the ];»^st system #f government and open 
to the fewest objectiona, since it is the one most in harmony 
witli human nature. In a democracy (the most natural 
■.' form of government, as we have shown in Chapter XVi.) 
everyone submits to the control of authority over his 
actions, but not over his judgment and reason; that is, 

' seeing that all cannot think alike, the voice of the majority 
, has ^e force of law, subject to repeal if drcumstonces 
bring about a change of opinion. In proportion^ as the 
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power of free\ judgment is ikthheld we depart from the \ 
natural condition of mankind, and consequently the govern- , 
ment becomes more tyrannical. 

In order to prove that from such freedom no incon¬ 
venience arises, which cannot easily l»e checked by the exer- ■ 
cise of the sovereign power, and that men's actions can > 
easily be kept inHjounds, though their opinions be at open ■ , 

. variance, it will be well to cite an example. Such an one 
is not very far to seek. The city of Amsterdam reaps the '* 
fruit of this freedom in its own great prosperity and in the 
admiration of all other x^ople. For in tins most flourishing 
stak*, and most sj»lendid city, men of every nation and 
religion live together in the greatest harmony, and ask no 
questions before trusting their* goods to a fellow-citizon, 
save whether he be rich or poor, and whether he generally 
acts honestly, or the reverse. His ndigion and sect is con¬ 
sidered of no importance; for it has no eflect before tho 
judges in gaining or losing a cause, and there is no sect so 
"despised that its followers, provided that they harm no one, 
pay every man his d iie, and live uprightly, are deprived of. 
the protection of tlie magisterial authority. 

On the other hand, w'hen the religious controversy be¬ 
tween Bemonstrants and Counter-Kemonstrants l^gan to 
be taken up by politicians and the States, it grew into a 
scliism, and abundantly showed that laws dealing with 
religion and seeking to Bf>ttle its controversies are much 
calculated to irritate than to reform, and that they 
give rise to extreme licence: further, it was seen that 
schisms do not originate in a love of truth, which is a source 
of courtesy and g('ntleD(^sR, but rather in an inordinate 
desire foi- supremaev, From all these considerations it is ' 
clearer than the sun at noonday, that the true schismatics 
are those who condeiftn other men’s writings, and sedi¬ 
tiously stir up the quarrelsome masses against their authors, 
rather than those authors themselves, who generally write ^' 
only for the learned, and appeal solely to reason. In feet, , 
the real disturbers of the peace are those who, in a free ,, 
state, seek to curtail the liberty of judgment which they . 
are unable to tyrannize over. 

^ I have thus shown:—^I. That it is impossible to deprive 
mmi of the liberty of saying what they think. XL' That 

^ ' ' * I i> I ^ 1 
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such liberty can be conceded to every manMthout injury'' 

; to the rij?hts and authorit](* of the sovereign power, and 
that every man may retein it without injury to such righi», 
provided that he does not presume upon it to the extent / 

. of introducing any new rights int'> the ♦state, or acting in 
any way contra:^ to the existing laws. HE. That eveij^ 
man may enjoy this liberty without detiiiAent to the public 
peace, and that no inconveniences arise therefrom which,j 
cannot easily be clnjcked. IV. That every man may enjoy '■z 
it withoift injury to liis allegiance. Y. That laws dealmg 
with speculative ^hoblems are entirely useless. Yl. Lastly,' 

, tliat not only may such liberty be granted without preju¬ 
dice to the public peace, to loyalty, and to the rights of 
rulers, but that it is even fi<*c;essary for their preservation. 
y For when people try -to take it away, and bring to trial, 
not only the acts which alone are capable of offending, but 
also the o]>init»ns of mankinfl, they only succeed in sur¬ 
rounding their victims with an ai)]K‘arance of martyrdom, . 
and raise feelings of i*iiy and revenge rather than of terror? 
Uprightness and good faith are thus corrupted, flatterers 
and traitors are encouragtHi, and sectarians triumph, inas- , 

, much as concessions have T>een made to their animosity, 
and th^fy.have gained the state sanction for the doctrines of 
* which they arc the interpreters. Hence they arrogate to 
them selves the sf ate authority and rights, and do not scruple . 
to assert that they have Iven directly chosen by G-od, and 
that their laws are Uia ine, whi^reas the laws of the stahp ai-tT ■ 


human, and should therefore yield obedience to the laws of 
God—^in other words, to their own laws. Everyone must 
see that this is not a state of affairs conducive to public ' 
welfare. lyhere^fore, as we have shown in Chapter XYIJI,, 
the safest way for a stat^ is to lay down the r^e that reli- ; 
gion is comprised solely in the exeAise of charity and jus- . ' 
tice, and that the rights of rulers in sacred, no less than in 
' s^ular matters, should merely liave to do with actions, but . 
that eveiy man should think what he likes and say what he ^ 
thinks. '. 

' . I have thus fulfilled the task I set myself in this treatise. ' 
It remains only to call attention to the fact that I have . 
^written nothing which I do not most willingly submit to 
the ex^minatibn and approval of my country’s rulers; and 
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'v^illlog to retract anything^ which they ehall de- 
dde to he repugnant to the lai^ or prejudicial to the puhlio . 
good. I know that 1 am a man, and as a man lii&le to ; • 
.error, hut against error I have taken scrupulous care, and 
' have striven to keep in entire accordance with the laws of ^ 
;my oountiy, with loyalty, and w'iih morality. 




AUTHOR’S NOTES. 




AUTHOR'S NOTES TO THE THEOLOGICO- y 
POS/ITIOAL TREATISE. 


Chapter I. 

Kote 1 (18). The word nahi ie rightly interpreted by Rabbi 
Salomon Jarchi, but the aense is hardly caught by Aben Ezra, 
who was not so good a Hebraiat. Wo must also remark that this 
Hebrew word for propliecy has a univereal meaning and em¬ 
braces all kinds of prophecy. Other ternis more special, and* 

denote this or that sort of prophecy, as I believe is well known 
< to the learned* 

Aoi© 55 (p* 14). Although ordinary Icnoiblfidge ie DivinOj its 
jyrofeeeora cannot be called jyrophcis.” Tliat is, interpreters of 
God. Eptho alone is an interpreter of God, who interprets the 
decrees which God has revealed to him, to others who have not re¬ 
ceived such revelation, and whose belief, therefore, rests merely 
on the prophet's authority and the confidence re^josed m him. If 
it were otherwise, and all who listomtoprojdiets became prophetil^ 
themselves, as ^1 who listen to philoBophors become ]^ild- 
Bophers, a prophet would no longer be the interpreter of l3ivine 
decrees, inasmuch as his hearers would know tJie truth, not on the 
authority of the prophet, but by means of actual Divine rovela-^ 
lion and inward testimony. Tims the sovereign powers are the* 
interpreters *of their own rights of sway, because these are de- ' 
fended only by tlieirauthcAty and supjiorted by their testimony. 

NoieS ip. 24). **Propkfte were endotved vnth a pf'cuhar^ndex- 
, traordinary po'fcer.^' Though some men en.]oy gifts which nature 
has not bestowed on their fellows, they are not said to surpass the 
, bounds of human nature, unless tlieir special qualities are such as 
cannot be said to be deducible from the definition of human 
nature. For instance, a giant is a rarity, but still human. Tlie 
,gift of composing poetry extempore is given to very few, yet it is 
. human. The same may, therefore, be said of the faculty pos- 
' Bessed by some of imagining things as vividly as though they 
saw them before them, and this not while .i»leep, but while , 
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awake. But anyone oonld be found who poneessed other, 
means and othW foundations for knowledge, he might be said 
to transcend the limits of human nature. 

, ‘tt-' , 

I I * 

I * j ’ > f , f 

Chamer III., 

, I 

Koie 4 (p. 47). In Gen. xv. it is written that God promised Abra¬ 
ham to protect him, and to grant him ample rewards. Abraham 
answered that ho could expect nothing which could be of any 
value to him, as he was childless and well stricken in years. 

Note 5 {p. 47). That a keeping of the commandm'^nts of the 
Old Testament is not sufficient for etems’ life, appears from 
Mark x. 21. 

Chapter VI. 

Notfi 6 (p. 84). Wo doubt of the existence of God, and conse¬ 
quently of all else, so long as we have no clear and distinct idea of 
God, but only a confused one. For as he who know's not rightly 
the nature of a triangle, knows not tliat its three angles are equal 
to two right angles, so he who conceives the Divine nature con¬ 
fusedly, does not see that it pertains to the nature of God to 
exist. Now, to conceive the nature of God clearly and distinctly, 
it is necessary to pay attention to a certain number of very simple 
notions, called general notions, and by their help to associate the 
conceptions which we form of the attributes of the Divine nature. 
It then, for the first time, becomes clear- to us, that God exists 
necessarily, that He is omnipresent, and that all our conceptions 
involve in themselves the nature of God and are conceived 
throngh it. Lastly, we see that aJi our adequate ideas are true. 
Compare on this point the prologomena to my book, 
ciplct, of Descm-iee's pfviloBophy scf forth grcmieiricatly,'* 

Chaptcr VII. 

Note 7 (p. 108), ** It is tmpossihle to find a mHhod whnchwoulA 
mahlr us to gain a certmnhnowledqp of ail the etatfnimtsin Scrip- 
tnre” I mean impossible for us wiio have not the habitual use of 
the lan,,'uage, and have lost the precise meaning of its phraseology. 

Note 8 (p. 112). ^^Notin tilings whm-eof the iindprstanding can gain 
a clear c.wd distinct tdeu, cmd which cere conceivable throngh them¬ 
selves.'*' By things conceivable I mean not only those which are 
rigidly proved, but also those whereof we are morally oertam, 
and are wont to hear without wonder, though they are incapable 
of proof. Everyone can see the truth of Euclid’s propositions ' 
before they are proved. So also the histories of things both 
future and past which do not surpass human credence, laws, 
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institntionB, manners, I call conceivable and clear, though they * 
cannot be proved mathematicaUy. But hierog^hics and hia- 
toriea which seem to pass the nonnda of belief I call inoonceiv* ' 
able; yet even among these last there are many which onr 
• method enables na to investigate, and to discover the meaning of v. 
theirnarrator. 


Chapteb VIII. 


Kofe 9 (p. 122). “ Mount Moriah is called the mount of 
That is by the historian, not by Abraham, for he says that the‘ / 
place now called “In the mount of the Lord it shall be re¬ 
vealed,” was calle4,by Abraham, “ the Lord shall provide.” 

Note 10 (jp. 124).* “ Before that territory \ldum(Ba\ was con¬ 
quered hy Vavid'' From this time to the reign of Jehoram 
when they again separated from the Jewish kingdom (2 Kings 
viii. 20), the IdumeBaus had ho king, princes appointed by the 
Jews supplied the place of kings (1 Kings xxii. 48), in fact the ^ 
prince ox Idumseais called a king (2 Kings iii. 9). 

It may bo doubted whetlier tho last of the Idumspan kings 
had begun to reign before the accession of Saul, or whether 
Scripture in this chapter of Genesis wished to enumerate only;, 
suclx kings as were indopendont. It is evidently mere tnfimg to 
wish to enrol among Hebrew kings the name of Moses, who set 
up a dominion entirely different from a monarchy. 


Chapter IX. 

Note 11 (p. 138). “ With few excepfion>i” One of these exceptions 
is found in 2 Kings xviii. 20, where we read, “ Thou sayest (but 
they are hut vain words),” tlie second person being used. 

Isaiah xxxvi. 6, we read '* I say (but they are but vain wSrds) I 
have coxmsel and strength for war,” and in the twenty-second 
verse of the chapter in Kings it is written, “ But if ye say,” the 
plural number being used, whereas Isaiah gives the singular. 
The text injisaiah does not contain tlie words found in 2 Kings 
xxxii. 32. Thus there are ^everal cases of various readings where 
it is impossible to distinguish the besl^ 

Note 12 (p, 134). “ The expressions In the two passages are so . 
varied." For instance we read m 2 Sam. vii. 6, “ But I have 
waUied in a tent and in a tabernacle.” Whereas in 1 Chron. 
xvii. b, “ but have gone from tent to tent and from one tabernacle 
to another.” In 2 Sam. vii. 10, we read, “to afflict them,” 
whereas in 1 Chron. vii. 9, we find a different expression. I could 
point out other differences still greater, but a single reading of 
the chapters in question will suffice to make them manifrat ‘ 
to all who are neither blind nor devoid of sense. 
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jPJWe 18 (p. 1^), “ This time cannot refer to what mmedmfely 
preeedeB,'^ It plain from the context that this passage must 
allude to the time when Joseph Vas sold by his brethrea. But 
'' this is not all. We may draw the same conclusion from the age 
ol Judah > who was then twenty>two years old at most, tiJdng as 
basis of calculation 4 his own history just narrated. It follows, 
-indeed, from tne last verse of Gen. xxx., that Judah was bom in 
* the tenth of the years of Jacob’s servitude to Jjaban, and Joseph 
in the fourteenth. Now, as we know tliat Joseph was seventeen 
years old when sold by his brethren, Judah was tlien not more than 
twenty-one. Hence, those writers who assert that Judah’s long 
absence from bis father’s house took idace before JCseph was 
sold, only seek to delude themselves and tc'‘H?all in question the 
Scriptural authority which tliey are anxious to protect, 

Aofe 14 (j). 136}. “ Dinah was Bcarn'Jy smen yraru oldichenshe^ 
teas vtolaicd hy 8cht‘cfiem” The ophiion held by some that Iacob 
wandered about for eight or ten years between Mesopotamia and 
Bethel, savours of the tidiculouR; if re.Rppct for Abeu Exra 
aUowB me to say so. For it is clear that Jacob had two reasons 
for haste: first, the desire to see his old imrents; secondly, 
and chiefly to perform, the vow made when he fled from his 
'-brother (Gen. xxviii. 10 and xxxi. 13, and xxxv. 1). We read 
(Gen. XXXI. 3), that God had commanded him to fulfil his vow, 
and promised him lielp for returning to his coimtry. If these 
considerations si'em eonjoctures rather than reasons, I will waive 
the point and admit that Jacob, more unfortunate than Ulyi^ses, 
spent eight or ten years or oven longer, in this shor«»-gurney. 
At any rate it cannot be denied that Boujamin was bom in tne 
last j'ear of this wandering, that is by the reckoning of the ob¬ 
jectors, when Joseph was sixteen or seventeen years old, for 
■ Jacob left Laban seven yoais alter Joseph’s birth. Now from 
the seventeenth year of Joseph’s age till the patriarch wert into 
Eg 3 rpt, not more fkan tweoty-two years elaj^sed, as we have 
shown in tliis chapter. Const quently Benjamin, at the time of 
the journey to Egypt, was twenty-three or twenty-four at tlie 
most. Ho would therefore have been a grandfalher in the 
flower of Lis age (Gen. xlvi. 21, cf.^, Numb. xxvi. 88, 40, and 
1 Chron. viii. 1), for it is certain that Bela, Benjamin’s eldest 
so^UPbii n't that time, two sons, Addai and Naaman. Tliis is 
just as absurd as the statement that Linah was violated at the' 
age of seven, not to mention other impossiluhties which would, 
result from tlie truth of the narrative. Thus wo see that unskil¬ 
ful endeavours to solve difiiculties, only raise fresh ones, and 
make confusion worse confounded. 

iVbtel5(p. 136). “ Oihn{cl,8ono^Kenag,wa8judgpfor/oriyyear8J\ 
Babbi Levi Ben Gerson and others l»elieve that these forty years 
which the Bible says were passed in freedom, si^oold be counted 
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from.tliB of *1^4 .bons^utotiykLblttde'^d 

ytaite wHch iihe peoj^ule yfBVd ta Siish&n Bishar ’ 

i^im» while't^e follDwiog eigliteexi. years xousl be adM oti 
the eighty years c^f Bhud’s and Bhamgar’e jiidgeships. - In this , 
o^e it yrooid he neoeasary to reckon the othei'years ef siib|eotio« , 
among those said by the Bible to have been passed hi freedom^ 
Bat the Bible expresB]y notes the number of yeast) of subjection, ^ 
and the number^of years of freed(«m, an^ further declares ,, 
(dudges'.ii. 18) that the Hebrew state was prosperous during the 
whole time of the judges. Tlierefore it is evident that Levi Ben , 
Gerson (certainly a very learned man), and those who,,£tdh>w ■’ 
him, correct rather than interpret the Bcriplures. 

The same fault i’^ommittod by those who assert, that Scrip¬ 
ture, bjjr this general calculation of years, only intended to mark 
the peziod of ilie regular administration of tlie Hebrew state, 
leaving out the years of ant^'chy and subjection as periods of 
misfortune and inteiregnum. Scripture certainly passes over in 
silence periods of anarcliy, but does not, as they dream, refuse ■ 
to reckon them or wipe them out of tlie country's annals. It is 
deaf that Ezra, in 1 Kings vi., wished to reckon absolutely all 
the years since the flight from Egypt. Tins is so plain, that no 
one versed in tho Scriptures can ditubl it. '*^’or, without going** 
back to the precise %ords of the text, we may seo that tho 
genealogy of David giveu at the end of the ];ook of liuth, and 
1 Chron. ii., scai’cely accounts for so great a number of years. 
For ^^dlshoD, who was prince of the tribe of JudaJi (Numb, vii, 
11), tW'Ojg,ear8 after tho Exodus, died in the desert, and his sou 
Salmon passed the Jordan with Josliua. Now this Salmon, ac¬ 
cording to the genealogy, was David’s great-grandfather, Det- 
ductiug, then, from tho total of 480 years, four years for Solomon’s 
reign, seventy for David’s life, and forty for tlie time passed in *»* 
the desert, we find that David w'sis born IJOt* years after UifS pas¬ 
sage of tlic Jordan. Hence w'o must believe that Da\ id’s father, 
gran^i&fthor, groat-granclfathor, and groat-gi'cat-grandfathor be¬ 
gat children when they were ninety years old. 

IfTqte 16 ijJ. 187). “ i(^n8 jud<h' Jov hvt years' 

Samson was born after tho Hebrews liad fallen under tho , 
dominion of the Philistiuos^ * 

JVotc 17 (p. 189). Otherwise, they rather correct than giplaiu 
Sqr^turo. 

Noff 18 (p. 140). **Khyafh-jearim." Kirjath-jeariinisalsocalled 
Baa3)^ of Judah. Hence Kimchi and others think that the words 
Baide Judah, which I have translated “ tho people of Judali,” 
are the name of a town. But this is not so, for the word Basle , 
is in tl^e plpol. Moreover, comparing this text in Samuel with 
1 OhroU. xiii. 5, we find that David did not rise up and go forth 
(lUt of Basle, bujNhat he went thither. If the author of the book 
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oi Stunnel hod to niftme tHe place whence X>9M ibek 4^ 
ae^,. he would, if he spoke Hebrew coKreetly, har^ said, *^3>irtrid 
. toae ^ and setiorth from BaaiL^ Judah, and took the aik 

Chapter X, 

ifote 19 (p. 246). Jficr the rosfoi-aHm of the Temple 
Maccakvus.y Tl^s oonjectiire, if such it ^e, is founded on 
the genealogy of King .leconiah, given in 1 Cbron. in.., wlykdi 
finishes at the sons of Elioenai, the thirteenth in direct d^ceut 
fronpi him: whereon we must observe that Joooniah, before ^ 
captivity, had no children ; hut it is probable that ht had two 
while he was in i>rison, if we may draw <«nyJnferonce firom 
the names he gave them. As to Ins grandchildren, it is evident 
that they were born after has deli\ erance, if the names be any 
guide, for his grandson, Tedaiali (a name meaning God h(UJt> 
ileliveiv.d «ie), wJao, according to this chapter, was the fath^ of 
Zeiubbabol, was bom m the tiiirty-scveiith or thirty-eighth year 
of .leconiah's life, that is l.hu:ty-tJiree yt^ars before the restoration 
of liberty to the Jews ly C^'inis. Tiieri'forc ZerubbabeJ, to wJiom 
Cyrus gave the pi'inoipidity of Juda-a, was tlmteen or fourteen 
vyears old. But we need not carry the imiuiry so far; we need 
only read attentively the clifipter of 1 Oliron., already quoted, 
where {r. 17, m(iinoii is made of all the iiosterity of Jeco* 
niah, and compare it with the Septnagmt vorfiion to see clearly 
that these books were not pablisJit d, till aflfT Maecabseus h^ 
restored the Temple, the sceptre no longer belonging to the house 
fpf Jeconiah. 

Nofti 20 (p. 148). Zfdt liah n^iovld If /aim to i?a6p/e».” 
No one could then have suspecHiJ (hat the prophecy of E/ekiei 
contradicted that of .U'veiui.''b, hut the suspicion occurs to every¬ 
one •t.'ho reads the naiTat.i\e t‘f .l(thq»liu8. The event proved 
that both jirophets were in the ngJit. 

Noff 23 {/>. loO). v:hi vrofr Nchrmtodi,''' That the 

greater jiart of the book of Nehemiaij was taken from the work 
composed by tbo prophet Nehciniah himself, follows from the 
testimony of iis author. (See chap. i.). But it is obvious that 
the whole ijf the, passic'e contained between chaii. viii. and 
chap. ^ii. verse 26, togotlicr witli the two hist verses of chap, 
xii., wnich form a sort of ])arenthesis to Nehemioh's words, 
were added by the Inslqrian liimself, who outhvod Kehomiah. 

Noie 22 (p. IHl). enjipomf nw. Ihmkft ” that E^ra was the 
iiuclo of the first high priest, named doshua (see Ezra vii., end 
1 Chron. vi. 34), and went to Jerusalem from Babylon with 
Zcrubbabol (see Neheniiuh xii. 1). But it appears that wlien 
he saw, that the Jews were in a state of anarchy, he returned 
to Babylon, as also did others (Nehem. i and teimwae^ 
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reigtk of jMiiXfirsee^ witto liis Ye^tie^ 
he Went a, eeoon4jybxiee to ’Jetix&Ail^m. Nel^jaid^ 
Also i$t»ent to Jferusftl«Qi with t^^hbe>bel in the time of Oyrm 
(Eaamil. 2 and 6§, of. x. 9, and Nehemiah x, 3). The vejFBioh 
given of the Hebrew word, translated “ ambassador,” is not 
supported by any antbority, wljiie it is torts^ that fresh names 
Wore gjvon to those Jews who fipeqtiented the* court. Thus 
Daniel was named Balteshazsar, and Zernbjjpabol Sheslibazxar’ 
(Dsn^ i. 7), iSTehemiab was called Atirsata, while in virtue cd" 
his office he was styled governor, or president. (Nehem. v, 24, 
adi; 86.) 

27ote 86^ p, 355). “ Before the time of the MaocahecB there was no 
eanon of BUcired hoolSl' The synagogue styled “the great” did 
not begin beforo the subjugation of Asia by tlve Macedonians. 
Hie contention of Maimonides, Babbi Abraham, Ben-David, and 
others, that Uie presidents of this synagogue were Ezra, Daniel, 
Nehendah, Ilaggai, Ziechariah, &c., is a jmre fiction, resting 
only on rabbinical tradition. Indeed they assert tliat the 
dominion of the Persians only lasted tiiirty-four years, and this 
is their chief reason for maintaining that the decrees of the 
“great synagogue,” or synod (rejected by thi- Badducees, but 
accepted by the Pliariaeos) viere ratified l>y the prophets, who 
received them from former prophets, and so in direct succession 
irom Moses, who received them from God Eimself. Bueh is the 
doctrine wliich the Pharisees niamtam with their wonted 
olnstinaey. Enlightened persons, how'over, who know the reasons 
for the cojjvokiug of councils, or h\ n<>d8, and are no strangers to 
the differences i^etweeu Pharisees and Saddiiceos, can easily Uivine 
the causes which led to the assembhng of this gi’oat synagogue. 
Itifi very certain that no prophet was there prosoni, and tliat 
Uie decrees of the Pharisees, which ‘they style their traditions, 
derive all their authority from it. ** 


CHAi‘TEE XI. 

j 

Koto 24 (jT). 157). “ I ihhih." Tlie tranriators render the 
word Xoyt^opto bore by I 'iiifo}\ and asR^frfc that Paul nsos it as 
synonymous with mi\\oyiCofiot. But the former word bos, in 
'<ir«ek, the same moaning as the Hebrew word rendered to 
thinX to osteem, to jndge. And this significatiftn would be in 
entiro agreement with the Syriac translation. Tliis Syriac 
translation (if it be a translation, which is very' doubtful, for 
we know neither the time of its appearance, nor the translator, 
and Syriac was tlie vernacular ot the .jostles) renders the text 
before‘its in a way well explained by ffremellius as “we think, 
therdfore.” 
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Chaptkb XV. ’ . ' >’• 

„ JNrt<e3|6 {)?»1^8). “ Tffat mwjiU M the jpaih 

other words, it is enoi^h for sidratioia or 
. we should embrace tho Divine decides as lawe/oli' -OOro. 
mands; thert ,i& not need to conceive theiu os eternal 
This can be taught us by Kevelatiou, not Reason, sus appeoira 
from the demonstivitions given in Clmj>tor IV, 

Chaptek XVI. / 

Note 20 ip. *208), “iVo (?»*- can hom'glhj pntwiac io*forcgB &w 
right which he Imh over all things.'" In thy-atalo of Socuttl Hfe, 
where general right determii\(‘s whai is good or o’S'il, stratagem 
is Tightly distinguished as of two lvind‘«, good and evil. Bnt in 
the state of Nature, whore every n^ait is Itis own judge, poseosa* 
ing the absolute right to lay down laws for liirnself, to interjwet 
thorn as ho plca^os, or to abr<vgate them if he tliiubs it con¬ 
venient, it is not coiieeivable tliai. straiugeni slnmbl be eviL 

NoU< 27 {p, 20G}. “ ICvery 'jueuihcr of it itiuy, if ho wlU^ he free.'* 
Whatever bo Iho social state a man finds InmKelf in, he may 
•1)0 froo. For certainly a man is free, in so far as he is led by 
reason. Now roas.»n (though H<d)bos thinks otherwise) is always 
on the side of pcaeo, which caiinot be attunied unless the geuerial 
laws of ill.’ state be resjarted. 7’her(f(’re tin* more a man is led 
by reason “ m other w'ords, the nioro ho is free, the more con¬ 
stantly will hu ves]>ect the laws of his country, oud^obey the 
coniniauds of tJie sovereign pow'er to v'hich he is sul'jeet. 

Nnfo 28 (p. 210). “ A^/i imr hwive tnj naht'fr that owes any 
fihcdtt''ncf' to (roit."‘ When Vaul sa^s that men have in tliemsclves 
* no refuge, lie speaks as a man ; hir in the ninth cJiapter of tjie 
samo^'pistle he exiiressly tv-aohos that God lias mercy on whom 
Tie will, and that men ar' wi^h<iul exease, only because they aie 
iu God’s power like eley in the bauds of a potter, who out of the 
same lump make.s t essols, some for honour and some for dis- 
Iionoui*, lut because tlicy have been forewarned. As regards the 
Di\’ine natural Jaw whereof the*, cliiel commandment is, as wo 
have said, to love God, Idiave called'^ii a law in the same sense, 
as phib»sophers style laws tlioBO general rules of nature, aeeord- 
iug to which everything happens. For the love of God is not ft 
state of obedience: it is a virtue which nccosArily .exists in ft 
man win* knows God rightly. Obediencehas regard to the wiU 
of a ruler, not to necessity and truth. Now a& we ore ignorant 
of the nature of God’s will, and on the other hand know that 
everything happens solely hy God’s power, we cannot, oxcent 
•through revelation, know whether God wishes in ar^ way to he 
honoured as a sovereign. 
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; we haVe shown that the iDitrine lights atjpetib:' to tie in 
the li^ht ol xights or oommani|s, <mlj eo longf m we are ignorant 
^ catiae: as soon as their cause is known, they oease to be 
Vig^tB, .and we embrace them no longer as rights bnt as etesmal 
truths; in other words, obedience pas. es into love of God, Which 
from tme knowledge as nece^afUy as^light emanates 
from the sun. lieason then leads us to love God, but cannot' 
load us to obey Him; for we cannot embralbe the commands of 
Ood'.a£ Divine, while we are in ignorance of tlioir cause, neither 
SChn we rationally concoivo God as a sovereign laying down laws 
as a soTftreign. 

^ Ohaptkr XVII. 


Koic 29 (jp. 214). “ J/ wpn could lose ihfdr natural riy7d6 $o 
04 fo he al^ol^loty unahJc for the fviurc io oppos/' the will of Hid 


Two common soldiers undertook to change the Boman do* 
minion, and did chango it. * (Tacitus, Hist. i. 7.) 

JVh/.e'8() (p. 221). Nwnth ra xi. 28. In this jjassage it is written 
that two men prophesied ju the camp, and tha< J of.liua wished to 
piiuiah them. This he W'^ould not have done, if it had been lew.:, 
fttl for anyone to deliver the Pi\inc oracles to the jieople without 
the consent of Moses. But Moses thought, good to pardon the 
two men, and rebuked doslmafor exhorting him to use his royal 
jirerogative, at a time when Jjc was so weary of reigning, tliat he - 
preferred death to holding undivided sway (Numb. xi. 14). For 
he made answer to ,1 ntdiua, “ Enviost thou for my sake ? Would 
Ood that ail the Lord’s ixioplo were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put His spirit upon tbeiu.” That is to say, would God 
tiiat the right of takiug counsel of God wore general, and Ihe^ 
power were in the hands of the people. Thus Josliua was not 
ni^taken as to the right, hut only as to Iho time fvir using it, 
ftjp which he was rehukeii hy Mosos, in the same wuiy as Abifdiai 
rebuked by Da\id for counselling that Sliimei, who had 
undoubtedly been guilty of treason, should be put tq death. See 
2 Sam. xix'*22, 28. 

(p.22l). W;9 xxvii, 21. The translators of the 

Bible havo rendered incorrectly versos 19 and 28 of this chapter. 
The .passage does not mean that Moses gave precepts dir advice 
to Joshua, but that he made or estabhshed liim chief of the 
Hebrews. The phrase is very frequent in Scripture (see Exodus, , 
zyiii,2d; 1 Sam. xiii. 16; .loshua i. 9; 1 Bam. xxv, 80). 

JVbfc 82 (p. 224), “ Tltmr was no judge ouef each of the oaptaim 
Qod," The Babbis and some Chrietians equally foolish pre* 
tend that the Sanhedrin, called “the great’* was instituted by 
Mosee. As a matter of fact, Moses chose seventy colleagues to 
assist him in governing, because ho was not able to be%r alone the 
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of the 'wbbie people; tmt he never ‘pam&iA. ma^ lf0 .for 

' formmg a oohe^ of seventT' ; on the conittkty h« pandered 

eveiy tribe to appoint for ixrthe oities wMeh had 

lt» Judges to seltle disputes accordiog to tho laws Which he him*' 
Be]f had laid dovm. In oases where the opinions of the jtldges 
diifered as to ^he in^er^irotation of these laws^ Moses bade 
'. take counsel of the High Priest (who was the chief interpreter 
of the law), or oJf, the chief judge, to whom tl\ey were then 
subordinate (who had the right of consulting the High Priesth 
and to decide the dispute in accordance vnth the answer obtained; 
If any suborduiato judge should asscri, thathe was not bound 
tho decision of the High Priest, received either directly Ar through 
the chief of his state, such an one w'as to bc'j^ut to doftllx {Heut. 
■svii. 9) liy tlie chief judge, whoe\ er he might be, to whom he 
was a subordinate. This chief judge would cither bo doehua, 
the supreme captain of the whole i>eoplo, or one of the tribal 
chiels who had been entrusted, after the division of tho tribes, 
with the right of oou.sultmg the high priest concerning tho 
affairs of his trihe, of deciding on peace or war, of fortifying 
towns, of appointing inferior judges, &c. Or, again, it might be 
the king, in whom all or somo of tho tribes had vested their 
•Rights. 

I could cite many instances in confirmation of what t here 
advance. I will confine myself to one, which appears to me the 
most important of all. When the Shilomitish prophet anointed 
Jeroboam king, he, in so doing, gave him the right of consulting 
the high priest, of appointing judges, itc. in foot hervndowed 
him with all the rights over the ton tribes, which Behoboam 
retained over the two tribes. Consequently Jeroboam couldset 
up a supreme council inliis court with as much right as Jehosha* 
"•-phat could at Jornsalom (il Chron. xix. 8). Por it is plain that 
hibeitiiSl Jeroboam, who was king by God's command, nor Jero- 
Wnoam’s subject s, were bound by the Law' of Moses to accept the 
judgments ot Itohohoam, who wus not their king. Still less were 
they imdoi' tho juriwlictiou ot the judge, whom Behobown had 
set up in'Jerusalem as subordinate to himsoK. . According, 
therefore, as the Hebrew dominioi} was divided, so ,WM A 
supremo council sot up in'bach division. Those who neglect the 
vanatic^ns in tlie constitution of the Hebrew States, ana eoult^e 
them all together in one, fall into numerous diificulties. 

Chaptkb XIX. 

Note S3 (p. 256). I must here bespeak special attdntion for 
what was said in Ohap. XVI, concerning rights. 
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WHICH MONAECHICAt DOMIHIOH FINDS PLACE, 

AS ALSO THAT IN'WHICH THE DOMINION 

IS aeistoceatio, shodld be OEDFEED, 

SO AS NOT TO LAPSE INTO A 
TYEANNY, BUT TO PRESERVE 
INVIOLATE THE PEACE 
AND PEEEDOM OF 
THE CITIZENS, 


ITRACTATUS POLITICOS.} 




FBOM THE EDITOE’S PEEEAQE TO THE 
POSTHUMOtrs WOEKS OF BENEDICT 
DE SPINOZA. 


/^TJE aiiilior <*.oi»pof4ed tlic Political Trea-tise shortly 
before bis death. Sts reasoiiiu^^s an; cxa<‘t, its style 
dear. Ahaiidoiiiiif^ the opinions of many politi<*al writers* 
he most firmly propounds therein his owii judgment; and 
throughout draws his fonclusions from his primiisses. In 
the first five chapters, he treats of political science in, 
general—^in the sixth and seventh, of monardiy; in the 
dglith, ninth, aiid tenth, of ariskwracy; lastly, the eleventh 
begins the subject of democratic government. Bni his 
untimdy death was the reason thsit he did not finish this 
treatise, and that he did not deal with th<) snbjt‘ct of laws, 
nor with the various questions about politics, as may be 
S(‘en from the following '* Letter of the Author to a Friend,,*^ 
which may properly be prefixed to this Pi>litical Treatise, 
and serve it for a Preface — 

Dear Friend,—Ycnir welcom<^ letter was delivered to me 
yesterday# I heartily thank yon for the kind interest you 
take in me. I would n*.»t. miss thij opi)ortuuity, wei*e I not 
engagt^ in something, which I think more nBe|nl, and 
which,' I believe, will please yon mor(* —that is, in preparing 
a Political Treatise, which I began some time since, upon 
ydur advice. Of this treatise, six chapters are already 
finished. The first contains a kind of introduction to the 
actual work,; the second treats of natural right; the third, 
of the right of supreme authorities. In the fourth, I 
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inqilire, ^}ie>t political itiatters are SQ.l)}ect to tKe diireetion 
of Bupteme atjtlioTitiee; in the fifth, ii«rhat is the nltiinatfe 
and highest end which a sociAj can contemplate j and, in 
the isttxth, how a monarchy shonid be ordered, so as not to 
lapse into a tyraniy^. I am at present wnting the seventh 
chapter, wherein I malve a regulai- demonstration of all the 
heads of my preceding sixth chapter, concerning the order¬ 
ing of a well-regulated monarchy. I shall afterwards pass 
to the subjects of aristocratic and popular dominjon, and, 
lastly, to that of laws and other particubir questions ahont 
politics. And so, farewell.” 

The author’s aim appears clearly from this letter; bat 
being hindered by illness, and snatched away by death, he 
was unable, as tlie reader will find for hiuiself, to continne 
this work further tlian to the end of the subject of 
aristocracy. 
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A 

POLITICAL TREATISE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

1 NTKODUCTION. 

P HlTjOtSCPHERS of tho jjriHsions whirli hanies 

U8 aH vicoH int^> \vhi<;h m<iii fall bv thfir own. fault, * 
aijfi, tlsereforo, geixerallv Joride, bt'wail, or l>la.mo them, or 
e,u'c*rat(^ them, if they wifsh t<* nseoin unusually pious. And 
so tho^^ think th<3y aro doing somethiug' wonderful, and 
iv.iehiug th(‘ pinnacle of learning, when t.he'V are clover 
^'inutgli to iHistw ni'tUiifold praise on snolx human nature, 
as is nowlien? to he found, and tp make verbal attacks on 
that which, in fact, exists. For they conceive of me:i, not 
as they aro, hut as they themselves would like them to ho. 
Whence it has come to pass that, instead of ethic.s, tliey 
have generally written satire, and that the'j have never 
conoe 3 V(Hl a^theory of ]>olitics. which could be turned to use, 
hut such as might Ih‘ t.>ken for a cjiimera, or might^have 
hoen fonnt/d in Utopia, or in that golden age of the poots 
wlien. to ho sure, there was least not'd of it. Accordingly, 
as in all stdcnccs, which have a useful application, so 
especially iu tliat of j)olitics. theory is sujxjHiscd to he at 
vuriajK'O with practice; and no men ar(j esteemed less fit to 
direct puldit' afiairs than theorists or philosophers, 

2. But stat-esmeu, on the other hand, art^ suspected of 
plotting against mankind, rather than consullang their 
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interefita; and are teemed more crafty felian loarn^d.* 
d6iil>t ly^tuijEj hay tniiprht them, that rieea ^[11 exiat* iPThile 
j&fin do. And ao, while the> study to anticij^ato humaAi 
wickedness, and that by arts, whieh exj^orjettoo and Jcmg 
practice have ta-nglit, and which men generally use under 
the guidaiu’O .more of fear tliaii of roason, they nrti thcjught 
to 1*0 enemies of religion, t'B]>e<;ially by divines, who Ixdieve 
that supreme aulhoritieB should handle public affairs in 
accoivlauoe with the same rules of piety, ay bind a privale 
individnal. Yet there ean lx; no doul»t, that statesmen 
have Avrilleii about polilics far more ha})pilY than phDo- 
sophers. For, as tliey had ex]*eriem‘<‘'. for tlieir mistress, 
they ta.ught lutilling ihal was inconsistent with practice. 

'i. And, certainly, I am fully persuaded that experience’ 
has revt'ahni all conceivable .sort's of <!oriimojiwealth, which 
are «*<.insis1ei)l with men’s living in unitx, and likvwise the 
jiieans by which the multitud<? may be guided or kept 
within ti\ed houiulrt, Ro that 1 do not hrliove that we can 
l»v iuedita1i<*ij <!U*'over in tins matter anvtJiiug not vet tried 
and aseeidaim d. whieli shall )*e I'onsistent with exjierienta* 
01 prai'ti<i‘. For men aie so situated, that tliey tanuot live 
without some general law. But gtauwal laws and public 
affair.*, are or'Iaiiied ami managed by men (,d the iitiuvist 
acuteness, C)r, if you like, of groat eunniiig or craft And 
so it is hardly er.slible, that we slmuld be able to conceive 
of any tiling servie(,-abl('to a general society, tha.toecaBioiu>r 
<‘hunce )ia,s not otTen*d, or that mi>n, intent uj>ou their 
<*omn)on alTairs, and sei king their own safety, have not Stsm 
for tJu‘niselv(‘s. 

4. Therefor**, on apjdying my iniml to polities, I havert-*- 
bolvcd to deinon.«trate by a certain and undoubted course 
tif argument, or to dmiuce from the ve.ey condition <j£ 
liuuiiin nature, not what is mtw a*id unlieard of, but only 
such'idlings as agree best with practice. And that I might 
investigate the subpM't-mat.ter of tliis seii'uoe with tho eamo 
freedom of sjiirit as we generally use in mathematics, ,1 
j^ave ialxmrod carefully, not to moch, lament, or exocratc, 
■lut to understand human aetions; and to this end I hare 
Hooked upon passions, such as love, hatred, auger, envy, 
amliition, pity, and the other perturbations of the mind, 
not in the Hght of vices of human nature, but properties. 
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just as pertinent to it, as aare boat, cold, storm, thunder, 
aiibd the Hke to the nature of the atmospheje, which phe¬ 
nomena, though incouvenient, are jet necessarj, and have 
fisod causes, bj^means of which we endeavour to under¬ 
stand iheir nature, and the mind has jusj as much pleasure 
in viewing them aright, as in knowing such things as flatter 
the senses. • ^ 

5. For this is certain, and we have provcMi its truth in 

our Ethics,* that iueu are of necessity liable to passions, 
and so cqjistiluted as to pity Iboso who arc* ill, and envy 
those who are well oft"; and to be prone to vengeance more 
than to morny: and moref>ver, that every individual wishes 
the rest to live aft<‘r his own mind, and. tc) appri>vo what ho 
apiuoves, and reject what he n*je('ts. And so it comes to 
pass, that, as all are e<juiilly <‘ager to l>e first, Ihey full to 
strife, and do their utmost inutiuilly to op]>ress one an- 
<)ther; and h<* who eennes out conqueror is more j)road of 
The harm he has done to the other, than oi the go(id he has 
done to himself. And although all ar(']>crsuacled, that re¬ 
ligion, on the contrary, ti-mlies every man to love his neigh¬ 
bour as himself, that is to defend anol her's right just as 
much as his own, yet we sliowed that this i>ersuLision has 
too little j)owea‘ over the ]>assj.>iis. It avails, indet'd, in the 
hour oftleath, w^hen disease lias subdued the very jtassions, 
and niaTi lies inert, or in tmnples, where rneu hold no 
traffic, but least of all, wliere it is most nei'd^d, in the 
law-court or the ]>alace. We showed too, that reason 
can, iiulwd, do much tuo restrain and modt'rate t!je pas^ons, 
but we saw at tlic same time, that the roa»b which reason 
herself jxiints out, is very steep; “ so that such as p^^rsuade 
themselves, that the multitude or men distracted b|' j)olitics 
can ever be*ISnduc.od to livt* accor<ting hi the bare dictate 
of reason, must be dreamtug of the poetic golden age, ••fr of 
a stage-play. • 

6. A dominion then, whose well-being depends on any 
man’s good faith, and whose aftairs cannot be properly 
administ»ered, unless those who are engaged in them will 
act honestly, will very unstable. On the contrary, to 
insure its permanence, its public affairs should he so 

^ Ethics, iv. 4, CorolL iil 31, note j 3a, note. 

* Ibid., T. 42, note. 
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ordered, that those who admiidster them, whether guided 
by reason or passion, cannot be led to act treacheroudy or 
basely. Nor does it matter ifo the security of a dominion, 
in what spirit men are led to rightly administer its affairs. 
For liberality of spirit, or e()urago, is a private virtue j but 
the virtue of a state is its security. 

7. Lastly, ina-smueh as all men, whether harbarous or 
eivilized, evorywiiere frame enatonis, aud form some kind 
c»f eivil state, we must, not, therefore, doolr to proofs of 
r<‘ason for the causes aud natural bases of dominion, but 
dcriv(‘ tlnrni from the general nature or position of man¬ 
kind, as 1 mean t,o do in the next cbaplor. 
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CHAPTEK IL 

OF NATFKAJL RIGHT. 

T'Ni our ^iooToii;it*o-P»>lit.i<‘o I'n'-atise we have trealod of 
* uatural and civil tij'ht,’ and jn < ►ur Etlncs have <‘X]>laified 
the nature of wron}<-<loin^, nn'rit, justice, injustice,^ and 
Lastly, of Iniiuan hbeity.'. Yet, lest the Headers of the 
present treatise slunild hayc to sivL elsewhere thoR(‘ points, 
whi(ih eR]>e<dal]y e,on<-enj it, I have detei’miued to explain 
them here ajraiu. and ^i\e a. dcMlaelivi* proof of them. 

2, Any natural thiuj^ whatever <'an he jiist :is well con- 

c«‘ived, wdiether it exists or does not. exist. As then the 
l>e}^inuin{j: of the existence of laitairal tliiiip;s cannot be in- 
ferrc'd from their detiiiition, soneltlier (un their coutiiniinj^ 
to exist. For tlieir ideal essence is the same, after they 
liave to exist, as it was Ixdore they existed. As 

then their hcpnuini; to exist cannot he inferred from their 
essence, so ueitlior can their contiuuiujr to exist ; lint they 
need the same }>ower to enahle tlicni to i»n i‘xist,iii<', as 
to eiialile them to hej^in to exist. • From whi<‘h it follows, 
that the ]iower, }»y whidi natural tilings exist, and ti'iore- 
fore tliat by which t.liey ojierate, I'an he no other than the 
etfjrnal power of God itself. For were it another and a 
created power, it ci>uld not jnvservi* itself, much less 
natural things, hut it would itsidf, in order to continue to 
exist., have need of the safue p»w(‘r which it needed tig he 
crealid. , 

3. From t.his fact therefori', that is, that the power 
whereby natural tliini.'s exist and operate is the very power 
of God itself, we easily understand what natural ri^ht is. 
For as God has a right to everything, and God’s right is 
nothing else, hut his very power, as far as the latter is con- 

^ ThccLigico-Political Treatise, Chsyi. xvi. ^ 

lithics, iv. 37, uoUt Ibid., it. 48, 49, note. 
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sideren] to be absolutely free; it follows frona this, that 
every natural thing has by nature as much right, As it has 
power to exist and operate * since the natural power of 
every natural thing, whereby it exists and operates, is 
nothing else but the power of God, which is absolutely 
free. ' 

4. And so by natural right I underst 9 .nd the very laws 
or rules of nature, in accordant, witli *wliich ever^hing 
tabes place, in other words, tin' pt*wcr of nature itstdf. And 
so ihe natural rigid of universal natun', and conscquentiy 
of every individual thing, extends as far as its power: ana 
accordinglv, whatever any man docs After the laws of Ids 

* k- 

nature, he does by the highest natural right, and he has 
as mueli right over uatnri' as h{* has jiower. 

5. If then huinun nature laid bet*u so constituted, that 
men should live aceording to the mere dictate of reason, 
and altein]tt nothing inconsistent therewith, in'-that case 
natural right, <-onsi(h‘re<I as s]»ecial tt> mankind. Would be 
detenniiu'd by the jxiwer of reason only, liut men are 
more h;d by blind de.«irf, than by reason: und therefore 
the natural poucr or right of human beings should be 
limited, not bv reason, but by every a} >}>etite, whereby they 
are dcterimned to action, or seek their own preservation. 
I, for luy admit, that those di sires, which arise not 
from reason, an* not ho inueh actions us passive aifeetions 
of man. Tbit as we are trt'uting here of the universal 
jtower or right of natur'', we eannot here, rec.ognize any 
distiaetion between desJfe.s, which are eugendoriMl inns by 
reason, and those wMeh are engendired by other causes: 
sinec* tlie lattefy us much as th<‘ former, are effects of 
nature,^^liid dis]>Jay the natural impulse, hy which man 
slrivijs to coniinue in t'xistence. For man, b,* ho learned 
or ignorant, is ]jurt of nature, ‘'ud evi'rtdlung, by which 
any man is deti'nriincd to action, ought to la* reb*rred to 
the ].f»wer of nature, that, is, to that power, as it is limited 
by tin* natun* of tins or that luan. For man, whetIwT 
guided by reason or mere desire, does nothing save in 
ae,eorda.in*e with the laws and miles of nature, that is, by 
natural right. (Seetion 4.) 

6. But most [leoplt* bolieve, that the ignorant rather die- 
tihrb than follow the course of nature, and conceive of 
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mantiTid in nature as of one dominion witliin another. 
For they maintain, that the 4 human mind is produced by 
no natural causes, but created directly by God, and is so 
independent of other things, that it has an absolute power 
to determine ii.stjlf. and make a right uae of,reason. Ex¬ 
perience, however, teaelies us but too well, that it is no 
more in our ]>owi‘r to have a sound miKd, than a sound 
Ifody. Next, inasmuch as everything whatever, as far as 
in it lies, strives to preserve its own <}xistence, we cannot 
at ^ dc^bt, that, w(‘re it as iiincli in our j>i>wer to live 
aftor the dictate i £ reason, as to be bxl by blind desire, 
all would be li‘d l>y reason, and order their Kv^cs wisely; 
which is very far from being the case. For 

" Each is attracted by his own dohght,” ^ 

Nor do diviiK's remove this difficulty, at least not by 
deciding, that the cause of this want of i*ower ih a vicc^ir 
sin in human nature, deriving its (irigin from our first 
parents* fall. For if it was even in the first man’s power 
as much to st and as to fall, and ht^ was in poss(‘ssion of his 
senses, ami had his nature unimpaired, ht*w could it be, 
that he fell in spite of his krowl<‘dg(‘ and foresight? But 
they say. tliat }»e was deijcived by th<^ devil. Who then 
was it, that deci-ivt‘d the devil himstdf ? Wlu>, 1 say, so 
maddened the very being t.hat> exeelled all other created 
intt»liigeiiees, that lie wished to be gri‘ater than God r For 
was not htft effort too, sup]>osing him t)f sound mind, to 
j>rewjrve liimself and Ins t‘xistenee, as far as in him lay? 
Besides, how eould it happen, that the first man himself, 
being in his senses, and master of his own will, should be 
led a»tray,«and suffer liimself to be taken mentally captive ? 
For if he had the f)ower,t,o make alright use of r(‘ason, it 
was not possible for him to lx* deceived, for aHfa/“asin 
him lay, he of necessity strove to })reserve his existence and 
his soundness of mind. Bitt the hypothesis is, that he had 
this in his power; therefore he of necessity maintained his 
soundness of mind, and eonld not be deceived. But tins 
from his history, is known to be false. And, accordingly, 
it must bo admitted, that it was not in the first man’s 


> Virgil, Eel. ii. 65. 
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power to inalje a right use of reaeou, hut that, like us, he 
was subject to passionB. | 

7. But that man, like other beings, as far as in him. Hes, 
strives to preserve liis existence, no one can d<inj. For if 
any clisiiuctifm cenld be eoiuvived on this jxunt. it must 
arise from mail’s haviiiij a free will. But the freer we 
eonecived nian to be, the more we shdhld bo forcc=>d to 
maintain, that he must of necessity presf-rve his existence 
and be in possession his senses; as anyone will easily 
grant me, that d(iey not eoiifouiid hl»erty witJi coiftiugoney. 
For liberty is a viriut*. or exc<’ljenee. Whatever, therefore, 
convicts a man of weakness cannot be ascribed to his 
liberty. And so man can by no means Ik* eaUe<l free, be¬ 
cause h(jis able md to «*xist. or iioV to use his reason, but only 
in so far as he ]>n‘serveB t,he jkovct of existing and ojKTat- 
ing according to the laws t)!’ human nature. The more, 
tlfert ‘fore, wt* conshler man to be free, the h'ss wu can say, 
that he can neglect 1»> use reason, or choose evil in prefe¬ 
rence to good ; and, therefore, (iod, wb<^ exists in ab.soluto 
libculy, also understands and ojx rates of necessity, that is, 
exists, understands, and o}»erates according tin* uecesflity 
of his own nature. F<»r there is no-doubt* that God 
operates l>v the same lihertv whereby he exists. As then 
he existh Ijy the mx-essity of his own nature, l»y the nt'ces- 
sity ol Jus own nature also he luts, that is, h«* acts with 

absolute liberty. 

•/ 

8. ^o we couclude, ''luit it is not in the ]>ower of any 
man always to use his n ason, and be at the highest pitdi 
of hiinian lilK'rty, and \et that everyone always, as far as 
in him lies, strives to j>res(*rve his own existence; and that 
(since caivlt^fcas as much right as he has power) whatever 
anyone, bii ho learned^ or ignorai^^t, attempts and does,, he 
alteiiijds and does by supreme natural right. From which 
itfollo»vsthat the law and ordinance of nature, under which 
all men are born, and for the most j>art live, forbids nothing 
but what no one wishes or is able to do, and is not opposed 
to strifes, hatred, anger, treachery, or, in general, anything 
tliat appetite suggests. For tlie liounds of nature a,re not 
the law's of human reason, which do but pursue the true 
interest and preservation of mankimi, but Other infinite 
laws, which regard the eternal order of universal nature. 
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whereof man is an atom; and according to the necessity of 
this order only are all individual beings dej^rmined in a 
fixed manner to exist and o]x*rate. Whenever, then, any¬ 
thing in nature seems to us ridicnJous, absurd, or evil, it is 
because we have but a partial knowledge of things, and 
arc in the main ignorant of the order and coherence of 
nature as a whol^ft, and bcf:aus{‘ we want/werytliing to be 
arranged according to the dictate of our own reason; 
although, ill fact, what our reason pronounces bad, is not 
bad as regards the order and laws of universal nature, 
but oiiiy as regard^ the laws of our own nature tE^en 
separately. 

9. Besides, it follows lliat everyone is so far rightfully 

dejKindent on anotluT. as h<« is under that other's authority, 
and so far iudcpeiidtuit, as he is able to repel all violence, 
and aveag<* to his heart’s <‘outeJi1 all damage done to him, 
and in gtuieral to live after his ouu mind. ill 

10. He has anothtr under his authority, who holds him 
bound, or has taken from him arms and means of defence 
or os(jape, or inspire<l him with ft*ar, or so attadud him to 
himseK by jiast favour, that the man obliged would rather 
please his benefactor thaii himself, ojid live after his mind 
tlian after his own. He tliat has another under authority 
in the first or second of th<‘.se ways, holds but his body, 
not liis mind. But in the third or fourth way he lias 
ma<le dependent on himself as well the mind as the body 
of the other; y<jt only as long a*s the fear or hope lasts, 
for ujion the removal of the feeling the other is left in- 
de|>endcnt. 

11. The judgment can be dependent on another, only as 
far as that pther can deceive the mind; whence it follows 
that the mind is so far independent, as it ust‘s reason 
aright. Hay, inasmuch as human j^uver is to be reckoned 
less by physical vigouJ* than by mental strength, it fallows 
that those men are most independent- whoso reason is 
strongest, and who are most guided thereby. And so lam 
altogether for calling a man so far free, as ho is led by 
reason; because so far he is detormJned to action by such 
causes; as can be adequately understood by his unassisted 
nature, although by these causes he be necessarily de¬ 
termined to action. For liberty, as we showed above 
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(Sec, 7), docs not take away the necessity of acting, hut 
supposes it. , ^ 

12. The pledging of faith to any naan, where one hashnt 
verbally proniised to do this or that, which one might right* 
fully leave iiiidoT}#\ or mce versa, remaius so long valid as 
the will of tiini that gave his word remains unchanged. 
For he that has authority to break faith lias, in facft, bated 
nothing of his own riglit, but onlj’ made a present of words. 
If, then, he, lieing l>y natural right judge in his own ease, 
comes to the conclusion, rightly or wrongly (for V to err is 
human”), that more harm than profit wiB come of his 
prt>mise, by the judgment of his own mind he decides that 
the promise should be broken, and by natural right 
(Sec. P) he will break the samo. 

13. If two come together and unit^" their strength, they 
have jointly more power, and eonsefjuently more right over 
liaturi* than both of them separately, and the more there 
are that have so joined in alliance, the more right they all 
C'olleolively will |M>s.seRs. 

14. In so far as men are tormented by anger, envy, or 
any passion imj^lying hatred, they arc dra%vn asunder and 

made contrarv one to anotlier, and therefore arc so much 

« 

the more to (>c feared, as thc'v are more powerful^ crafty, 
and enuiiing.than the other animals. And because men 
are in the highest degree liable to these passions (Chap. I, 
Sec. 5), thereft>re nu‘u ai*o natui*ally enemies. For ho is 
my ^oatest ent‘my, whom I must most fear and bo on my 
guard against. 

15. Ihit inasmuch as (St'c. G) in the state of nature each 
is so long inde](eiidcut, as In? can guard against opiwession 
by anotlu*r. and it is in vain for one man alone to try and 
guard against all, it' follows hence that so long as the 
natural right of inau\s determinVd by the power of every 
individual, and belongs Uj <‘vervone, so long it is a nonen¬ 
tity, existing in opinion ratlier than fact, as there is no 
assurance of making it good. And it is certain that the 
greater cause of fear every individual has, the less power, 
and consequently the less right, he i)OS8essos. To this must 
be added, that without mutual help men can hardly sup- 
p>rt life and cultivate the mind. And so our oonclusiou is, 
that that natural right, which Is special to the human race. 
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can Ixardly be conceived, except where men have general 
rights, and combine to de£ep.d the possession of the lands 
they inhabit and cultivate, to protect themselvos, to rejid 
all violence, and to live according to the general judgment 
of aU. For fSec. 13) the mor+. thero are., that combine 
togf^tber, the more right they collectively possess. And if 
this is why the schoolmen want to caAI man a sociable 
animal—T mean because men in the state of nature can 
hardly be iiidi^jjendent—have notliing to say against 
them. / • 

16. Where men»Jiavt* gent^al rights, and are all guided, 
as it were, by one niiiid, it is certain (Sec. 1,3), that.every 
individual has tbe less right the more the rest collectively 
exco«*d him in power; that is, he has, in fact, no right 
over nature but that which tlie ctmmon law’’ allows him. 
But whatcvcT he is ordered bv the general consent, he is 
bound to execute, or mav rightfully be <-onii)elled tiiereto 
(Sec. 4). _ 

17. This right, which is determined by the ])ower of a " 
multitude, is generally called Dominion And, sjx’aidng 
generally, he holds dominion, to whom are entrusted by 
common conscuit affairs of state—such as the laying down, 
interpretation, and abrogation rd Laws, the fortification of 
cities, deciding on war and peace, t'C.c. Bnl if this ('barge 
b<dong to a coniicil, comjosed of the general multitude, 
then the dominion is called a democracy ; if the* council be 
comi>osed of ('ortaiii chostm persons, tlum it is an ariRt.iK'racy; 
and if, lastly, thi' care of affairs of state and, cousetjnently, 
tlie dominion rest with one man, then it has tlie name of 
monarchy. 

18. Froan what wi' havtj i>roved in this clia^Uer, it be¬ 
comes clear to us that.^u tlie stati^of nature, wrong-doing 
is impossible; or, if anyone does wrong, it is to fiimself, 
not to another. For no one by the law of nature ^ bound 
to please anotlier, unless he chooses, nor to hold anything 
to be good or evil, but what he liimself, according to his 
own temixirament, pronounces to 1h; so; and, to speak 
generally, notliing is forbidden by tb^^ law of nature, except 
what is fx’yond ever}’’one’s power (Secs. 5 and 8). But wrong¬ 
doing is action, wliich cannot lawfully be committed. But 
if men by the ordinance of nature were bound to l>e led by 
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reason, tlien all of necessity would be so led. For tib.e 
ordinances of nature are the ordinances of God (Secs. 2,8), 
which God has instituted by the liberty, whereby he exists, 
and they follow, therefore, from tlm necessity of the divine 
nature (Sec. 7^}, uikI, ccuise<juently, ar(* ott^mal, and cannot 
be l>rokerj. But men are chiefly j^uided by appetite, with¬ 
out reastm; 3 et fcr all this they do not disturb the course 
of nature, but follow it of U(‘ce8.sity. And, therefore, a man 
and weak of inin<l, is no more bound by natural 
law to or<lcr liis life wisely, Ilian a sick man is bound to l»e 
sound of ])odv, 

lib Thorclorc wnuiur-doiiif^ eanuot be conceived of. but 
under domiiiKui -that is. wh<‘r(‘. by tbe general right of 
the wh<.>h‘ donijiiion, it is decuhkl what is good and. what 
evil, and where no one does anything rigldfully, save what 
he does in aceordanci* with the general decree or consent 
(Sec. lb;. For that, as wc said in tlie last section, is 
wrong-doing. wJii<-h cannot lawfullvbe coni milted, or is bv 
law forbidden. But obedience is tin' amsfant will to 
execute Ibat, winch by law' is good, and by tlio general 
decree <»ug}it to lie done. 

2tb Yel we are accustomed b) call that also wrong, 
which is done against the sentence of siuind reusiKi, and 
to give the name of obedieu<*o to the constant will to 
moderub' the apjietite according ft) tlu* dictate of reason r 
a inaniicr of spt'e<]i which i should quite ajq>rove, did 
humtfn liberty consist in the licemv (vf appetite, and 
slavery in tlw^ dominiou of reason. But as human lil'erfy 
is th(* greater, the more man <'an be gui<led by reason, 
and moderate ln‘> a]>petite, we <*aimot wthout gr(*at im- 
proprii'tv Call a rational life obedience*, and givsi the name* 
of wrong-d<.ing to tlia^ which is.,in fact, a weakness of 
the in bid. not a li<vnc*‘ of tlu* laiiul direeted against itself, 
and wliicli a man may Im called a slave, rather than 
free I'Secs. 7 and lly 

21. HiAV(*\er, as reason teaches one to practise i>iety, and 
^ be of a calm and gcmtle spirit, which cajinot be done save 

for a 
under 

dominion is required, unless it has laws ordained according 
to the di<date of reason; men who are accustomed to iivo 


'.ounder douiitiion; and, further, as it is impossible 
'^multitude to bo guided, as it were, by one mind, as 
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tuider domini(Mi are not, therefore, using words so im- 
l>rojxjrly, when they call that wrong-doing^ whicli is done 
against the sentence of reason, hecanse the laws of the best 
doTuinion ought to be framed according to that dictate 
(Sec. 18). But, as for my saying (Sec. 18) that man in a 
stale of nature, if he do(*s wrong at all, does it against him¬ 
self, see, on this point. Chap. rV., 4, 0, wliere is 

sho'vvn, in what sens** we can say, that he wlio holds 
dominion and possesses natural right, is bound by laws and 
can do wrong. 

22. As far as j*«1igion is c(>nc<"rnc(l, it is further clear, 
that a man is must fnje and ini)st obedient to himself when 
he most loves (lod. and worships him in sincerity. But so 
far as we regard, not the**course of natiirr, which we do 
not understand, but the dictates of reason only, which 
resjMjot religion, and likewise reflect that tln-sc dictates are 
revealed to us by God, Bj)ealiiiig, as it W(*re, within our¬ 
selves, or else were revealed to ]>rophr‘ts as hiAVh; so far, 
speaking in human fashion, wo say that man ohevs God 
when he W'orships him in sincerity, and. on tln‘ contrary, 
does w'rr)ng w'hcu lie is l(>d by blind desire. But, at the 
same time, wo should rememltor that wo arc subject to 
G<Krs^iuthority, as clay to that, of the ]»otter, who of the 
saiiuj lump uiake.s some vessels luito honour, and others 
unto dishonour.^ And thus man ea,n, imleed. a<‘t e«»ntrarily 
tt> the decrees of G(»d, as far as Giey have b<‘en writ Ion like 
law.s in the minds of ourselves or th(‘ prt>]»lu‘fs, but ngainst 
that eh'rnal decree of God, whh’li is written in universal 
nature, and has regard to the course of nature as a whole, he 
can do nothing. 

28. As, then, wrong-doing and obedience, in their strict 
sense, so also justice ai^d injusti«je^camiot be conceived of, 
except under dominion. For uatui’e otters ncdliing that 
can lx* calbnl tlxis man’s rather than anoiher’s; bill? under 
nature evcr 3 ’ 11 iiug belongs to all—that is, ihey have autho* 
ritv to claim it for themselves. But under dominion, where 
it is by common law determined what belongs to this man, 
and what to that, he is called just who has a constant will 
to render to every man his own, but he unjust who strives, 


* Bomans ix. 21. 
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on tlie contrary, to make hie own that which beJongs to 
another. 

24. But that praise and blame are emotions of Joy and 
sadness, acoompanicHl t)y an idea of human excellence or 
weakness as their cause, we haTe explained in our Ethics. 
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THE EIGHT OF SEEKEME AtTTHOHITIES. 

U NDEE every clontiuion the state is said to be Civil; 

blit thcj entire body subject to a doiriiuioii is e,a!Ted a 
Commonwealtb, and the p.'iieral business of the dominion, 
subj<x:t to tbe direction of Lim that bolds it, has the name 
of Affairs of State. Next we call men Citizens, as far as 
they enjoy by the civil law all the advantai^es of the 
^commonwealth, and Subjects, as lar as they are hound to 
obev its ordinanc(cs or laws. Last.lv, wo have already said 
that, of the civil state, thert* are tliree Linds—denioci t.ey, 
aristocracy, and monarchy (Chaj). TI. Sec. 17). N*>w, Iw'fore 
I be^in to treat of ea.ch Qnd separattiy, I will first deduce 
all tlie projH'rt.ies of the (ivil state in ofuf^ral. And of 
these, first of all I'onies to he eonsidered tin' supreme rioht 
of the commonwealth, or tlie ri^ht of the sapreme 
authorities. 

2. Prom Cliii]». IJ. Sec. 15, it os clear that the right of 
the su]irenie authorities is nothing else than simple natural 
right, liinitcil, imleed, by tht*. ^Kcwer, not of every individual, 
but td* t,h<’ multitude, which is guidiid, as it. were, by one 
mind— that is. as each individual iu the state of pature, so 
the body ahd mind of a. dominion have as much right as 
they have power. And thus each smgh* citiztu or subject 
has the less right, the more the comrnoiiwi'ahli exceejis him 
in power (Cha[). EE. Sec. lt>), and each citizen consequently 
does and Eas nothing, but what he may by the general 
decree of the commonwealth defend, 

3. If the eommonwealth grant to .my man the right, 
and therewith the authority (for else it is but a gift of 
words, Chap. 11. Sec. 12), to live after his own mind, by that 
very act it abandons its own right, and transfers the same 
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to Hm, to wlaom it has given such anthoritr. But if it 
has given this authority to two or more, I mean authority 
to live each after his own mind, hy that ve#^ act. it has 
divided the dominion, and if, lastly, it has given this same 
authority to every citizen, it has thereby destroyed itself, 
and there remaans no mor<» a eoinmonwoulth. hut every¬ 
thing returns to the state of nature; all of which is very 
manil’est from wjjat gfM‘s l»efore. And thus it follows, 
that it eau hy no means he eouceived, that every citizen 
shouhl hv the ordinan<*,e of the eommonwealth live after 
his own mind, a,nd accordingly this uatural right of l>eing 
one'a'own judge i'eases in tlie <'ivil 1 say expressly 

“ hy the ordinAiicc of the commonwealth/^ for, if we weigh 
the matter ariglit, the natural right of everv man does not 
cease in the civil stale. For man, alike in the natural and 
in the civil state, acts according h* tin* law^ of his own 
nature, and (‘onsnlts his ovn interest, Man, 1 say, inea.eh 
stale is led hy fear or Iiojm,* to d«> or lea%t* undone this or 
that; hut the main ditfereiu-e between the two siates is 
this, that in the civil stah' all fear tlie same tilings, and all 
have the same ground of sectinty, and nioniier oi life ; and 

this certuinlv does not do aw.iv with tlie individual’s faeiiltv 

• . » * 

of judgment. For he that is mindf«l to oliey all the 
commonwealth’s ordtTS, whether through fear of its powi^r 
or thrfmgh love nf quiet, c(*rt.aiid v consults after Ids own 
heart lus (ovn safety and interest 

4. Moreover, we t-anmit c’.en conceive, that every citizen 
should he allowefl to interpret the conimonwealth’B deeroe.s 
or laws. For were every "itiz(»ii allowed tins, he would 
therehy l>c Ins own judge, h“cause each would easily be 
able to give a colour of right to his own de(*ds, which by 
the last section is ahsurd. 

5. We see then, that every citiz* n depends not on him¬ 
self, hpl on the commonwealth, all whose ciiramands he is 
hinind t(» extcut(‘. and lias no right dmde, what is 
oquitahle or iniquitous, just or unjust. But, on the coji- 
trary, as tin* body of the dominion should, so to speak, bo 
guided by one mind, and consequently the will of the 
commonwealtli must be taken to l»e the wiD of all; what 
the state decides to be just and good must he held to be 
so decided liy every individual. And so, however iniquitous 
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tlie subject may tliink the commonwealth’s decisions, h,e is 
none the less bound io execute them. - 

6. But (it may be objecti^dj is it not oontrary to the 

dictate of reason to subject one’s self wholly to the judgment 
of another, and <ionsequontly, is not the civil .state repug¬ 
nant to reason? 'Whenc<‘ it would <fehat the civil 

state is irrationaj, and could only be created by men desti¬ 
tute of reason, not at all by such as arf led by it, Bnt 
since reason* teaches nothing contrary to nature, sound 
iH'asoa cannot therefore dictate, that. ev(u*y fmo should 
remain independent, so long as men are liable to 2 >''^^sion 8 
('Chap. II. S#*c. lo ),<t.hal i.s, reason pronounces aga.inst*snch 
indejxjndenec (Chap. I. Sec. 5). Besides, reason altogether 
tca<*hes to seek p'ace, ai^l peace cannot be inamlainod, 
unless the commonwealth's general law.s beke]>t unbroken. 
And BO, tlie inon* a man is guidc'd by reason, tliat is 
(Oliap. IT. See. 11;, the more ht* is free, the more (*onstantly 
he will keep the laws of tin* eomi non wealth, and execute the 
commands of the supreme authority, whos(* subject he is. 
Furtbennore, tin* civil state is naturally ordained to remove 
general feai*. and prevent general sufferings, ami therefore 
pursues above eveiythiug the very end, after which every¬ 
one, who is Jed b\ reason, strives, bnt in the natural state 
striven xainly (Chap. II. Si*e. 15). Wherefore, if a man, 
wlio is led bv reason, has sometimes to do bv the common- 
wealth's or<]er wliat he kn^iws t.o be rejiugnant to reason, 
that ha.nu is far comitensated by the good, which be de¬ 
nies from tht' existt'iice (ff a civil state. For it is ifBiSon’s 
own law, to choose the loss tif two evils; and a(*<‘ord]Ugly 
we nia.y conclude, tliat. no one is acting against the dictate 
of his own reason, so far as he does what bv t.Jie law of the 
commonw(^Llt.h is to be dom*. And this Jinyone will more 
easily grant \is, after w# b:iv<* expb«.iied, how far th( 4 ,powcr 
and consv'quentiy the right, of the commonwealth extends. 

7. For, first of all, it must !«» considered, that, as in the 
state of nature the man who is led bv reason is most 
powerful and most independent, so too that commonwealth 
will \tG most pow(‘rful and most iiidtpendenl., which is 
founded and gnidod by reason. For the right of the 
commonwealth is determined by the jiowor of th<3 multi¬ 
tude, which is led, as it were, by one mind. But this 
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unily of mind can in no wise be conceived, unless tlie 
commonwealth pursues (ihiefly the very end, which sound 
reason teaches Is lo the mtere*.t of all men. * 

8. In the second place it comes to be considered, that 
subjectis are so far dejjendent not on themselvcB, but on 
the eoraiiionwealtli, as they fear its pow^er or threats, or 
as then loTt' the civil state (Chap. II. Beet. 10). Whence it 
follows, that such thiiii^s, as no ono can be induced to do 
by rt'wanis or threats, do not fall \vithm the rights of the 
coimni>nwealth. Ft)r insiaiiee, by reas«)u of his family of 
judou'eut, it IS ill no man’s p(>wer lo b(‘lieve. For by W'hat 
rew;irds or t1in*uTs can a man be brou;;}it to liolieve, tliiit 
the Avholt* is not greater than its part, or that God does 
not exist, v)r that itiat. is an infinite being, which he sees to 
be finite, or generally anything «*()iitrary to liis sense or 
tliimghl r So, too, T>v what n-wards tn* Ihreats can a man 
bt' bn)Uglit love one, wdioin he hates, or to halt* one, 
w^honi ho loNos" And t<‘ this lie.nl must likewise be 
referred snob tilings a*^ are so alliorreiit t(i human natui'c, 
that it regards tliom as aetnaliy wor.si' tha,u any evil, as 
that a maiJ slionld Ik- witiioss against liims< If, or torture 
himself, or Mil his ])arent.s, »)r not strivo io avoid death, 
and the like, (o v\hj(h iio one ean ]te indneed by rew’axds 
or threats i*ut if w'e atill elu>ose to say. that the eoMiaon- 
wealth lias the right or authority to order such things, we 
can con('«dv<‘ of it in no other sense, than that in which one 
mighti say. that a nian has (jn‘ right to ho mad or delirious. 
For what bill a thdirioiis fancy w'oiild such a riglit be, as 
could biml no oTK^ ■ And h“rc I am s{M\iking expressly of 
sue!) things as eaiiTuit be subjeid to the right, of a com- 
moinvealtli and aie abhorrent to human nature in general. 
For the faet, t.hat a fool or madman can by no I'ew'ards or 
threats be indneed to excs’ute orders, or that tlus or that 
ji^oii, because ht* is attaehed to this or that religiou, 
jmlgos'rlie laws of a dominion W(>rs<* than any |x>ssiblc 
evil, ill no wise nialies void the laws of tlie comnionwealth, 

sin<‘c bv tjiem most of the citizena are restrained. And 

» 

80 , as t hose who are without f<‘ar or hojie are so for in- 
dejiendeut fCliai*. II. Sec. 10), they are, therefore, enemies 
of the dominion (Chai). II. ^c. 14), ami may lawfully be 
coerced* by force. 
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9. Thirdly and lastly, it comes to be considered, that 
those thing|^ aro not so much •within the cjpmmonwealth’s 
riglit, which cause indignation in the majority. For it is 
certain, that by the guidance of nature men conspire to¬ 
gether, either through ttommon fear, on witthe desire to 
avenge some common hurt.; and as the right of the com¬ 
monwealth is determined by the comn^on ]>ower of the 
multitude, it is c«‘rtain that fhe power and right of the 
commonwealth are so far diminished, as it gives occasiou 
for many to conspire togoihor. Th<‘re are ceilaiuly some 
subjects of fear for a rommonwealth, and as every sepa¬ 
rate citizen or in the stat** of nature evt'rv man, so a com- 
monwca-ltb is tb<‘ less independent, the greater reason it 
has to fear. So much ibr»tlie riglit of RU}>rome authorities 
over subjects. Nv>w befon* I treat of the right of the said 
authorities as against others, we had better re!!.(»lve a ques¬ 
tion commonly mov>t<Ml about religion. 

10. For it may bo objtM'iod to us. Do uv't tbe civil state, 
and the obedionee of subje<ts, such as -vno have sIkot ^ is 
reqiured in the eivil state, do away with religion, whereby 
we are bound to worship GodB'ut if we nmsider the 
matter, as it really is, we shall find nothiiig that can sug- 
gt'st a scruple. For the mind, so far as it makes use of 
reason,* is dependent, not on the su]»reuif authoritie::, but 
on itself (Chap. 11. 8e<'. 11 >. And so tlu' true knowledge 
and the love of God <‘annot be subj<'ct to th<‘ (hmiinion of 
any, nor yet can ehanty tov\ards*<uie’s neighbour 8). 
Ami if we further rolhrt, that the liighest e\»‘reise of 
eharily is that w'hich aims at keeping peaei* and joining in 
unity, we shall not doubt that he does his duty, who help.s 
everyone, so far as the ('oiiinnmwealth’s laws, Ihfit is so far 
as unity and quiet alhov. As for external rites, it is certain, 
that they can do no go(»<T or hann jft. all in respect t>f the 
true knowledge of God, and the love wliieli nec(‘ssai^ily re¬ 
sults from it; and so they ought not to be held of such 
importance, that it should be thonglit w^orth while on their 
account to disturb jniblic peace and quiet. Moreover it is 
certain, that I am not a champion of religion by the law of 
nature, that is (Chap. 11. Sec. 3), by the divine decree. 
For I have no authority, as once the disciples of Christ 
had, to cast out unclean spirits and work miracles; which 
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authority is yot so uocessavy to tiio propaf^atiufi; of religion 
in plactjo whoi’Cftit is fori)hhlt‘iLihat without it Que not only, 
as they say, wastes one's tiine^ and trouble, but (jaueos be- 
skb.'s vei’T many iu(‘onv(‘iiiem*<‘.s, whei’oof all ages have seen 
most mournful examples, Evervono tlKTefore, wherever 
lie may be, can worshij* God with tiiie religion, and mind 
his oyni business,«,wliieli is the duty of a pj-ivate man. But 
the eare of j)ro]»agiiting religion should Ite left to God, or 
the sn]»reiiu‘ authorities, upon whom alone falls the fdiarge 
of affairs (d state, liut I reiiii n h? mv subjoct. r> 

11. After e\]>laiuing tin* right of {jupreiiu' authorities 
over tilizeiis and the duly <tf subjeels, it nmiains'lo eon- 
sider tlie right of ru<U aulhorit jos against the w'orbl at 
large, whidj is now oiisily inte]lie:iblo from ^\lia1 has been 
said. For smee . 2 ) the nglil of fix' sujtrenie autho- 
ritii'S is notliing else but siTuj»le natural rigid, it follows 
that two doniiiiions stand to^\ardv earh other in the same 
relation as do two men in tlo' state of nat.nr»‘. with this 
<‘Xce])tion, tliat a etunmonw^ aiih eaii provide against ]*eing 
<tppres‘>-ed by aiiotla'r; wliah a man in llie stat»‘ of nature 
(anin't do, .-se-oing thai lie is oievt cnx' daily by sleeji, often 
bv disease or mental intiruiitv. aial in the end by old age, 
and is besides liable to oilier iiieonvenieiiee-v, from which a 
eoiijiHouwealtli (an i-eeui-e it^eli’. 

lli, A <‘onii)iotn\e:ihh tla-o i. so far inde]M>ndent, as it 
ean ]dan and ju’ovide .'.eaiiist op]iressi,)it by another 
tOha]k II. Sets, d, lo). au'l .'.o far depeitdt'id <»u smother 
eomuioiiweallli, as i> b-ars that ofiiej-’s ]>o\ver, or is liin- 
dertd b\ it fioiu < xeenliug its o\vij wishes, or lastly, as it 
needs its hdj» for its own jivr.-to’valiou or iiuiaase <0]ia]>. 
11. »Sees. ^0, lb). For we cannot at all douht„ that if two 
eomnionweulths areu idling 1<* f ffc^' (‘aeh otht‘r mutual help, 
both -rogeUier are inoiM' powt rlu], and therefore liave more 

right,^!^'!!! oitlier alone (CMia]). Ul S«'e. l!>i. 

Id. Jjut this will b»‘ nauv* clearly intelligible, if we 
relh-et, that tw(i commonwealths are naturally enemies. 
For men in 11u‘ stat(‘ of naiun' ar(‘ enemies (Gliap. TT. 
Se<‘ 14), Thosi‘, then, who stand outside a eoramonwealth, 
and retain their natural rights, ('onliiiue enemies. Aocord- 

‘ oil and trouldu ' --a common proverbial cxurcssiou io 

Latin. 
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ingly, if one commonwealtli wislies to make war on another 
and employ extreme meaKures to make tl^at other depen¬ 
dent on itself, it may lawfully make the attempt, since it 
needs Imt the Ixirc will of th<* eommoiiweiilth for war 
1)0 waged. But eoncernuig jvaee it <*aii d^icide nothing, 
save with the eonmrreiice of another (-oiiimonwealth’s will. 
Whence it fdlo^y, lliat laws of war regard evei’y common¬ 
wealth ly itself, 1/iit laws of jience regard not one, hnt at 
the least two couimonwi'iilths, which are therefore called 
“ eontrtsctiiig jKtwers.” 


14. This “eontr^ict” nmiains so long niimoved as the 
motive for entf'riiig into it, that i.*-, fear of Imrl, or ho]K> of 
gain, snl>sih.ts. But. lak»^ away from either cenim on wealth 
this ho]ie or fear, and ft. is hdt iiide])end(‘ut (Chap. 11. 
See. l(t), and the link, where))}* ihe comnmuwealths wore 
inulnally hound, hreaks of itself. An<l therefore every 
ci'iinuonwealth lias tlie right to hreak its eeiitraet, n ]ieno\er 
it e,hoos('s, and cannot l»e said to act trcu.-luToiisly i>r 
tidionsh in hrcaking its Avord, as soon as tlie iiiotiv- of 
hope or fear is rcimAcd. For every contracting p.art} was 
on etpial terms in this respect, tliat whichever could lirst 
free itselt of fear should he iiidc]»eii*h ot, and make usi* of 
its m(Jc|H'udcnee after its ovmi mind ; and, hesidos, no one 
makes a eon tract icsju'cting the fntnrc. hut on t lie hypo¬ 
thesis of cei't.iiu ]»re<ed(mt ('ircnniwtams's. But. Avhen 
those circiinisninces ihauge, the ivason of ]ioli( y a}>]>]i)'a.l)lc 
to the Avhole jtosilion ehanges with tluni; and tUd'Tefore 
(‘verv one of the (‘(.uitraetmg connnomvea.lths n'tains the 
right of consulting its<Avn interest, and conse<jnenlly en¬ 
deavours, as far as ]'ossihle, to he frei‘ from fear and 
therein independent, and toproAent another fr^m coming 
ont of the (‘outract Avit h^greater ]k)av<t. 3f ihen a <*omniou- 
Avealth t'Oinjdaiiis that it has hecu deceived, it cannot ]>ro- 
perly hlame the had faith of aiioilier contracting oihnnion- 
wealth, hut only its own folly in having <‘ntmsU:d its own 
welfare to another ]>arty, that Avas iiide])enilent, and had for 
its highest law the VAvlfart' of its oAAm dominion. 

15, To <*ommonwea.]iliK, whi«‘h liave contracted a treaty 
of pea.ee, it heloiigs to decide the questions, which iiiav he 
mooted ahout the terms or rules of peace, wlierehy they 
have mntuallv honnd themselves, inasmuch as laws of 
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peace regard not one cominonwealtli, hut the common¬ 
wealths which contract taken Jogelher (Sec, 13). But if 
they caamot agree together af)Out the conditions, they hy 
that very fact return to a state of war. 

16. The more commonwealths there arc, that have con¬ 
tracted a joint treaty of peace, the less each of them by 
itself is an object-of fear to tlie remaiiuIJr, or the less it 
has the authority to make war. But it is so much the 
more hound to observe tin* coiiditioiis of peare; that is 
(Sec. 13), the less indepoudrut, aud the nior#- boaifid to ac- 
commodate itself io the geiK'nil will of tiie coutracting 
parties. 

17. But the goo<l faith, inculfatcd by sound reason and 
religion, is not hereby made v*.)ifl; for mdrlier reason nor 
Scrijiturf' t<‘aches one to ket‘p inie’s word iu every case. 
For if T have ]>romistHl a imni, for instance, to keep safe a 
sum of money lie has secretly depositevi with me, I am not 
iKUiiid to keep iny \vurd, from Ilu‘ time tliat. I know or 
helieve the deposit to have b(‘^•n stolen, bnt I shall aet 
more rightly in eude:nourmg to restore it io itf» owners. 
So likewise, il the supi'eme authority has [»i\>mised another 
to do something, which suhseq-uoiitly occasion or reastm 
shows or seems to show is eontraTV to the welfare, of its 
subjects, it is surely houml to break its vord. As then 
Scrij)tiir<.' only teaches us io keep onr word in g(*neral, and 
leaves to every iiidivi<lua!’s judgimnit tlu' special cases of 
exception, it Teaches nothing rcjaigjiant to what Wt have 
just proved. 

18. But that I may n(a. have so often to break the 
thread of my J:s<‘ourse, and to resolve hereafter similar ob¬ 
jections, T'vpould have it known that all this dtmumstratiou 
of mine i.roct^eds froTu the m'cessitv of human nature, con- 
sidereti m what light you will—I mean, tromthe universal 
effort, df all men after self-]>reservalion, an effort inherent 
in all men, w'hetluT learned or unlearned. And therefore, 
however one considers men are led, whether by passion or 
hy reason, it will be the same thing; f(>r the demonstration, 
as we have said, is of universal appliciition. 
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CHAPTEB IT. 

OF THE FFNCTIONS OP SUPREME AUTHORITIES. 

T hat llio rlirliiof lli*' su 3 >r<*nu‘ autlioritioB is limited by 
their jKnvttr. sliowod in the hist eha 3 >ter, and*saw 
that the mosl inijiortant part of that ri^ht is, that they are, 
as it were, the mind ttf the dominion, whereby all ought to 
be guided; and aerordingiy, that such authorities alone 
havi‘ the right of deriddig what is good, evil, e^^uitable, or 
iiiujuitous, that is. what must ]»e done or ]r*ft undone by 
the subjects severally or eolleetively. And, aeeordingly, we 
baw that thev have the sole right of laviinx down laws, and 
of interj'reting tlu' sann*, wlienevt'r their meaning is dia- 
j'uited, and ot deciding whetlier a given case is in confor¬ 
mity with or violation (»f the law ('Chai>. HI. Secs. 3-5); 
and, lastly, of waging war, and of drawing up and offering 
jirojibsitions for jH'ace, or ot aceejding such when offered 
(Chap. HI. Secs. 12, 18). 

2. As all these fnnclioiih, and also the means rettuired 
• to 1 ‘xecnte then'i, are matters which regard the whole l>ody 
of the dominiou, that is, are affairs of state, it folldws, that 
affairs of state d<‘])f'nd on tlu- din-ction of him only, who 
holds sujm'Tne dominion. And hence it follows, that it is 
th*‘ right of the suju-eme anthority alone to judge the deeds 
of every individual, and dtuiiand of him an account of the 

m 

eauie; to jmnish cniAinais, and 'decide tjuestioii'i of law 
Indween ciiizens, or a]>]M>int jurists acquainted yfith the 
existing laws, to'aduiiiuskT these matters on. its l>ehalf; 
and, furt.her, to nse and order all means to war and jwace, 
as to found and fortify cities, levy soldiers, assign military 
posts, and order what it would have done, and, with a view 
to }>eiuce, to send and give audience to ambassadors; and, 
finally, to levy the costs of all tliis. 

3. Since, then, it is tlie right of the supreme authority 
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alone io handle i>uhlic matters, or choose officials to do so, 
it follows, that that snhjt^t, is a pretender to the dominion, 
who, without the su]>reme eoin'eirs knowledj^tN eiit^Ts \i|>on 
any puhlie iiiatttT, alfhou^di he Ixdieve that his design will 
be to th»' l«‘st ml<*iY»^t of the commonwealth. 

4. J>ut it is often nsked, whetluT the supreme authority 
is hound hy laws, and, <'OustMpientlT, win tiler it <*au do 
wrong. T^ow as tlie words *'law” and ** wnmg-doing’* 
often rt‘f(T not mert‘Jy to tie* laws of a commonwealth, hut 
also to the general rules which concern all naturalrthiiigs, 
and esjiecially to th(‘ general rules of jeasojj, wo cannot, 
without <j[uaiificatioii, say that the eoumionwealth is ImiuikI 
hy no laws, or can do no wrong. were the common- 

wealth iMumd hy no laws or rules, wliich removed, the 
e<uumonwealfh were no eomimniwealtli, %ve should have To 
regard it not as a natural thing, hut as a chimera. A 
commimwealth then does wrono, when it dv.>es, or suffers to 
Ih.* done, things which may he the cause of its own niin; 
and we can say that it then does wrong, in the sense in 
wliich ]-hilos</[>hers or doctors say that n.'itnre docs wnmg; 
and. in this si'iise we can say. that a comnionwvaltli d\>es 
wrong, when it acts against the dictate of roas«>n. For a 
commonwealtii is most imh jtcudcid when it act-s a<*cordiTig 
to the dictate of reas«vn (Ohap. Ilf. {Se<*. 7); so far, then* 
as it acis a-gainst reason, it fails itself, or does wrong. And 
we shall U* aide more easily to understand this if we ro- 
llect, that when wa* ba\ th.tt a man t‘an do what he wuiF 
with his own, this antlioritv musf he limited not onh' by 
the [>o\ver of th(’ agent, hut hy the t*u]>a<‘jTy of the object. 
If, for instanet*, 1 s.iy that, I can rightfully do w’hat I will 
with tlii.s Uihie, I do not certainly im'an, that I have the 
right t(t make it eat gra.^s. S<«, tno, though we say, tha.t 
men depend not. (»ti tlieit!iHe}ve.s, hut'on the commonwtjalth, 
we do net lueftn, that men lose their human nature and put 
on another; nor yet that the coiiinionwealth has the right 
to make men wish for this or that, or fwhat is just as im- 
possihlc) regard with honour things which excite ridicule 
, or disgust. But it is implied, that t,h*‘re are certain inter¬ 
vening circumstances, whieli siij>jx>sed, one likewise sup¬ 
poses the reverence and fear of the subjects towards the 
commonwealth, and which abstracted, one makes abstarac- 
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fcion likewise of that fear anJ reverence, and tberemth of 
Uie coromouwcaltli itself. The eommonwealth, then, to 
maintain its indepondenei*, iv l)oiiud to preserve the causes 
of fear and reverence, otherwise it ceases to be a common¬ 
wealth. I’or the person or i)ersons that h»->id dominion, cjid 
no more combine with the keeping iij) of nnijesty the niii- 
nin^ with harlots dnmk or iiakcNl about the streets, or the 
jXirformauees of a stajjfe-pljijer, or the oj)en violation or 
contempt, of laws ])asK**<l by iluanselves, than they can 
combin'^ existence with non-existence. But to proceed to 
slay and rob snbjeets, nnisli maidens, .and the like, turns 
f<*ar into indiguatibu au<l tlu» «'ivil state into a state* of 
enniitv. 

ft. 

5. W(‘ see, then, in ulmt sruisc* we may sav, that a 
cominonwa'iilth is btmnd by law's and ran do wrong. But 
if by“hiw” we uruhTstaud thil laAV', and by ‘‘w’rong** 
that which, by ^ivil law, ij. forbidden to be done, that 
is, if these words l»e taken in their j>ri»j>er auise, wo cannot 
at all sav, that u <-ommonweallh is bound by laws, or ean 
do 'wrong. For tie* maxims and moli\e,s of fear and 
rever<'m^e, whicdi a eoiumonxwahli is lauuKl to obse*rvt* in 
its own interest., j[*ertain not to eivil jurisprudence, but to 
the law of naturt', sim-e trier*, t-) they cannot be vindicated 

0 ft 

b-v the civil law, but. bv the law of war. And a eommon- 
wrjalth is bound by thr*m in no other sensi* than that in 
whieh in the state of natun* a man is bound to take hf*e<l, 
that ho j>resr*rve his iiide]H*iideiifeaud be not liis owm enemy, 
lest he should rh'stroy liimself; and in tins takilig heed 
lies not the snbj<‘r*t.imj. but the liberty of human natui’e. 
But eixil jurisprudence dr‘j«’iids on tlie mere d<‘crtH* of the 
common^^ealth, which is not b(mnd to plr*asean^ but itself, 
nor to hold anything to br* irood or ba<i, but what it judges 
to lie such for it.self. Ami, ac<*or(lingly, it has no;, merely 
the right to aveiij^t* itst'll, r>r to lay down and ’jfiter[>ret 
Jaws, but also to abolisli the same, and to paixion any 
guilty person out of the fulness (.»f its power. 

6, Contracts or lii.ws, wdiereby the multitude transfers 
its right to one c<.niiicil or man, should witlumi doubt be 
broken, when it is cx}redieiit for the geiujnil welfare to do 
so. But to decide this jKiintj whether, that? is, it l»e ex¬ 
pedient for the general welfare to break them or not„ is 
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wi thiSb. the right of no private j)erson, hnt of him only who 
holds donunion (Se<'. 3) ; therefore of these laws lie who 
holds dominion remains * sok iiiterjjiretor. Moreover, no 
privat-e person can hy right rindi(;atft thes«< laws, and so 
thcv do not realiv l>ind him who holds dominion. Not- 
withstanding, if they are of sutdi a nature that they cannot 
be brt>keii, without, at the same time o weakening the 
commonwealth’s s'trongth. that is. witliout at. the same time 
changing to indignation the eornimoi fear of most of the 
<'itizens, by this very faet the eoinmonw<*alth is dissolved, 
and the contract coim-s to an end ; and therefore such con¬ 
tract is vimliv-atcd not Iw the civil lavf. but bv the law of 

• « 

war. And h<» h*- who Lohls dominion is not bound to ob¬ 
serve the torniK of the contract ,.bv auv other <‘{iuse thau 

• * 

that, which lads a. man in tiio state of nature to beware 
of being Ins own cncmv, lot la* ''honld destroy Uinihelf, as 
we said in lie* la^t sort ion. 
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OP THE BEST STATE OP A DOMINION. 

• 

I N II. S«‘C 2, Kliowod, tliHt raaii is then most 

Ik* is most led l>y reason, and, in 
cous/*<{Uoiie<‘ (Chap. III. S<*r. 7), that that coniinouwealth 
is most ]»o\verful and most inde]K;udeiil, which is founded 
and u:ni<lefl hy reason IJut, as the ]K\st jdan of livinj^, so 
as to assure to the utmost s<df-j»reser\atu(n, is tiwt which 
is framed aeconhn^ to the dictate of reason, therefore it 
follows, tliat t hat in (*verv hind is Lest dcme, whi<h a man or 
eomuumw<‘alth does, so far as he or it is in the higlu'st 
deiijrt't* inde]n'ndent. F<n* it is tmc Ihinp: to till a fieL^ hy 
rij^iit, and anoile'r h* till it in tlie host way. One thing, I 
hfn. to defend or ]»r<*herve one’s self, and to j)asR judgment 
l»y right, and another to defend or jtreMTyt* one’s self in the 
hest Tvay, and to i>ass the hosrt judgni<mt; and, coiise- 
(jnently, it is one thing to liave dominion and laiv of 
afl'airs of stale hy riulit, and another t*. ox<*rt ise dominhni 
and dire('t atfairs of state in tln^hest way. And so, as we 
haye treated of the right of twery e<»mni(*nwealth in t'eneral, 
it is time to treat of the host .state of every dominion. 

2, Now the quaht \M>f th<* .stah* of any d(»minion is easily 
p('re»*ivi'd from tlie I'lid of the civil state, which end is 
nothing tOse hut' peace and security of lif<'. Au^ therefore 
that dominion is tlie Host, when* men j>ass their Jives in 
unity, and the laws are kept unl>rt)ken. For it isx'ertain, 
that s<*<lition.s, wafh, and lonti'iniK or breach of the laws 
.■re not so much to he impiit.t'd to the 'wickedness of the 
sabjeets, a.s to the bad stiite of a dominion. For men are 
not born (it for citiz<‘nshi]s hut must Is,* made so. Besides, 
men's natural passions are everywhere the same; and if 
wiekt'diiess more prevails, and more offences a»o committed 
in one commonwealth than in another, it is certain tliat the 
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former has uot eiiouf^li jtursiiod the end of unity, noT 
framed its lav\s with sutfirieut forethought; and that, 
therefore, it lijfs fail<*d in making quite good its right as a 
eommonweidth. For a civil state, which liits not done away 
with tJie causes of seditions, where war is a 
ohjeet of feia\ and where, lastly, the laws are often broken, 
differs Imt Jiffle from the mere state of nature, in which 
evervejie ln'‘S aft(‘r his own mind at the great risk of his 
life.* 

3. Bui as lh<‘ viees and inordinate licence and ecntumacy 
of subjects must be im])uttMl to llu^ commonwealth, so, on 
the idher hand, their viiine and ermstant olMsIience to the 
laws arc to be a.seribed in the main to the virtue and ]w'r- 
fect ri£,ht of tie* commonwealth; .is is clear from Ohap. IX. 
See. 15. And s«* it is deservedly reckoned to Hannibal as an 
extraordinarv virtue, that in his armv then* never arose a 

af m 

seditiem,^ 

4. Of a connnonwealth, whose subje<*ts an* but hmd«*red 
bv terror fnun taking arms, if sluuild rather be said, that it 
is free from war. than that it ha-> ]X‘aee. For }*e.a«v is Ju>t 
mere alwnce of war, but is aMrtue Ihut sprijigs from force 
of charai'ter: for obedience {('liap. LI. Sec. IP) is the con¬ 
stant will to exc' ut** what, by tlie Lencral decree of the 
commonwealth, ought to he dom*. Besides lhai comnn)n- 
’Wi'alth, whose pc;ue <le}>ends on the Hluggishness of its 
subjects, that are led about like sheep, lo leimi but 
sla^erv, may more j'ropedy be eallcsl a desert than ii 
c< »iiimon\veaJth. 

5. When, then, we call that doniiuion Ix'sf, wdierc men 
pass their Um'h in unity, 1 understand i» human life, de¬ 
fined m»t by me’-e circulation of tiie bhxxl, and other quali¬ 
ties Common to all animals, but .ibove all ly reason, tho 
true (‘.irtelJcnce and life of the miu<t. 

Blit 1h* it remarke<l that, by the. d<»miniou wliich 1 
have said is established for this end, I intend that which 
has been established by a free multitudt*, not that wliich is 
acquired o\er a multitude by right of war. For a free 
multitude is guided more by bojit* than fear; a conquered 
one, more l)y b-ar than hojm: inasmuch as the former aims 


Jubuii, lliiiturieK, xxx.ii. iv. 12. 
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£it inaldng use of life, the latter but at escajiiig (Math. 
The former, 1 say, aims at living for its o-wui ends, the 
lattt‘r is foti'ed to belong to th|* eonquerijr; £<fnd so we say 
that this is enslaved, but that free. And, therefore, the 
end of a douiinioii, which one gets by right of war, is to be 
ma ster, and have rathe'r slaves than subjecfs. And although 
}»etweeij the domhiitm created }»y a frw multitude, and that 
gaiiuMl ]iy right ef war, if wo regard gen(*fally,the right of 
ca<'h, we can make no essential distinction, vet their ends, 
as we hajo aivtudy shown, and further the means to the 
preservation of eaeii an^ very dilltn’eni. 

r. But what meani^a i»rince, whose soh' motive is lust .of 
masbTV, slnmld use Ux'shi)dish and maintain his dominion, 
the most ingenious Machia¥el]i has scd fortli at large,' )tut 
with W'hat. design t»ue <.an liardJy be sure. If, however, he 
had some? giKnl design, as‘ono should believe of a learned 
man, it seems t<t luue been to show', with how little fore¬ 
sight many attempt to remove a tyrant, though thereby the 
causes wliieh make llu‘ prime a tyrant can in lat wise bo 
removed, but, on the eontrary, are so much tht* moie 

m 

••^xablished, us tlu‘i*niiee is givmi more cause to fear, which 
lmpi>**iis w’hen the* multitude has made an example uf its 
jtriuci*, and glories in tlie jiurricide as in a thing well done. 
Moivort'r, lie [♦erliaps wished to show how cautious a free 
multitude should be of eiitrusting its w^elfaiv absoluteiy U> 
one man, who, unless in his vanity luj thinks he < an ph ase 
ext-rybody, must lie in tiaily f<*urof plots, and so is foreed 
to l‘K>k chiefiv after bis own interest, and, as for the Inulii- 

V 

tu<le,‘rather to phu. agjxiiist it than consult its g(«.)d And 
1 urn the mure led to this opinion eonceniing that most far- 
seeing man, because it is kuowui that he was favi^uriihlc* to 
liberty, forlhc maintcuaneo of whieh he has Ix^sides given 
the most wdiolesome advtiv. • « 

* in Ins Ihtok cmilfil “ II Prim-ipe,” or ’L'he i^ruict*.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I 

OF MON.VIt('HY. 

I NAyMQOn as arc led, as w*' have said, more hr 

passion than reason, it follows, timt a aiultitndo comes 
together, and w islies to h(* gnvled, as it were, by one mind, 
iioi at the snooesiiou of n-asou, hnt of sinne i*onunon pas¬ 
sion--that is (Ciia}», III. See. tl), eoiinuon h<k|>e, or fear, or 
the desire <*!' a\ent^ing suine et.iuinon hurt. Hut since fear 
of Solitude exists in all nieii, IwH-aiise no one in solitude is 
strong enough to defend Inmflelf, and ]>roi*ure tlie neeessu- 
rie^ of bfe, it follows that men naturally iLS]>ire to the ci\il 
s'tatt*: nor i an it hap]*en that men should ever utU‘rlt 
dissoh e It 

2. Ae»‘ordiu;j]y, from the ijuarrels find seditions which 
are often sTirrtM.l u]. in a lommonwvalth, it never*result" 
tliat the riti/t'iis dissolve it,as oilen happens in the ease of 
othei asso4'iatioTjs,, hut only that they change its form into 
st»me other -that is, of course, if the disputes (aiiiiol he 
setthsj, and the featur* s of the commonwi'alth at the same 
time pres4 rvi'd. Whereb re. l»y meansneeessary to jifesi'vve 
a doniiuion, I luteud sueh things as art neeessary to prescTve 
the existing form of the dominion, witlu'Ut any notahle 
ehangr, * t> 

;h Jlut if human mature t^o constituted, tliat men 
nmst desired what is mt*st useful, iu> art would he nefided 
to i>rt#,lufe iinitv .iinl confidence. Bui., as it is admitU'dlv 

I A * 

far otherwise with human nature, a doiuinion must of 
neee->.,it\ he SO odIitihI, that all. governing and govemt*d 
alike, wlc'ther they wall or no, slmll do what maheB fnriho 
general welfare; that is, that all, whether of their own 
impulse, or hy force or necessity, shall he compelled to 
live according to the dictatt* of reason. And this is the 
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case, if tlie affairs of tlie dominion l>e so roauai^od.Aliat 
nothinj' wliich affects the general welfare is entirely en¬ 
trusted 1o thi*. good faith iff Clfiy one. For ho man is so 
watchful, that h(' never fallsasloe|>; and no man ever had 
a charjicter so vigorous and honest, l.ut he s<jmetimes, and 
that just when strength of charaiffer wasmobf wanted, was 
divt‘rtrMl from his j>ur[>ose and lot- himself he overcome. 
And it is surely folly to require of anothlu' what one can 
never o>>tain from one’s self; I mt?aii, that lie should be more 
watchful/or another’s interest than Ins own, that he should 
be from avarice, einy, and amlatioii, and so on; 
efs|*t‘cially when ho one, who is subje<‘t daily to the 
strongest temj»tati<ms of oveiy jiassi<in. 

4. But, (m tlio other h*tud, oxperienee is thought to 
tea<h, tiiat it makt's for ]>eace and eoix ord, to confer the 
whole authority u]>oii oim man. F(n‘ uo <lounmon has 
stood Si) I<uig without any mdahle ehaug-. as that of the 
Turks, and on the otluT luuid tluTt* were noim so little 
lasting, as thos(\ wliiih were popular oi* (ieinoeratic, nor 
any in wliieh Si» many seditions arose Yet if slaver^, 
barbarisiu, and d<‘solation are to be oalh'd ]*ea(‘i', men can 
h.ive no worse misfi>rt,uui‘. N*> doubt th»*re are usually 
m<u'e and sharper quarrels betw<‘cii j)arents and eliildrcii, 

than betwoou masters and slaves; Vi‘t if atlvanoes not the 

* 

art of housekeeping, to change a father's right into a right 
iff property, and eouni, children hut as slaves Slavery 
then, not p'-ace, is furthered by kanding over to one man 
tlu^ whole authority. For ]s'atv, as we said before, con¬ 
sists not in mere al>sence of war, but in a unu'n or agrt‘c- 


inent of minds, 

5. And in fact they ari' much mistakmi. who snp^K»Si3 
that one man can by liimself hold tlu* siqireme rigid of a 
cviinmou wealth. For tht; only limit "of right, a^ we sJiowed 
(Oliap. n.), is j>ow'er. But the jiower of one man very 
inadequate to snpfort so great a hnul. And heui*e it 
arises, that the man, whom tht) multitude has chosen 
king, looks out for liimself generals, or eonnstdlors, <»r 
friends, to w'hom ho eutrusts his own and the ijommoii 
welfare; so that the dominion, which is tlii) light to be a 
|)erfoct monarchy, is in aidual working an iiris^craey, not, 
indeed, an open but a hidden one, and therefore the worst 
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of a’V Bt'KMt*!# which, a king, who is a }>o\, or ill, or over¬ 
come ]>v a^c, is Imt king on sniferanc*'; m»<1 lliosc bi this 
cas<‘ have the suprt'Hie anthoriiv, who twimbiistcr Ihc 
highcsl hnsinesws of the floiniiiion, or aii* near the king’s 
person; noi to mentioii, that, a luscivions king often 
iiiaiiiiyes evervihmg at tjie (‘a 2 )riee of this or that mklress 
or iiiiiUMii. "1 had heard,” ssys Orsint's, “that women 
<nii‘i vt‘igned ill Asia, hut for a etiuiich to roign is aorue- 
thine' neiv ” ' 

f>. It IS also oertaii), that a eomn\oin,ec!jlth is alw'ais in 
gri-ah r <hinij:< r from its eiii/,ens tlj.iu frvon its enemieh; 
for til.' are few Whem-o it follows, that h**, uj'on 

whom lh(* wholo right of tlie domluioii ha" lieoii t'onh<rred. 
will alnai"' lie looiv afnnd of e ti/ons Ilian of eimmies, and 

tiiereton w'lll look to his osvii safe1\.an<l not tlueonsnlt 

« » 

his sul'ji'i ts’ iiiter*‘sts. Imt to ]ilo1 agani'.i ij»ein, i">]>eeutl!y 
a’g.nn*.l those who an* renowned iei learning, or h.ue in- 
tluenee thi’.ineh wealth 

7. It mil"! Insides he addt'd. that king'' h tn* their sons 
:ils<* luor' than tlno Iom* lln'm, an*l s,. nuieli the more as 
th* laln r art’ skilletl in tie* ai'ts o‘ wa? and jieaee, and 
endeare-l fo the vnhjMts h\ their Mrliii's- Wheuee it 

eonn V. lh.it Kirgs tiw so to edina1< liieir soil", that the\ 

• • 

miu hme no rea"t>n to f*ar them Wherem minister': \ery 
I’eailih ohio the king, ami will he at ihentmost ]iains,th.ii 
tile .-.’nei e'..'.or m.n lx* m inexjicrieiieed king, whom tlno 
1 all land lighiU in hand, 

S. I’roni nil v\ liieh it hiDow", tliat the more alisohiteiy 
the eommoiiwi'alth’s nghi is tianderred to the kjiiCi, the 
less inde]..'nden* he is, tmd ila more nnhaj'jo is the eou- 
ilitiioi o} lii- sulijeets. And no. that a inonarehnal do- 
miinoii nl.l^ he dolv esiahlished. it js neeessavv to hiv 

I • t « 

soljjyl f oindiuions, to .mifd il on, fr*»in v UieJi may result 
to thij. moiiareli safel'v, and to the mnltiMah' ]»eaee; and. 
therefore to ],i\ tliem In such a wa^.tliai the monarch 
may then he most inde]‘endeni, wlien lie most I'onsults tlu‘ 
multitude’- welfare, Jiul f will first hrietly state what 
these touiidaiions of a monarclncal dominion are, and after¬ 
ward'' [iio\e them in <irder. 

‘ l/'iirtuiK, X. 1. 
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9. OiM* or more eilies must l>e founded and foi-^fied, 
■v^dio.se tdtizous, whether they live within tlie "tt'aHe, or out¬ 
ride for i>nrpos<*s of ajrrioultwe, are all to ojijov the same 
ri^ht in the conimonTreAlth; yt'i ou this condition, that 
every city provide an asceitained nirnher of citizens for its 
own^nd the general defence. But a city, <^'hieh cannot 
siij^ply this, nnisj. h(* h(*Id in su]>jeetion i>n other terms. 

10. Tlie militia must he i'oriiH'd out #>f citizens alone, 
n<*ue lieing exeinjtt, and of no oth<rs. And, therefore, all 
are to he^hound to have arms, and no one 1o lai admitted 
into the nninher 4»f iho citizens, till he lias learnt his drill, 
and promised to ]*nfctise it at stated times in the year, 
JN’ext, the militia of each elan is to he dividfd into hiit- 
talions and regimenls, and*no raptain()f a hiiilalion idiosen, 
that is not ae«ju.ainled with miiitarv (‘lejrineermg. More¬ 
over, thougli the eoinmandcr"! of hattaJions and ri'^iinents 

are to he ehuseii for life, vet the « ommauder oi tlu* militia 

* 

ol a w]iol<> rLui i** to he ehosen onlv in lime of war, tohold 

« 

command for a year at mo^t, without [rower of hemg con¬ 
tinued or afterwards re-aj>[MUnted. Ami llj*'se la-1 an to 
Ix' sclei'ted <nil of lh/' tine’s (‘ouiisellors, of wliom vve shall 
si'ieak in the hfteimth and followiiL|.>- seen. mis, «)r out of 
those who li.'ive tj}lt*<l the j-ost of euunsellor. 

11. *U’he lownsmen and (ounlr\m<‘ii of rverv eitv', 

« » • 

that is, llie wlade of the <iliz“iis, are t<* he djeid*‘d into 
clans, di'‘tin' 4 uish'd hy sohm' name and hadee, and ail 
[»ers(*us IxMii <>f any <»f IIii'm* elyus to he ro(,*i\od into 
the numh<‘r of <'iti7en.s, and tlieir names niserilx'di on iJie 
roll of their ohm, as soon as they hav(‘ veaehed the age, 
when th(»v ean <'arrv anas and km»w llieir duly ; with tin' 

ft ■ 

exeej>ti<tn <»f those, who are infamous from some crime, or 
dumb, or mad, or meiiiais su]>porting IdV hv ‘•oiue servile 
ofliee. * ft 

12. The fields, and the wliole soil, and, if it vtm ho 
inanagtxl, the houses slnnild he ].uhlu j'roperty, that is, the 
jirojicily of him, who holds the right of the (xaiiiuouwOcilth: 
and letiiim lot thorn at a- yearly rent to tlie tatizeus, wliolhor 
townsmen or countrymen, and wdth this ox^'eptiou let them 
all he free or oxem[)t from every kind of taxathm in lime of 
j>cacc. And of this rent a ]ia.rt is to he a[‘]du!d to the <le- 
feiicoB of the stat-e, a i»art, to tho king s jn-ivate use. For 
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it is (^eoesaary in time of peuKie to fortify cities agfainst 
war, and also to have ready ships and other munitions of 
war. 6 , 

13. After the selection of the king from one of the clans, 

none are to ho held noble, but his descendants, who are 
therefore lo Vj diotinguished by royal insignia from l^eir 
own and the t)ther clans. , 

14. Those mak nobles, who are the rtiigning king’s col¬ 
laterals, and stand to him in the third or f.nirth degr*. 4 * of 
consangiuTuty, must not marry, ami any childrm they may 
have had. are h) he accountcKl hastards, and unworthy of 
any dignity, nor may they be n‘iH»gn'*:ed as heirs to their 
Itareuts. whose goods must revei’i. to the king. 

15. Moreover the. king's counsellors, who are next t(* him 
in dignity, must he numerous, and chosen out of the 
citizens only; that is (8U]>posiiJg tliere to he no more than 
six hxuidred (‘lanb) from every elan three or four or tire, 
>\ho will f<»rrii togetiior one section of this couned; and not 
for life, hut for tlire*', ionr, or tivt* y^'ars, so that every 
yoar a tliinl, fourtli, or fifth i>art may he n‘]']uced hy selec¬ 
tion, in whi th st lection if must he ol).serve<l ns a first eojj- 
diti(ui, that out evervelaii at least om* t;<uUi.sellor ehosen 
he a jurist. 


lb. The .s<'Ieetiou must !»e uiade hy the king himself, 
who sliould fix a fime of yar for the ehohs' of frosh coun¬ 
sellors. Jijicli cldu must then .submit, to the king the 
names of all its eitizens, ^vvho have reaehetl their fiflii+h 
year, ax'd liave been duly ].in forwar<] as candidates for tills 
ofiice, and i»ut of these tlie Idiig ivil] <“hoose whom he 
pleases. Rut in that year, when the jurist of any elan is 
to hc! rejilaced, oidy tlie names of jurists are In ]>o sub¬ 
mitted to the king. Those who ha’.e filled this office (»f 
counsellor for the a):>]>«tinted time, .Are not to he continued 
‘HhenTU, nor to he re]>la< ed on the list of eaudidaf.es for five 
years dr more. But the rtiason why (aie is to he chosen 
cvcrx- year out of ev(‘rv elan is, that the eoiiueil mav not 
he (•(»m])osed alternately of untried novices, and of veterans 
verstjd in affairs, w^hich must m‘ct‘Sfiari]y ho tlu' case, were 
all to retire at once, and new men to succeed them. But if 
every year ope be chosen out of ovtiry family, then only a 
fifth, fourth, or at most a third part of the council will con- 
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sZst of novices. Further, if the king be prevented bj<>other 
busdoess, or for any other reason, from being able to apare 
time for this choice, then lej the counsellors themselves 
choose others for a time, until the king either chooses 
different ones, or confirms the choice* of the council. 

3 Jjet the primary function of this edunefl be to defend 
the fundamental^laws of the dominion, and to give advice 
al>out administration, that the king maj^ know, what for 
the jmblic giKxt ought to l>e de<;reed: and that on the 
understanding, that the king lUcay not <lecide in any matter, 
without fiTBt hearing the oi>inion id this council. But if, as* 
will generuily hap])es., the council is not of one mind, but 
is divided in opinion, even after discussing the same sub¬ 
ject two or three times, there must be no further delay, but 
the different opinions ar*‘ U) be submitted to the king, as 
in the twenty-fiftJi section «»f this chapter we shall show. 

18. lict it be also the duty of this council Ui publish the 
king’s orders or dccre(*s, and to see to the execution (»f any 
decree eoneerning affairs of state, and to supervise, the a^l- 
ministration of the wlioJc dominion, as the king’s deputies. 

19. The citizens should have no access to the king, save 
through this <*ouncil, to which are to be handed all de¬ 
mands or p(*titious, that tiny may be j)roseiited to the 
king. “Nor should the envoys of other commonwealths bo 
allowed to obtain jx‘nnissi<»n to address the king, but 
through the <*onncil. Lett<‘rs, ho, sent from eksewhere to 
the king, must be handed to liim by the <-ouiiciL And in 
general the king is to lo ac<H>unted as the mind'of the 
commonwealth, jmt the cmnicil as the senses outside the 
mind, or the i'ommouwealth’s body, through whose iuier- 
vontion the mind understands the state of the, common¬ 
wealth, and acts as it judges best for itself. 

20. The care of the education of *tlie king’s sons'should 
also fall on this council, ajid the guardianship, wihere a 
king has died, leaviSig as his successor an infant or boy. 
Yet lest moanwliile the council should be left without a 
king, one of the elder noldes of the commoiivrealt-h should 
be chosen to fill the king’s jilace, till the legitimate heir has 
reached the ago at which he can support the weight of 
government." 

21. I*et the candidates for election to this council be such 

T 


•4 
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as kdow the system of government, and the fotmdations, 
and state or condition of the oommonweaHh, whose subjects 
they are. But he that woul/^ fill the place of a jurist must, 
besides the government and condition of the common¬ 
wealth, whose subject he is, be likewise acquainted with 
those of the bthcT commonwealths, with which H has any 
intercourse. But none are to K‘ jdaced. upon the list of 
candidates, unless they havt* reached their fiftieth year 
without bthug convicted of criiiH'. 

22. In this eoun<*il no dccisif>u is lo be taton about the 
afEair.s of the dominion, but in the prosenc^of all the 
members. But if anyone be unable through illness or 
i»ther cause to attend, he rau'^t .send in his stead one of the 
same clan, who lias filled tin* ofiice of <*ounsellor or been put 
on the list of candidates. Wliich if he neglect to do, and 
the council thiough hi« al>sen<'c be forced t.o a<3joiim any 
niatter, let him be lined a consi<lerahle sura. But chis 
must be understood to mean, wlu'ii the qut'stion is of a 
matter.affecting the whede dnniinioii, as of or war, of 
abrogating or establishing a law, of trade, &c. But if the 
question be one that affects only a j>articular city or two, 
as al>out petitions, &e., it will suffice that a majority of the 
couiidl attend. 

28, To maintain a ]*erieci i^quality between the clans, 
and a regular order in sitting, making proposals, and 
sf>eaking, every clan is to fake in tura the presidency at 
the sittings, a different ' Ian at every sitting, and that 
which''waB fir.st at one sitting- is t<> be last at the next-. But 
'^mong nK'mhers of th(‘ same clan, lot }»re<iedenc.e go by 
priority of ,ele<;tion. 

24, TIvs council should be summoned at ieagt four times 
a year, to demand of the ministers account of their ad¬ 
ministration f>f the Aominion, to aseerbiin the state of 
affairr., and see if anything elsi* need.«t deciding. For it 
seems impossible for so large a number of citizens to have 
constant leisure for public business. But as in the mean¬ 
time public business must none the loss be carried oii, 
therefore fifty or more are to be chosen out of this Ciundl 
to supply its place after its dismissal; and these ^ould 
meet daily ^n a chamber next the king’s, and so haye dsiiy 
care of tlie trejisury, the cities, the fortifications, the edu- 
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cation of the king^s »oi^ and in general of all those duties 
of the great <tOTmcil, which we have just ennmerated, ex¬ 
cept that they cannot take coimsel about nervy matters, con¬ 
cerning which no decision lias*been taken, 

25. On the meeting of the council, before anything is 
proposed in it, let five, six, or more jurists of the cl^s, 
which stand first in ^rder o£ })laceat that session, attend on 
the king, to deliver to him petitions or letters, if they have 
any, to declare to liim. the stale of affairs, and, lastly, to 
understand from him what he bids them propose in his 
council; ajifd when t hey have hoard this, let them return 
to the council, and iet the first in precedence open the* 
matter of debate. But, in matt^^rs which seem to any of 
them to be of some inomei^. let not the votes Ijo taken at 
once, but lei the voting be adjouruc-Hl to such a date as the 
urgency of the met ter allows. TVdien, then, the council 
stands adjourned till tin* ajtjtointed tune, the counsellors of 
eveiy clan will iat*anwhile ho able to debat'' the maitei 
separately, and, if the)' tliink it of great moment, to consult 
others that have been <'ouapellors. or are candidates for the 
council. An«l if v'ithin the appointed time the counsellors 
of auy clan cannot agree among tlieinselvt's, that clan shall 
lose its vote, for every clan eun give but one vote. But, 
otherwise, let the jurist of the cLin lay Ixdbre the council 
the opinion tluy have de«*idt*d to Ik* best; and so with 
thereat. And if the majority of the council think fit, after 
hearing the groiuids of everv i)pinion, to consider the 
matter sigain, let the <'Ouneii be again adjourned to a dat<<*, 
at which every clan shall ]>rom»nn<*e its &ial opinion ; and 
then, at last, l>eforo the entirt* council, let the votes l>e 
taken, and that oj>iiu<»n lx* in validated which has not at 
least a hunfJred votes. But let the other ojMnioiTs be sul>- 
mitted to the king by alkthe jurists fueseut at the qpuneil, 
that, afk'r hearing every party's {irguments, he may^select 
which opinion he ]>k^seM. And then let the jurists leave 
him, and returd U> the council; and there let aU await the 
king at the time? fixed by bimself, that all may hear which 
opin^n of those proposed he thinks fit to adopt, and what 
he decides should l>e done. 

26, For the administration of justice, another council is 
to be formed of jurists, whose business should be to decide 
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gnitsi^and punish cmuintils, hat so that all the judgments 
they deliver he tesk^ by those who are for thie* time 
members of -Irhe great council—that is, as to their having 
been, delivered awording to the due i>roces8 of justice, ana 
without partiality. But if the losing party can prove, that 
any judge has be?jn bril>ed by the ^versary, or that there 
is some mutual <ause of friendship betwt^en tiic juc^ and 
the adv<Tsary, oi* of hatred betwiH'n the judge and lutnself, 
or, lastly, that the usual i>r(a'ess of justice has not been 
observed, let snth party l>e resto^tMl to liis originaj|[ position. 
But this would. i»erhaps, not W observed by snch as love 
to convict the accused in a criminal ease, rather by torture 
than proofs. But, for all that, T can coi\ceive on this point 
of no otlier prof;t'ss of justice tbnii the above, that befits the 
})est system of governing a commonwealth. 

27. Of these judges, lher<> should be a large and odd 
numljcr—for instance, sixiy-uiie, or at least forty-one,—and 
not more, than om‘ is to be elufsen of one family, and that 
not. for life, but every year a <*ertain proportion an^to retire, 
and Ik? replaced by as many i>theT.« out of different families, 
that have rea<‘hed their fortieth year. 

28. In, this council, let no judgment V>e pronounced save 
in the })resoncc of all the judgos. But if any judge, from 
diseas<‘ or other cause, sliall for a long time be unable to 
attend tlie council, let aiiotljer 1 k‘ chosen for that timo to 
fill his pliW'e. But m giving rlieir votes, lliey are all not to 
utter their oj)inion8 aloud, but to signify them by ballot 

2ft.' Let tliose who bu]»[ly others* placns in this and the 
first-mentioned council first Ik* paid out of the goods of 
those whom they have condemned to death, and also out ot 
the fines of w'hich any are mulcted. Next, after evary 
judgment they ,])rojioun(!ti in a civil suit, let them receive a 
certain pro])ortion of sthe whole eiiin at stake for the lienefit 
of bt^th councils. 

SO. Let tliert^ be in everveitv other‘subordinate councils, 
whose mcmlx’rs likewisi* must not l)e chosen for life, but 
must be partially renewed every year, out of the families 
who live there only. But there is no need to purst|e this 
further. ^ 

31. ^military pay is to bti graiiud in time of peswee; 
but, iu time of war, military pay is to be allowed to ikme 
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onfy, ifilo support their lives by daily labour. JBut the 
commauders and other officers ^of the battalions are to 
expect no other advantage fiom war but the spoil of the 
enemy. 

32. If a foreigner takes to wife the dary^hter of a citizen, 
his children are to be counted citizens, and put im the roll 
of their mother^s clan. But those who are bom and bred 
within the dominion of foreign parents ^ould l>e allowed 
to purchase at a fixt'd price the right of citizenship from 
the captains of thousands of any elan, and to be enrolled in 
that clan. * For no harm can arise thence to the dominion, 
even though the capf^ins of thousands, for a brilte, admit 
a foreigner iut(» the number of their citizens for less than 
the fixed price; )»ut, on Hit' contrary, means should be de¬ 
vised for more easily incr^'asing the number of citizens, and 
liroduciug a large confim'nce of men. As for thoi^ who 
arc not eniH>llc(l as citizens, it is Init fair that, at least in 
war-time, they should j»av for their exemption from service 
by wme fort*ed labour or tax. 

38. Tlie envoys to l»e sent iu time of peace to other 
commonwealths must 1 m? chttsen <»ut of the nobles only, and 
their exiM?nsos met by the state treasury, and not, the king’s 
j)rivy purse. 

84. Those tliat attond the court, and are tlie king’s ser¬ 
vants, and are paid out. of his juivy purse, must be excluded 
from every appomtiiuuit ami office in t.bc commonwealth. 
I say expreHsly, “ ami are i»aitr out of the king's privy' 
puTSt‘,” to exoejjt the hody-gnard. For there should be no 
Other body-guard, Imt the citizens of the king’s city, who 
should take turns to keei> guard at court before the king^s 
door. • • 

35. War is only t(* \»e made for the sake of peace, so 
that, at its end, one may be rid of a.nns. And sS, when 
cities have been tal^^m by riglit of war, and terms o# peace 
are to be made after the enemies are subdued, the captured 
cities must not Ix' garrisoned and kc]>t; but either the 
enemy, on accepting the terms of peaev, should be allowed 
to nideem them at a price, or, if by following tliat policy, 
there would, by reason of the danger of the position, remain 
a constant lurking anxiety, they must he utfceriy destroyed, 
and ihe inhabitants removed elsewhere. 
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86. ^The king must aot be allowed to contract a foresgn 
marriage, but only to take to wife one of Ms.kindred, or of 
the citizens; y^t, on conditiota that, if be marries a citi*en, 
ber near relations become incapable of holding office in tbe 
commonweal^. 

87. The dominion must l»e indivisible. And so, if the king 
leaves more thai^ one child, lot the eldest one succeed; but 
by no means be it allow(*d to divide the dominion between 
them, or to give it undivide*! to all or several of them, 
much less to give a part of it as a daughter's do^ry. For 
that daughteri should ]>o admitted to,the iuhcritance of a 
dominion is in no wise to Ik' allowed. 

88. If the king die leaving no male issutJ, let the next to 
him in blood be held the htar to the dominion, unless be 
chance to have married a foreign Tsife, whom he will not 
put aiyay. 

39. As for the citizens, it is manifest (Chap. IH. Sec. 5) 
that every one of them ought, to i)bey all tlie commands of 
the king, and the decrees publislu'd by the great council, 
although he belitwe them to he most absurd, and Other¬ 
wise he may rightfully be forced to ob<^y. And these are 
the foundations of a monarchical dominion, on which it 
must Iki built, if it is to be stable, as we shall show in the 

• next chapter. 

40, As for religion, no t(‘m]»lt‘.s whatever ought to be 
built at the public exj»ense; nor ♦ought laws to be esta¬ 
blished about opinions, nnlcw^s they be seditious and over¬ 
throw the foundations oi the eoruinonwealth. And so let 
such as are allowed the ]»ublic exercise of their religion 
build a temple at their own exj>enso. But the king may 
have in his palace a chajuel of his own, that he may practise 
the religion to which he belongs. 
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CHAPTER Vli. 

* 

OP MONARCHY (cOKTlNHATlftN). 

A ETE5. explaining tlie foundations of ‘a mc»narcMcal 
dominion, I have taken in hand to prove here in order 
the fitness of such foundations. And to this end the first 
point to be noted is, that it is in no way repugnant to 
experience, for laws to !><• so firmly fixed, that not the 
king himself can abolish them. For though tho Persians 
worshipped their kings as gods, yet had not the kings 
themselves authority to revoke laws once estahlishted, as 
appears from Daniel,* and nowhere, as far as I know, is 
a monarch chosen absolutely without any conditions ex¬ 
pressed. Hor yet is it repugnant to reason or tho absolute 
obedience due to a king. For the foundations of the do¬ 
minion are to bo considered as eternal decrees of the king, 
so that his ministers entirely obey him in refusing to 
execute his orders, when he commands anything contrary 
to the same. Which we can make plain by the example of 
Ulysses.* For his comrades were executing his own order, 
when they would not untie Inm, when he was bound to the 
mast and captivated by the Smms’ song, although lie gave 
them manifold orders to do so, and that with threats. And 
it is ascribed to his forethought, that he afterwards thanked 
his comrades for obeying him according to big first in¬ 
tention. And, after this example of Ulysses, kings often 
instruct judges, to adnfuiister jnslfoe without respect of 
persons, not even of the king himself, if hy some sijignlar 
accident he order anything contrary to established law. 
For kings are nol; gods, hut men, who are often led captive 
by the Sirens’ song. H then everything depended on the 
inconstant wiU of one man, nothinig would be fixed. And 
80 , that a monarchical dominion may be stable, it must be 

• 

* Hom. “ Odys.,” xii. I56>200. 


* Digaiol vi. Ifi. 
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ordere^, so that everything be done by the Hug*s decree 
only, ttat is, ao that every law l)e an exphoit will of the 
king, but not •'^very will of the king a law; as to which 
see Chap. VI. Sects. 3. 5, 6. 

2. It rauKt next be observed, that in laying foundations 
it is very nece?>sarf to study the human passions: and it is 
not enough to have shown, what oi^ht to be done, but it 
ought, above all, *tO be shown how it can be eft'ecU^d, that 
men. whether led by passion or reason, should yet keep 
the laws firm and unbroken. For if tho constitution erf 
the dominion, or the public, liberty depends only on the 
weak assistance of the laws, not only ^till the citizens have 
no security for its maaiitenancje (as we showed in. the third 
section »rf the last chai>ter), but it will even turn to their 
ruin. For this is certain, tliat no condition of a common¬ 
wealth is more writched than that of the best, when it l>e- 
gins to totter, unless at one blow it falls with a rush into 
slavery’, which seems to be quite impossible. And. there¬ 
fore, it would be far lH‘tUT for the su]>jed.8 to txansfer 
their rights absoluttdy to one man, t.lian to bargain for un- 
asoertained and empty, that is unmeaning, tenns of liberty, 
and so j>repare for their jiostenty a way to the most cruel 
servitude. But if I su(;et‘c<] in sliowing that the founda¬ 
tion of monarchical dtmiiumn, which I stated in the last 
eliajiter, tire firm and cannot be jdueked U]i, without the 
indignation of iinj larger jiart of an armed multitude, and 
that from thorn follow' ir^aoe and set'urity for king and 
multitude, and if 1 dedu'e this from general human nature, 
no one will be able to doubt, tliai those foundations are the 
best and the true ones (Chaj». III. Sec. 9, and Oliap. VI. 
S^^cts. 3, S^. But that such is theii* nature, I will show as 
briefiy as jiOBsible. 

3. That che duty oi him, who holds the dominion, is 
always^ to know its state and condition, to watch over the 
common welfare of all, and to exeemte whatever is to the 

ymterest of tlio majority of the subjects„is^admitted by all. 

Sput as one person alone is unable to examine into every- 

* Thing, and cannot always have his mind ready and turn it 
to meditation, and is often hindered by disease, or old age, 
or other caut.es, from having leisure for ]>ublic business j 
therefore it is necessary tliat the monarch havecouneHsllors 
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to know the state of aifaiTS, and help the king wi^ their 
advioe, and frequently supply his plaoe; and that so it 
come to pass, that the dominion or commonwealth may 
continue always in one and tW same mind. 

4. But ay human nature is so co*',8tituted, that everyone 
seeks with the utmost passion his o^n Advantage, and 
judges those laws to be most equitable, which he thinks 
necessary to preserve and increase h!s substance, and 
defends another’s cause so far only as he thinks he is 
thereby*establishing Ins own; it follows hence, that the 
counsellors cliosen must bt‘ such, that their private affairs 
and their own iuteifsts dej^end on the general welfare and 
peace of all. And so it is evident, that if from every sort 
or class of <'itizcn8 a certain number l>e chosen, what has 
most votes in sucli a council will to the interest of 
the greater part of the subj<H*ts. And tlnuigh this council, 
l»eca\tsti it is <*omposed of so large a number of <'itizeus, 
must of necessity l)c att^-nded by many of very simple 
intellect, yet this is certain, tliat everyone is pi’etty (dever 
and sagaeifms in business which he has long and eagerly 
piUetised. And, therefore, if none Ije chostm l>ut wich as 
have till their fiftieth year practised their own business 
without disgrai'O, they will W fit enough to give their 
advice about their own affairs, es]r>e(*ially if, in matters of 
considcralde ini]'>ortance, a time be allowed for considera¬ 
tion. Besides, it is far fr(*m being th<» fact, that, a council 
compofietl of a few is not fn^prented I'v this kind of men. 
For, on the contmry, its great est j>art must c'onsisl of such, 
since everyone, in that, case, tries hard tt> have dullards for 
colleagues, that they may hang on tis words, for which 
theire is no o]>portunity in largt* councils. 

5. Furthermore, it is certain, that everyone would rjither 
ml#f than be ruled. For uo on^ of his own wtll j-ields 
uj) dominion to another,” as Sallust has it in ahis first 
sjj.och to Cajsar.'' And, therefore, it is clear, that a whole 
multitude will never transfer its right to a few or to one, 
if it can come to an agret^ment with itself, without proi'eed- 
ing frttm the conl4"overffles, wliich generally arise in large 
councils, to seditions. And so the multitude does not, if 

Chap. I, See. 4 of the speeth, or rather letter, which is not now 
adbnlttied to be a genuine work of Sallust. 
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it IB tr^ transfer to the king anything but that, trbicb it 
cannot itself Have absolutely witl^ its authoaity* namelj, 
the Gliding of {controversies and the using despatch m 
decisions. For as to the case which often arises, a 
king is ol'.osen on account of war, that is, liecauae war is 
much more hApjaly conducted by kings, it is manifest 
folly, I siiy, that men should choose slavvry in time of 
peace for the sake of better fortune in war; if, indeed, 
}>eace can be conceived of in a dominion, where merely for 
the sake of war the highest aiith(»rity is trauBferred to one 
man, who is, therefore, hcbt able to show his worth and the 
importance to eveiy one of his single sOlf in time of war; 
whereas, on the contrary, demo(iraey has this advantage, 
that its excellence is greater in pcac«* than in war. How¬ 
ever, for whatever reason a king is chosen, be cannot by 
himself, as we said just now% know what will be to the 
interest of the dominion: but for this purposts as we 
showed in the last section, will netd many citix/ens for his 
cimnscllors. And as we cannot at all suppose, that any 
opinion can >>e conceived alunit a matter pro]H>sed for dis¬ 
cussion, wdiich can have escaped the notice of so largo a 
number of men, it follow's, that no opinion can be conceived 
tt'nding to th<' people’s vrelfare, lH3sides ail the opinions of 
this cctnncil, which are submitted to the king. And so, 
since the peojdt^’s welfare is the highest law, or the king’s 
utmost right-, it follows, that tlie king’s utmost right is bi 
to choose one of the t)piuiorRs offered by the council, not 
decree anything, or offer any o]>iniou contrary to the mil 
of all the council at oncfi (Chap. VI. Sec'.*25). But if i 
the oi>inions offered in the council were to be sulunittJtH^ 
the king, thpn it xuight ha})pen that the hmgwouJ|d alwJ, 
favour the sinall cities, wliich have the fewest votes, - 1 
though by the cemstitution of the council it be ordaai% 
that thetopiuions should be submitted to tho king with, 
mention of their supportuTs, yet they will never be able 
take su<di good care, but that some opinion will ge. 
divulgi^. And, therefore, it must of necessity be provided, 
that that o]>imon, which has not gained at leaat a hundred 
votes, shall be held void; and this law the larger cilies 
will be sure to defend with all their might. 

6. And here, did I not study brevity, I would show 
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otlior advAntagee of this coundl 5 jet one, which ^ems of 
the greatest importantie, I will allege. I mean, timt there 
can be mTen no greater inducement to ‘virtue, than this 
gejieral hope of the highest nonour. For bj ambition are 
we all most led, as in our Ethics we showed to be the case.^ 

7. But it cannot be doubted that the rJajority of this 
council will n«rer be minded to wage war, but rather 
always pursue and love peace. For besides that war will 
always cause them fear of losing their property and liberty, 
it is to he added, that war requires fresh expenditure, wliich 
they must meet, and also that their own children and re¬ 
latives, though inteftt on their domestic cares, will be forced 
to turn their attention I 0 war and go a-soldiering, whence 
they will never bring ba^k anything Imt unj«iid-for scars. 
For, as we said (Chap. VI. Sec. 31), no j>ay is to be given 
to the militia, and (Chap. VI. Sec. 10) it is to lx* formed 
out of citi£cns only and no others. 

8 . There, is another accession to the can.se of peace and 
concord, which is also of great weight. I mean, that no 
citizen can have immovable property (Chap. VI. Sec. 12). 
Hence all will have nearly an equal risk in war. For all 
-will be obliged, fc)r the sake of gain, to j)ractise trade, or 
lend money to one another, if, as formerly by the Athe¬ 
nians, a law l)e passed, forbidding to leii<l money at inte¬ 
rest to any but ini habitants ; and thus they will be engaged 
in business, which either is mutually involved, one man’s 
writh another’s, or needs the sanfo means for its furtherance. 
And thus the greatest part of this council will generally 
have one and the same mind about their common atfairs 
and the arts of ])eace. For, as we said (St‘<i. 4), every man 
defends another’s l-ause, so far as he thinks, thereby to 
establish his own, 

9. It, cannot l»e doubted, that itVill never occur to any¬ 
one to corrupt this, eoundl with bribes. For were ftiiy man 
to draw over to his side some one or two out of so great a 
number of men, he would gain nothing. For, as we said, the 
opinion, which does not gain at least a hundred votes, is void, 

10. We shall also easily see, that, once this council is 
established its members cannot be nKluced to a less num- 


' Sthiirs, iiu 29, Slc. 
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ber» if Fe consider the common jp^bssionB of mankind. Wvit 
all are guided mostly by ambition, and there is fto 
who lives in heaith but hopes to attain extreme old age. IP 
then we calculate the number of those who actually reach 
their fiftieth or sixtieth year, and further take into account 
the numl)er thAt are every year chosen of this great council, 
we shall bee, that the«' can hardly b<^ a man of those who 
bear erins, but is uuder the influence of a gi*eat ho^^e of 
attaining this dignity. Aud so they will all, to tlw? ]>ost of 
their p)wev, defend this law of the council, Per be it 
noted, tliat ('orru}>tion, unless it creep in gradually, is easily 
prevt*iit.t*d. But. as it can be more cW.sily suppised, and 
wt»uld be less invidious, tliat a less numl»er should be 
chosen out of every clan, than tliaR a less number should be 
chosen out of a few clans, or that one or two <!lan 8 should 
be altogether exclurlcd; therefore* (Chap. VT. Bee. 15) the 
number of counsellors cannot l)e r<.*duee<l, unless a third, 
fourtli, or fifth part be reniovfd simultan«H)UBly, which 
change is a vtTv great one, and therefore quih* rejmgnant 
t.o <X)iftnion ]>ra<‘tice. "Nor nee J oik* be afriud of delay or 
negligem-e in elioosing, bet‘.aiise this is remedied by the 
council itself. Bt*e Cha]). VT. Be(*, 16. 

11. The Idiig, then, whether he is induced by f»3ar of the 
mnltitiide, or amis at binding to himself t he majority of an 
armed multitude, or is guided le, a generous spirit, a wish 
that is, to consult the juiblic liit.er<‘sl, will always confirm 
that opinion, wliich has gained most votes, that is (Set’ 5),^ 
whieh is to the interest of tin* gi'eater part, of the dominion; 
and will study to re<’onciie. the divergent opinions referred 
to liim, if it. can be done, that he may attach all to himself 
(in which hv will exert all his powers), and tliat alike in 
]'eace and war they may find out, what an advantage his 
singl^elf is to them. And thus he will then lie most in- 
dej|HBbiit, aud most in possession of dominion, when he 
mo^ consults tin* general welfare of the multitude. 

12. For the king by himself cannot restrain all by fear. 
But bis ]»ower, as we have said, rests upon the ntunber of 

‘ This S4;eTQ8 be a mistake for Sec, 4, Id mujuri sitbditoruni parti 
ntile erit. qiwul jn hoc conciiio plurima habuerit snffragia.” ^ What 
has most vot<*8 in such a council, will bo to the interest of the greater 
part of the subjects,” 
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hi» sol^tsrs, and ee^tedalljr on ihoirTalour and faitk whicli 
•will fllwayt# rtfmain so long enduring between men/as witb 
tliem is joined need, be that need &>nourab3e or disgrace^ 
ftxl. And this is why kings *u&ually are fonder of exciting 
than restraining their sol^^ery, ani shnt their eyes more to 
their vioes than to their vir^es, and generally, to hold 
under the best^of them, seek out, distinguish, and assist 
with money or favour the idle, and those who have ruined 
themselves by debauchery, and shake bands with them, 
and throw them kisses, and for the sake of mastcTy stoop 
to every servile action. In order therefore that the citizens 
may be distinguishod by the king bt'fore all otliers, and, as 
far as the civil state and equity permit, may reuiahi inde¬ 
pendent, it is necessary tiiat the militia should consist of 
citizens only, and that citiz<uis should ]r>e his counsellors; 
and on the contrary citizens are altogether subdued, and 
are laying the foundations of eternal war, from the moment 
that they suffer mer(ienaries to l)e hivied, whose trade is 
war, and who have most power in strifes and seditions. 

13. That the king’s counsellors ought not to l»e dected 
for life, but for tlirets four, or five years, is clear as well 
from the tenth, as frtjm what we said in the ninth section 
of this chapter. For if they wore chosen for life, not only 
could the greatest part of tlni citizens conceive hardly any 
hope of obtaining this honour, and thus tliere would arise 
a great inequality, and iheuee envy, and constant murmurs, 
and at last seditions, which, noidoubt, would be welcome to 
kings greedy of mastery; but also the counsellors, being 
rid of tlie fear of their successors, would a.ssUTne a groat 
licence in all res|iects, which tlie king would be far from 
opposing._ For the m<»ro llie citizens liiiie thejii, the more 
they will cling to the king, and l:)e ready to fiatter him. 
Naj’, the interval of five years seeifis even too uiudi, for in 
such a spi|,cc of time it does not seem so inipoiji^ible to 
Comii)t by bribes or favour a very large x>art of the council, 
however large it be. And therefore it will be far safer, if 
every year two out of every dan retire, and be rejdaced by 
as many more (supi»osing that there are to l>e five coun¬ 
sellors of each dan), except in the year in which the jurist 
of any clan retires, and a frosh one is chosen in his place. 

14. Moreover, no king can promise himself more safety. 
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than he who reigne in a commonwealth of this nort* For 
hesidea'^hac a long 6(X>n perishes, when his soldiers cease 
to desire his safety, it is certain that kings are always in the 
greatest danger from those wno are nearest their porsons. 
The fewer counsellors, then, there are, and the more powerful 
they consequently are, the more the king is in danger of 
their transfen-ing the dominion to another. Nothing in 
fact more alarmed Bavid, than that his own counsellor 
Ahitophel sided with Absalom.* Still more ia this the cane, 
if the whole authority has been transferred absolutely to 
one man, liecause it can then l>e more easily transferred 
from one to another. For two privatic soldiers once took 
in hand to tmusfiT the Boman enipire, and did transfer it.® 
I omit the arts and. cunning wiles, whereby counsellors have 
to assnn- ilienisolvcs against falling victims to their un¬ 
popularity ; for they are but too well Imown, and no one, 
who baa read liislory, can be ignorant, that the gi*od faith 
of counsellors has geuerally turned to tlu'ir ruin. And so, 
for their (vwn safety, it behoves thorn to Ik* cuimiug, not 
faithful. But if the counsellors are too numerous to unite 
in the same eriiiie, and are all <*qual, and do not hold their 
office beyond a period of four years, they cannot l>e at all ob¬ 
jects of feai- to the king, except hC attempt, to take away 
their li)«»rty. wlicrein he will otfend all the dtiz(‘us eqimlly. 
For, as Ant(«iio Perez'* exccdlontly o}»sorveH, an absobite 
dominion is to the prince vciy dangeroub, to th<* subjw^ts 
very hateful, and to the institutes of God and man alike 
op]K)se(i, aw innumerable instaiK'es show. 

16. Besides these we have, in the last chapter, laid other 
foundations, by which the king is greatly secured in his 
dominion, e.n<l the citizens in tlieir hold of peace and liberty, 
which foundations we will reason out in their proper placea. 
For I was anxious above everything to reason out all those, 
which ijffer to the great council and are of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Now I will continue with the others, in the 
Burnt! order in whi<jli I stated them. 

16. It is imdoubted, that citizens are more powerful, 

’ 2 Sam. XV. 31. 

* Tacitus, Histories, i., 7. 

^ j/\ntonio Perc/., a publicist, and professor of law in the Univeirsitj 
of Louvam in the first part of the seventeenth oentary. 
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attd, tlterefors, ixidepezideat» the larger and hotter 
fortified their to^><iis are. S'or the safer the pln& is, in 
-which they are, the better they can defend tjbeir Kheriy, and 
the less they need fear an^ enemy, whether withont or 
within; and it is certain that the more powerful men are 
by their riches, the more they by natiire siudy their own 
safety. But cities which need the help of anoilier for their 
preservation are not on terms of equid right with that 
other, but are so far dependent on his right as they need 
his hel]^ For we showed in the second chapter, that right 
is detennined by power alone. 

17. For the sam? reason, also, I mean that the citizens 
may continue imlei-^endent, and defend their liberty,* the 
militia ought to be composed of the citizens only, and none 
of them to l>e exempted. For an armed man is more in¬ 
dependent than an unarmed (Sec. 12); and those citizens 
transfer absolutely their'own right to another, and entrust 
it entirtly to his good faith, who have given him their arms 
and the defences of their cities. Human avarici*, by which 
most men are very much led, adds its weight to this view. 
For it cannot lx*, that a mcrcenaiy force be hired without 
great exjxnse; and citizens <ian hardly endure the exactions 
required to maintain an idle soldiery. But that no man, 
who “(‘ommands the whole or a large part of the militia., 
should, except under pressure of necessity, ]>e chosen for 
the extreme term of a y<^ar, all are aware, who have read 
history, alilie sacred and profane. For there is notliing 
that reason more clearly teaches. For sxiroly the -might of 
dominion is altogether entrusted to him, who is allowed 
enough time to gain military glor}-,® and raise lus fame 
alwve tb^ king’s, or to make the army faithfql to himself 
hy flattery, largesses, and the other arts, whereby generals 
are acjcustonied to procure the en davement of otiiers, and 
the mastery for themselves. Lastly, I have added this 
point for the greater safety of the whole dominion, that 
these commanders eft the militia are to be selected from 
the king’s counsellors or ex-cotvosellons—^that is. from men 
who have w^ached the age at which mankind generally 
prefer what is old and safe to what is new and dangerous.* 


* Cbap, VI. Sec. 10, 
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X8.1 that the citizens were to be divided into 
and aB%qo3l number of cx^imBellors chosen from ea(i* in 
order tmt the, larger towns might have* in proportto to, 
the number of their (atizeni, a greater number of coun¬ 
sellors, and be able* as is equitable, to tiontribute more 
VO fee, For the power and, therefore, the right of a 
dominion is to be estimated by the number of its citizens; 
and I do not believe that any fitter means can be dovistd 
for maintaining this equality between citizens* who are 
all by nalurt' so ctmstituted, that everyone wishes to )>e 
attributed to his own stix-k, and Ixi distinguished by race 
from the rest. 

19. Fiiiilii'rmore. in tin' state of nature, there is nothing 
which anv man eau less claim for himself, and make his 
own, than the soil, and whatever so adheres to the soil, that 
he cajinot hide it anywhere, nor carry it whither he pleases. 
The soil, therefore, and whateiter adheres to it in the way 
we have m.entioned, must he quite common property of the 
commonwealth— that is, of all ihose w'ho, by their united 
force, can vindicati* their claim to it, or of him to whom all 
have given authority to vindicate his claim. And therefore 
the sc‘il. and all that adheres to it, ought to have a value 
with the citizens proportionate to the necessity there is* 
that they may be able to set theiv feet thereon, and defend 
their common right or lil»ertv. But in the eighth section 
of this chai*tev we have shown the advantages that, the 
commonwealth mu.st necessarily derive hc»nce. 

tiO. Ici or<h'T thai. tho citizens may be as far as possible 
equal, which is of the hrst necessity in a eommonwealth, 
none but the descen^ilantB of aking arc to b*i tbt>ught noble. 
But if all the descendants of kings were allowed to marry 
wives* or Ijieget children, they would grow, in X>rocess of 
time, t.Q a very large* numl)er, and would be, not only 
burden^me, but also a cause of very great fear* to king 
and alT. For men who have too mutb leisure generally 
meditate crime. And hence it is that kings are* on account 
of their nobles, very much induced to make wa.r, because 
kings surrounded with nobles find more quiet and safety in 
war than in peace. But I pass by this as notorious enough* 

f 

1 Clwp. VI. SecB. II* 15, 16. 



vdA IiJso points -which 1 have mentioned in Sec^ 15-27, 
odihe hust <^pter. J'or the main points have heey^proved 
in iina (^ptcr, and Ihe rest ^ seH-evideii^. 

21. '^I!ha>t the judges ought -to he too numerous for Hr 

large proportion of them to be accessible^ to bribes of a 

prirato man, and tJiat they should not vote openly, but 
secretly, and that they deserve payment ^or their time, is 
known to evayone/ But they everywhere have by custom 
a yearly salary; and so they make no great haste to deter¬ 
mine Bui6s, and there is often no end to trials. Next, where 
confiscations accrue to the ting, there frequently in trials 
not truth nor right, but the greatness of a man’s riches is 
regarded. Informers are ever at work, and everyone who 
h^ mamsy is snatched as a prey, which evils, though 
grievous and intolerable, are excused by the necessity of 
warfare, and continue even in time of peace. But the 
avarice of judges that are ajqxnnted but for two or three 
years at most is moderated by fear of their sm eessors, not 
to mention, again, that they can have no fixed property, 
but must lend their money at interest to their fellow- 
citizens. And so they are forced rather to consult their 
welfare than to plot against them, especially if the judges 
themselves, as we have said, are numerous. 

22. But we have said, that no military pay is to be voted.* 
For the chief reward of military service is liberty. For in 
the state of nature everyone strives, for bar<; liberty’s sake, 
to defend himself to the utmost of Ms power, and pxpeets 
no other reward of warlike virtue bnt his own indepen¬ 
dence. But, in the civil state, all the ritizens togt‘ther are 
to be considered as a nuin in the state of nature; and, 
therefore, when all fight on behalf of that state, all are de¬ 
fending themselves, and, engaged their own business. 
But counsellors, judges, magistrates, and the like, kre en¬ 
gaged more on oihorp* business than o?’ their own; and so 
it is but fair to pay th^m for their time. Besides, in war, 
there can be no greater or more hononrable inducement to 
victoay than the idea of liberty. But if, on the contrary, a 
oeqrtain portion of the citizens be designated as soldiers, on 
wMdsi account it will be necessary to award them a fixed pay, 

» Chaph Vt Sew. S7,2ft, * Chap, VI. Sec, 81. 
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the hmg will, of necei^ty, dietmgukh them abo^,<^4 kmi 
(as we^howed, Sec, 12) — that as, mil distmgmsh 

acq^amted only with t^e arts of war, and^ ih <d 
peace, from es'cess of leisure, Ijecome dehauched, ^d, 
finally, from poverty, meditate nothinpf but mpme, 'Ci'vll 
discord, and wars. And so we can affirm, that a monairtflbiy 
of this sort is, ip fact, a state of war, and in it dnly.ihe 
soldiery enjoy liberty, but the rest are slaves. 

23. Oiir remarks about the admission of foreigners 
(Chap. YI. St>c. 32) I l'>elieTe to be obvious. Besides, no 
one can uonbt tliat the king’s blood-relations should he at 
a distance frtun him, and oecupit^d, tiol by warlike, but by 
]>eaceful business, whence they may get. credit and the 
dominion quiet. Though even fUis has not seemed a suffi¬ 
cient precaution to the Turkish <3esjx>1s, who, therefore, 
make a jK»iiit of slaughtering aU their brothers. And no 
wonder: for the more absolutely the right of dominion lias 
l^cn conferred on one man, the more easily, as wo showed 
by an instance (Sec. 14), it can be transferrt^d from one to 
another. But that in such .a monarchy, as we here sup¬ 
pose, in which, I mcfin, tliorc fs m>t one racrcenaiy soldi^, 
the ]>la.ii w(^ have mentionfvl j)rovidefl sufficiently for the 
king’s safety, is not, to he dtjuldcd, 

24. ISTor can anyone he.sitat(‘ about what wo liave said in 
the thirty-fourlli and thirty-fifth sections of the last 
chapter. But t.hat thf'king must not marry a foreigner * 
is easily proved. For nf?t to mention that two common- 
worths, although united by a treaty, are yet in a state of 
hostility (Chap. ITT Sec. 14), it is veW much to l»e tcvojdetl 
that^war should be stirred up, on ac<*<>uut of the kirk’s 
domestic ttfiairs, l)oth Ijccausc disputes and dissensions 
arise iteeuliarly from qn alliance, founded on marriage, and 

• ause qui'stions between two comuiouwealths are mostly 
[led> by war. Cf this we read a fatal instance in Setip- 
e. For after the d<^ath of Solomon, who had married 
the king of Egypt’s daughter, bis son Kehoboam wagod a 
most disastrous war with Shishak, king of the Egy^^tians, 
who utterly subdued him.® Moreover, the mamage of 
liewis XIV., king of France with the daughter of Philip fV* 


» Chip. VI, Sec. 36. 


” 1 Kings xitr. ; 2 Cfarcu. aefi. 
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vwi iieed »>fr&f^h w^.* 1?e«ides ihes^ vary ma^y 

ioata&oaa wiay be read m history. 

^5. Th# form of the doInimo^ <mght to ben kept 'jne and 
ihfi i|ame,;and, conseqxiently, there shonld be bntoneMng, 
aztd that of the same sex, and the dominion shonld be in- 
diviflibie.* Blit as to mj sayings tliat the kin^s eldest son 
shonld' succseed liiiji father by right, or (if there be no issue) 
the nearest to him in blood, it is clear as itell from Chap, 
VI, Sec. 13, as l^ecause the eleolioa of the king made by' 
the muitibude should, if possible, last for ever. Otherwise 
it will necessarily hapj»eii, that the supreme authority of 
the dominion will freifUently pass to the multitude, whiuh 
is an extreme and, therefons exceiidingly dangerous change. 
But those w'ho, fiurn ihe bvet that the king is master of 
the dominion, and holds it by absolute right, infer that he 
can hand it over to whom -ht* pleases, and that, therefore, 
the king’s son is by right heir to the dominion, are greatly 
mistaken. For the king’s will has so long the force of law, 
as he holds the sword of the commonweall.li; for the right 
of dominion is limited by power only. Then‘fore, a king 
may iudetni aljdicate, but cannot hand th<‘ dominion over 
to another, unJ(*HS wdth the concurrence of the multitude or 
its stronger paii:. Ati<l that tliis may b«‘ more clearly 
understood, we must remark, tliut children are htors to tlieir 
parents, not by natural, but bv civil law. For by the 
|)ower of the commonwealth alone is anyone master of 
definite property. And, thereforf, bj’' the same pjwer or 
right, whereby the ■will of any man concerning his pi^ijHirty 
is held good, by the same also Ms will remains good after 
his own death, as long as the commonwealth endures. 
And this is the reason, why everyone in the civil state main¬ 
tains after death the samy right as he had in his lifetime, 
Ijecause, as we saitb it is not by his own power, but by that 
of the commonwealth. wMch is everlasting, tliat in can 
decide anything about his propt'riy. But the king's case 
is qmte different. For the king’s will is the civil law it¬ 
self, and the king the ,c-ommonwealth itself. Therefore, by 
the the king, the commonwealth is in a manner 

I 

^ Tbs w»r between France and Spain, terminated by the ^rst peace 
of Ahc-la-CbapeHe, 1665. . . 

a C^i. VI. Sec, S7. 
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dead, aikd mil state xuLtorall/ returns to s%itiM)£ 
riatuA. and consequeatly the supreme autibon^ 

which can, therefore, lawfully lay jsi^w 

a^ abolish old laws. Arfd so it appears thai no mm 
succeeds the king by right, hut him whom the mul^tude 
wills to be sdcoe^sor, or in a theocracy, such as ^ 4M^n- 
wealth of the Hebrews once was, him. whoiU;<3kid has 
chosen hy a prophet. *We might hkewise inlor this fwtn 
the fact that the king’s sword, or right, is in reahly the 
will of Uje multitude itself, or its stronger part j or .else 
from the fact, that men endowed with reason never so 
utterly abdicate their right, that they cease to he men, and 
are accounted as sheep. But to pursue this further is 
unnecessary. ♦ 

26. But the right of religion, or of worshipping <3od, no 
man can transfer to another. However, we have treated 
of tills point at length in the last chapters of our 13ieo- 
logico-Political Treatise, which it is superfluous to repeat 
here. And herewith I claim to have reasoned out the 
foundations of the best monarchy, though briefly, yet with 
sufficient clearness. But their mutual intordopondenoe, 
or, in other words, the proportions of my dominion, any¬ 
one will easily I’omark, who will be at the pains to obseiv^e 
them as a whole with some attention. It remains only 
to warn the reader, that I am here conceiving of that 
monarchy, which is instituted by a free multitude, for 
which alone these foundations can .serve. Fora multitude 
that has grown used to another forai of dbminion wUl not 
l>e able without great danger of overthrow to plucjr up the 
accepted foundations of the whole dominion, and change its 
3ntire fabric. 

And what we have written will, jierhaps^ be received 
vmli derision by thoSe who limit *to the populace paly the 
vi(;es^winch are inherent in all mortals; and use such 
phrases as, “ the mob, if it. is not frightened, insphpes no 
little fear,” and “ the populace is either a humble slavp, or 
a haughty master,” and “it has no^truth or |udga4eni,” 
etc. But all have one common nature. Only we are 
deceived by power and reflnement. Whence it comes that 
when two do the same thing wo say, “ this man nmy do it 
with impunity, that man may not; ” not because the deed. 
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tMni ^ doa* is dlff€ii*€m.t. Hatiglitmoss is ,% tmw 

perty of “r^dera. Mon. are hatigll^» but W teas^ ox an 
app6i3itiooD.t for a year; bo'sr ^ucn more t&en nobles^ that 
mre tb^r ixonoiirs eternal! But their arrogance is glossed 
oTinr with importance, luniry, profusiojx, i^d a kmd of 
harmrniy of vices, and a certain coltiTat^ foHy, and 
el^aht Tillanjrso that vices, each of yrhich looked at 
S6|>ailately is foul and vile, because it is then most con* 
smcuotiis, appear to the inexperienced and untaught honour* 
able and*1>ecoining. ** The mob, too, if it is not frightened, 
inspires no little fear; ” yes, for lilHt!rt.y and slavery are 
not easily mingled. ' Lastly, as for the populace being 
devoid of truth and judgment, that is nothing wonderful, 
smce the chief business of^ the dominion is transacted be¬ 
hind its back, and it can but make conjectures from the 
little, which cannot lx? hidden. For it is an uncommon 
virtue to suspend one’s judgment. So it is supreme folly 
to wish to transact everything Ixhind the backs of the 
citwens, and to ex}»cct that they will not judge ill of the 
same, and will not give evcirthing an unfavourable inter¬ 
pretation. F<.*r if the populfwe could moderate itself, and 
suspend its judgment about things with wliich it is im- 
peifectly acquainbd, or judge rightly of things by the 
little it Icnows already, it would surely be more fit to 
govern, than to be governed. But, a.s we said, all have 
the same nature. All grow haughty with rule, and cause 
fear if. they do not feel it, lind everywhere truth is 
generally transgressed by enemies or guilty people; espe¬ 
cially where one. or a few have masterg, and have respect 
in trials not to justice or truth, but to amount of wealth. 

28. Bosses, paid soldiers, that are accustoined'^> military 
discipline, and can support- cold aiiyd hunger, are likely to 
despise a crowd of <‘itizens as vary inferior for storming 
towns or fighting pitched battles. But that my dominion 
is, therefore, more unhappy or less durable, no one of 
sound mind will affirm. But, on the contrary, everyone 
that judges things faii-ly will admit, that that dominion is 
the most durable of all, which can content itself with pre- 
Barring what it has got, without coveting what belongs to 
othorsy and strives, therefore, most eagerly by^every means 
to avoid war and preserve peace. 
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29, 3ut I admit that the coutieels ol a 
caiz h£4l7 be concealed, Bnt evei^onp wHl aM 

with me that It is far better for the right conns^s a 
dominion to be loiown to its enemies, than for the €vil 
secrets of tyi^nts ,to l)e concealed from the citiaemsu, 3]hey 
who cmi tn*at secretly of the affairs of a dominion have it 
absolutely niidcr their authority, and, as tlioy plot against 
the enem;^ in time of war, so do they against the eifeaens 
in time of peace. Now tliat this secrei'y is often service¬ 
able to a dominion, no one can deny; but that Without it 
the said dominion cannot subsist, no„ one will ever lirove. 
But, on the contrary, to entrust a^ffairs of state absolutely 
to any man is quite inconqiatible with the mamtenan^ of 
liberty; and so it is folly 1o choose to awdd a small loss 
by means of the gn'atcst of evils. But the |>er|ietual re¬ 
frain of those who lust aft<T absolute doniiniou is, that it 
is to the essential inkfn^st of the cominouwtiiiltb tJuit its 
business Iw se<Tetly transacted, and other liki* pr«^tenees, 
which end in the more hateful a slavery, the more they are 
clothed with a show of ulilily. 

30. Lastly, although no duiniuLon, as far as I know, has 
over Ixnen founded on all th(; condithois we have mentioned, 
yet from exi»erienw* itself we shall he aide prow that 
this form of monarchy is the b.*8t, if we consider the causes 
of the preservation ami overthrow of uixy dominion that is 
not barbarous. But this I could not do witliout greatly 
wearyiiig tlie r«'a<ler However, 1 cannot, jxass over in 
sileut‘C one instance, that .seems worth reim.*mberuig: I 
mean the dominion of the i\rragom‘se, who showed a sin¬ 
gular loyalty towards their kings, and witli equal constancy 
preserved 'unbroken the constitution of tlui kingdom^ For 
as soon as they had ca*t off tlie slavish yoke of the Hoora, 
they revived to choose themselves a king, but on what 
conditK>ns they could not quite make up their minds, and 
tliey therefore determinexl to consrilt the sovemgn poi^tiff 
of Borne. He, who in this matter certainly l>ore mmself 
as Christ’s vicar, blamed them for so obstanaiely wishii^ 
to choose a king, unwamtHl by the example of the Hebrews. 
However, if Jhey would not-change their minds, he 
advised them not to choose a Idng, without first institui^ng 
customs equitable and suit«.ble to the national genius, and 
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abor^ he wQtild baTe ibem create some supreme cotmezl» 

to balance l3j,e Iring’s powear like the ophors lice- 

^iKidiilaiiS) and to hare al>ao}ute right deteiimine the ' 
disputes, which might arise* between the king and the 
dtisens. So then, following this adidce, they establislied 
the laws, wimdi seemeti to thopn most wjuitabie, of which 
the anpreme intej^reter, and therefore supreme jpd^, was 
to be, not the king. Imt tljte council, wTidch thej call the 
Seyenloen, and whoso president has the title ol Justice.^ 
This Justaec then, and the Sevenieen, who are chosen for 
life, aot'by Tole but by lot, have the absolute right of re¬ 
vising and annulling all senten<*es passtd upon any citiacn 
by other courts, civil or ecclesiastical, or by the king him¬ 
self, so that every citizen ha^l the right to summon the- 
king himself before this oouneib Moreover, they once had 
the right of eloding and dej^osing the king. But after the 
lapse of many y<'a.r« the king. Bon Pedro, who is called the 
logger, by camvassing, bril>ery, promises, and every sort of 
practice, at length proenred the revocation of this right. 
And as soon as he gained his iK>int, he cut off, or, as I 
would sooner believe, wounded his hand before them all, 
saying, that not without the loss td royal blood could sub¬ 
jects be allowed to choose their kiiig.^ Yet he effected this 
chan^, but upon this condition, “ Tiiat the subjects have 
had and shall have the right of taking arms against any 
violence whatever, wheniby any may wish to enter upon, 
the dominion to their hurt, nay., against tlic king liimself, 
or the prince, his heir, if Im thus encroac;h.” which 
condition they certainly rather rectified than abolished that ^ 
right. For, as wm have shown (Chajp. TV. Secs. 5, 6), a 
king can be deprived of the power of ruling, not by the 
civil iu»w, 1>ut by the law of war, in other words the sub¬ 
jects may resist his violence with’^violcnce. Besides this 
condition they stipulated otliers, which do not con<^rn pttr 

* Seb Hallani’a “ History of tbo Middle Ages,” Chap, IV., for the 
oonstitatiotial history of Arragon. Halltim calls the Justisathe Jas- 
tioiarj^, bat the iiteru translation, Jostiee, seems warranted >by our own 
iiac of the word to designate certain Judges. 

’* Halfaun says, that the king merely cut the obnoxious PritUige of 
Union, which he deacribes rather differently, thron'gh with his swtxrd. 
The il^ivJlc^ of Union was so utterly en^ioated from the records of 
the hingdMn, that its preoiae words hate neter been recovered,” 
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present design. HaTin^ l)y these enstonus ^edl 
a'co^tl^tlon to the mxxid of all, they continued iox en'in- 
.credihh> Tength, of time imhamed, the king’s doyalty to* 
wards his subjects being as*great as theirs towards him. 
But after that the kingdom feU by inheritance to I’erdi* 
nand of Castile, who hrst had the surname of Oathohc; 
this liberty of the Arragonese began b> ^displease the 
Castilians, who therefore ceased not to urge Ferdinand to 
abolish th^se rights. But he, not yet being aocustomod to 
absolute dominion, dared make no such attempt, but re¬ 
plied thus to Ms counsellors: that (not to mention that he 
had received tho kingdom of Arragon.on those terms, which 
they knew, and had most solemnly sworn to observe tho 
same, and that it was inhuman to break his word) he was 
of opinion, that his kingdom would be stable, as long as its 
safety was as much to tho subjects’ as to the king’s inte¬ 
rest, so that Jicitiier the king should outweigh the subjects, 
nor yet the suhjects th(' king; for that if oi^er party were 
too powerful, the weaker would not only try to recover its 
former ecpiality, hut in vexation at its injury to retaliate 
ujwn the other, whence would follow the ruin of either or 
both Which very wise language I could not enough 
wonder nt, had it j^rom^tnl from a king accustomed to 
command not freemen hut slaves. Accordingly tho Arra¬ 
gonese retained their Hbertiea after the time of F(»rdinand, 
though no longer by right but ly the favour of their too 
jxjwerful kings, until the r«eigiiof Philip H., who oppressed 
them with l>ettcT luck, but. no less cruelty, tlian be did the 
United Provinces And although Philip HI, is suppoi^ 
to have restored everything to its former jmsition. y^ the 
ArragoneB<{, partly from eagerness to flatter th^ powerful 
(for it is folly to kick againsi the pricks), partly fzmn 
terror, have kept nothing >)ut the specious names and 
empty j^orras of liberty. 

31. We conclude, therefore, that the multitude* inay 
preserve under a king an ample enough liherty j if it con¬ 
trive that the king’s power be determined by the fols 
power, and preserved by the defence of the multltdde 
itself. And this was the single rule which I foBpwect in 
laying the foundations of monarchy. 
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OF AEISTOCRAOY. 

S O fSr .of monarchy. But now we will say, on what 
plan an aristocracy is to be framed, so tliat it may be 
lasting. We have dc-fincd an aristocratic dominion as that, 
which is hold not by one man, but by certain persons 
chosen out of the multitude, whom we shall henceforth call 
patrimns. I say expressly, “ that which is held by certain 
persons chosen.” For- the chief difference between this 
and a democracy is, that the right of governing dej>ends in 
an aristocrac’iy on election only, but in a democracy for the 
most part on some right either congenital or acquired ^ 
fortune (as we shall explain in its place); and therefore, 
although in any dominion tlio entire multitude be received 
into the number of the patricians, provided that right of 
theins is not inherited, and does not descend by some law 
to others, the doiniiuon will for all that bo quite an aristo¬ 
cracy, l)ecauBe none are received into the iiumber of the 
patricians save by express election. But if these chosen 
persons were but two, each of them will iry to be more 
powerful tlian the other, aud from the too greats' power of 
each, the dominion will easily be split into two factions; 
and in like manner into three, four, or five factions, if 
three, four, or five persons were put into possession of it. 
But the factions will he the weakjpr, tlie more there are to 
whom the dominion was delegated. And hence ^t follows, 
that to secure thesbtability of an aristocracy, it is necessary 
to consider the proportionate size of the actual dominion, m 
order to determine the minimum number of patricians. 

2. liet it be supposed, then, that for a dominion of mo* 
derate .size it sufifices to be allowed a hnnd^ of the best 
men, and that upon them has been conferr^ the supreme 
authority of the domitiiDn, and that they ha^ consequently 
the rig^t to elect their patrician collieagu,es, when any of 
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t^enimber die. l^ese men ‘wOl^eeirtaiipily endei^^^ 
sec^ure tlim euocesfiion to their chiidren ot 
And thnS tho ^ijwemo authoritjr of ■ the domiinon ’wiil 
ali^ye be with those, whom tortuno has made chiiihren or 
kius^men to paincians. And, as out of a htmdred 
rise to oflioe bj fortune, hardly thi*ee are found thai ejteel 
in Imoqviedf^c and ^counsel, it will thus eonlV'to jwbss, that 
the authority t>f the dominion will rest, not with a hxmdrfed, 
but only with two or three who excel >>y vigour of mind, 
and who will easily draw to themselves eveiythihg, and 
each of them, as is tho wont of human greed, will be able to 
prepare tho way to a monarchy. Aftd so, if we make a 
right calculation, it is necessary, Ihat the supreme autho¬ 
rity of a <iominion, whose size re«juires at least a hundred 
first-rate men, should be conferred on not less than five 
thousand. h\)r by this juoportion it will never fail, Init a 
hundred shall }>e found i‘xwUing in mental vigour, that is, 
on the ln'|»oth<*si« that, out of fifty that seek and obtain 
office, one will always be found not less than first-rate, besKjjps 
others that imitate the virtues of tho first-rate*, and are 
therefijre worthy to rule. 

3. Tlui piitrii-ians are most connuonly citizens of one city, 
which is the head of the whole dominion, so thatr the 
commonwealth or republic, has its name from it, as once 
that of Ihfmo, and now tliose of Venice, G^moa, etc, But 
the republic of the Dutch bus its name, from an eutire pro¬ 
vince, wl^enco it arises, that'the subjects of this d<j*ininioYi 
enjoy a greater lil>erty, ISow, before wo can deiormine the 
foundations on which., this aristocratic dominion ought to 
rest, we must observe a very great difference, which exists 
between the dominion which is conferred on one 'man and 
that which is conferred on a sufficiently large cottndl. 
For, in th'e first place, the jwver of one man is (as we saiid, 
Chap. VS. Sec. 5) ver}' inadequate to support the entire 
dominion; but this no one, without manifest absurdity,, can 
affirm of a sufficiently large council. For, in dedatiag the 
council to be sufficiently large, one at the same time dexjdes, 
that it is inadequate to support the dominion. A 
therefore, is aJto^ther in need of counsellors, but a eoundl 
like this U not^so in the least. In the second place, Idn^ 
are mortal, but councils are everlasting. And'so the p^^r 
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&f th^ doi3^l^oii'wl)ach Jia6 ootie Ibeeii tran^eired to a 
enoii^^daHiicai ntjver reTorts to the tinjdtitiide. But ihi« is 
otherwise iu a monarchy, ab we show! (^ha^, VH. 
StKS. 25), "Thirdly, a kin^s dominion is often on suf¬ 
ferance, whether from his minority, sickness, or old age, or 
fe-om other causes; but the power of a1?ouh<sil of this kind, 
on the conf remains always one and the same^ In the 
fourth place, one man’s will is Tery flu»ituating and incon¬ 
stant ; and, therefore, in a monarchy, all law is, indeed, the 
explicit will of the king (as w^e said, Chaj^ VIL Sec* 1), 
Imt not every will of the king ought to be law i but this 
cannot be said of thi will of a sulEficiontly numerous council, 
For since the council itstdf, as we have just shown, needs 
no counsellors, its every explicit will ought to be law. And 
hence we conclude, tliat the dominion Oojifeiivd upon a 
large enough council is absolute, or aj>proa/‘hois nearest to 
the aosoiute. For if there 1)0 any absolute dominion it is, 
in fact, tliat which is held by an entire rnultilude, 

4. Yet in so far as tliis aristocratic dominion never (as 
Has just bet'u shown) reverts to the multitude, and there is 
under it no consultation with the multitude, but, without 
qualihcation, every will of the council is law% it must be 
couiddered as quite absolute, aud therefore its foundations 
ought to rest tnily on the will and jmigment of tlie said 
council, and not on the waK'hfulness of the multitude- 
since the latter is excluded from giving its advice or its 
vote. Ibo reason, then, why in practice aristocuacy is not 
absolute* is tliat the multitude is a cause of b^ar to the 
rulers^ and therefore succeeds in rejaining for itself some 
liVierty, 'which it asserts aud holds as its own, if not by an 
express Jaw, yet on a tacit understanding. » 

5. it is . manifest t]^at this kind of dominion 
win Iwm the Iw'st {lossible condition, if its institutions ar® 
such that it mosl^ nearly aiiproaches the absolute'.'-that is, 
that the multitude is as little as jKissible a cause of fear, 
and retains no liberty, but such as must neccsBarily be as¬ 
signed it by the law of the dominion itself, and is therefore 
not sq much a right of the multitude as of the whole 
dominion, asserted and maintamed by the aristocrats only 
as their own. For thus practice agrees best with theoiy, 
as appears from the last section, and is also self-evident* 
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¥V>r 'vre caamot doubt that the dominion mts the tesa 
the pfttridanfi, the more rights the oommona assert pot 
themselresjiiBcich as those which the colorations of artisans 
m Iiower G-emany, commonly caHea Guilds, generally 
possess. 

6. But the commons need not apprehend any danfl^ of 
a hat-efeil slavery from this form of dominion, meroly be¬ 
cause it is coiiferr^ on the council absolutely. For the will 
of so large a council cannot be so much determined by lust 
as by reason 5 i> because men are drawu asunder by^ ev£l 
passion, and cannot l)e guided, as it wore, by one mind, 
except so far as theydesii\‘ things hone arable, or that have 
at least an honourable appearance. 

7. In determining, then, the foundations of an aristo¬ 
cracy, it is above all to 1 m* observed, that they should rest 
on the sole 'wdll and power of the supreme eouncil. so that 
it may lx? as independ<,‘nt as possibl#^, and l>c in no danger 
from the multitude. In order to determine those founda¬ 
tions, wliieh am to rest, I say, upon the sole will and jx>wer 
of the council, lot us sec wliat foundations of peace are 
l>eculiar to monarchy, and unsuitt^d to this form of do- 
niimon. For if we substitute for these oqtiivalont fotmda- 

H^ions fit for an aristocracy, and leave the rest, as they,are ' 
already laid, wo shall have reiuotod without doubt oveir 
cause of seditions; or, at ](»ast, this kind of dominion will 
be no less safe than the raonarc'hicral, but, on the contrary, 
BO much the more so, aiid of so much hotter a condition, as, 
without danger to pfiacc and lilx*rty, it approaches nearf^r 
than monarchy to the ,jibs<dut,e (Secs, 3, 6). For the greater 
the right of the supreme authority, the more the form of 
dominion agrees with the dictate of reason (Chap. IIX 
Sec. 5'), and, therefore, fhe fitter it^is te maintain peace 
and lil)ert,y. Let us run through, therefore, the points we 
state'd iniour sixth chapter, l)eginning with the ninth sec¬ 
tion, that we may reject what is unfit for this kind of 
dominion, and see what agrees with it, ' , ' 

8. That it is necessary, in the first place, to found and 
fortify one or more cities, no one can doubt. But tl^t city 
is above all to be fortified, which is the head of the whedd 

C 

* Ought xtot this Twfiirenes to bs to Chap, Ith Sec. C f 
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4£»miutfn, a&d also iihiose that are <m Its frontiers^ 
that wJbich is the head of the whole dommioa, and haa 
eap(reme light, otight to be iitore power^ t|^ the rest 
But uuder thie him of domihiou it is q^tdte unnecessary to 
divide all the inhabitants into clans. 

9. As for the military, sinoe under this d<5minion equality 
is not to b^ looked for amoug all, but between tl^ patri¬ 
cians only, and, in particular, the power bf the patnedans is 
greater than that of the commons, it is cer^iin that it 
makestfio didffcrenoe to the laws or fundamental principles 
of this dominion, that the military be formed of others 
besides subjects.^ But it is of the first importance that no 
one be admitted into the numl^er of the patricians, that has 
not a proper knowledge of the art of war. But for the 
subjects to be excluded, as some would have it, from mili¬ 
tary service, is surely folly. For besides that the military 
pay given to subjects remains within the realm, whereas, 
on the contrary, what is jiaid to a foreign soldiery is alto¬ 
gether lost, the greatest strength of the dominion is also ^ 
thereby weakened. For it is certain that those fight with 
peculiM valour who fight for altar and hearth, "Whence, 
also, it is manifest that those arc no less wrong, who lay 
d 01 ^^a that military conmifmders, tribunes, centurions, etc.^ 
should be chosen from among the patricians only. For^ 
with what courage will those soldiers %ht who ar«> deprive d * 
of all hoj»e of gaining glory and advancement V But, on ihS* 
other hand, to establish a law»forbidding the patricians to 
hire foreign soldiers when circumstances require it, whether 
to defend themselves, and suppress seditions, or for any 
other reason, besides being inconsiddirate, would also be re* 
puguant to the supreme right of the p^triciaqs, concerning 
which see Secs. 3, 4, J of this chapter. But the general of 
a single army, or of the entire militai^, is to he chosen 
but in time of war, and among the patneians oii^, and is 
to hold the command for a year at most, without power of 
being continued therein, or afterwards reappointed. For 
tHs law, necessary as it is under a monarchy, is so above 
sB under this kind of dominion. For although it is much 
easier,* as we have said above, to transfer &e dominion 


^ Cf. Qii^ FX. Sec. 10. 
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from me man to another than from a free ootmdl to' one 
man j'yet it does oft-en happen, that patridians are sn'bdtied 
hr their o-^sp gwrals, and tJmt to the much greater ham 
of the oommonwcaJth. For trhen a monarch is removed, 
it is hut a change of tjrant, not of tlie form of doimiriion; 
hat, 'under an aristocracy, this cannot happen, without an 
upspttigtg of the form of dotninifm, and a ftlaughter of the 
greatest meu. Of which thing Kome has oiTer^ t}te most 
mournful examples. Bat our reason for .saying that,tihder 
a monarchy, the militia should serve without my, is here 
inapplicable. For since th(‘ subjects are from 

giving their ad vice or votes, they arc to he rt^clconed as 
I’orei^ers, and arc, thertifore, to hired for service on no 
worse terms than foreigner.s. And there•i.s in this case no 
danger of their being distinguished ahove the re.st hy the 
2 >atricians: nay. further, to avoid the jairtial judgment 
which everyone is apt to form of his own <*xpioits, it is 
wiser tor the i>alrichjns to assign a fixed payment to tho 
soldiers for iheir service. 

ll>. Furthermore, for this same rtason, that all hut the 
patricians {ir«* foreigners, it cainnot 1 k‘ without dang^^r to 
the whole d«»niiniou, that the land.'j and houses and the 
igvhole soil should remain public property, and 1«* let to,the 
mhahitant.s at a yearly rent. For the suf>jects having no 
nart in the dominion would easilj’, in bad times, all forsake 
their cities, if they aaild carry whtTe they jdoased what 
goods they possess. And, therefore, lands and farms are 
not to Ik* ret, but sold to the subjects, y(‘t on condition that 
they* pay evejy year an aliquot 2 »art< of the year’s produce, 
etc., as in don** in Holland. 

11. Thes*' points oonsidered, I proceed k* the fouudationa 
on which t-he supreme (;ouncil should rest and he esta« 
blished. We have shown (See. 2) that, in a nwKlerato-Biajed 
dominion, this councdl ought to have about five thousand 
members. And so we must look for means of preventing 
the dominion from gradually getting into fewer naTvds, and 
of insuring, on the contrary, tliat the num1x*r of membet^ 
increased in j>roportion to the growth of the donpinion 
itself; and, next, that between the patricians, eauahty be 
as far as possible maintained; and, further, that tne|’e may 
be d 2 >eed and expedition in Iheir eounsels, and that they' 
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tend to ik<s general good; and, tliat t}ie power oi tlie, 
'‘^atriesana or council exceed the power of the imiltitude» jet 
bo that the multitude suffer no harm therehj. 

12. But jealousy causes a gteat difficulty iu maiutainmg 
our first point. For men are, ae we bare said, by nature 
enemies, so that howeyor they be associated, and tiouud 
tc^ether by la^, they still retain thmr nature. And hence 
I think it is, that dmoc/racies change iiit<y aristocracies, and 
these at length into monarchies, For I am fully jwrsuaded 
that JK'^st aristocracies were formerly democracies. For 
when a given multitude, in search of fresh territorres, has 
found and cultivatec^ them, it retains, as a whole, its equal 
right of dominion, bwause no man gives dominion to 
, anotlier spontaneously. ♦But although every one of them 
tliiuVs it fair, that he should liave the same right against 
another that that olher has against him, h»» yet -t-hinks it 
unfair, that the foreigners that join them sliould have equal 
right in the dominion with 4bhomselves, who sought it hy 
their own toil, and won it at <he price of their own blood. 
And this not even the- foreigners themselves deny, for, of 
course, they migrate thither, not to hold dominion, but for 
the benefit of their own private business, and are quite 


satisfied if they are but allowed the liberty of transacting 
that business in safety. But meanwhile the multitude is 


8 


augmented by the inllux of foreigners, who gradually ac¬ 


quire the national manners, until at last they are distin- 
guisbed by no other cUffcTcnco than that of incapacity to 
get. office; and while their number daily increases, that of 
the citinens, on the contrary, is by many causes diminished. 


For families often die out, and some ^rsous are di.squali- 


fied for (their crim<^R, and a great many ar.^ driven by 
domestic poverty to neglect affairs of state, and meanwhile 
the more pow(‘rful aim at notluhg else, but to, govern 
alone; and thus the dominion is gradually limited Jo a few, 
and at length by jfaction to one. And here we might add 
other eaufees that destroy dominions of this sort; but .as 
they are well known, I pass them hy, and proceed now to 
srat^, the. laws hy which this domiaion, of which we are 
treating, ought to he maintained. 

13. primary law of this dominion ought to he that 
which determines the proporidoxmte numbers of patricians 
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aaod mtdtittide. For a protx^on .(^. 1) cmght to l>e 
maintamed beb^eeu the multitude atid the patrieiaiaiiii eo 
that with «the iucreaee of the former the number of 
latter should be raised. 'And this proportion (in accord- 
ajme with our remarks in the second section} ought to be 
about fifty to ‘one* that is, the inequality between the 
members of each should never be greater^ For (Sec. I) 
without destroying the form of dominion, the number of 
patricians may be greater than the number of the multi- 
titude. But there is no danger except in the smallness 
of their number. But bow it is to be provided that this 
law be kept unbroken, I will presen ^y show in its own 
place. 

14. Patricians, in some placea are chosen only out of 
particular families. But it is ruinous to lay this down 
ex|>re8sly*by law. For not to mention that/ families often 
die out, and that* the oth«T families can never l>e excluded 
without disi'race, it is also repugnant t(.> tiie form of this 
dominion, that the dignity of patrician should be hereditary 
(Sec. 1). But on this system a doiuinion seems rather a 
democracy, such as we have doscribetl in Sec*. 12, that is in 
the hands of very few citizens. Bui, on the other hand, 
to jjrovide against the patricians choosing their own sons 
and kinsmen, arid therel>y against the right of dominion 
remaining in particular families, is impossible, and indeed 

-absurd, as I sliall show (Sec. 39). But provided that 
they hold that right by no express law, aiivl that the 
rest (I ir: *a,n, such as are horn withm the dominion, and 
use the vulgar tongue, and have not a foreign wife, and 
are not infamous, noi servajits, nor earning their living by 
any servile trade, among which are to l)e reckoned those of 
a wine-merchant, or brewer) are not excluded, the form of 
the dominion wiU, notwii/hstanding, be retained, and it will 
be pi»8sible to maintain the proportion between the patri* 
ciaus aiid tbe multitude. 

15. But if it 1)6 further by law apx>ointed thatrno young 
men be chosen, it will never happen that a few families 
hold the right of government in ^eir hands. And, there¬ 
fore, be it by law appointed, that no man that ^s not 
reached his tliixtieth year be put on the list of candidates. 

^6, Thirdly, it is next to be ordained, that all the 
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patrieiaos must Ixf assembled certain fixed times in a 
particular part, of the dtj, and that whoever does not 
- attend the council, unless he be hindered bv illiu^s or some 
'■ j)ubiie business, shall be finou some consiclerable amount. 
For, were it otherwise, most of thorn would neglect the 
public, for the sako of Ihoir own j)rivat€» affiairs. 

17. Let this eouu<‘irs ftinotions be to pass aiid^repeal 
laws, and to !:ljoose their ])atrimn colleagues, and all the 
ministers of fho dominioii. For he, that lias supreme 
right, a| we havi' d»^cided that this comicil has, cannot give 
to anyone autliority to juiss and rq>oal laws, without at the 
same time abdicatii^ his ow'u right, ami transferring it 
to hiiii, to whom h<' gives that power. Fur he, that has 
but for one day only authority to pass and repeal laws, is 
able to change the eiftire form of the dcuniiiion. But one 

u, without fori'eitiiig one’s supreme right, teinporarily 
entrust to idbers the dailv busiiicKS of dominion to be sid- 
iuiuister(‘d according to the, estaldished Jaws. Fujther- 
mure, if the lilini^t^‘rH of doniinivci wore chosen by anv 
other but thiH <‘uunci], tlieu its members vonld be more 
propt*rly called wards than jaitriciuns. 

18. Hence soim^ are ucepstonied to eroalefor the<'oui»cil 


a ruler or juince. eitht*r for life, as the A^niotians, or for a 
fimejas the Cltuioese; but vot with such great preeantions, 
as make it clear onougli, that it is not d<me uitJioul great 


risk. And assuredly we lauiiof doubt ]»nt that the do¬ 
minion tijerebv a])pro',u-hes the^nuniarchiea! form, and as 
far as wt* can conjtHdun* fj’om their histoi ies, it was done 
. for no oth«‘r reascui, than thtit befon' the institution of 




t‘i^h*'Se councils they had lived under di ruler, or doge, as 
ayinder a king. And so the ereatiiui of a ruler is^ necessary 
»*reqmsitC3 indeed for the partieular nation, but not for the 
aristoiTatic d<}minion considered infitself. • 


19. But, inusnuu'h as the supreme authority pf this 
don.inion rests witlf this council as a wliole, not with every 
individual raciuber of it (for otiierwiso it would be but 
the gathering of an uudiseijdined mob), it is, tlicrefore, 
neaessary that all tho patricians be so bo\ind by the hws 
iis to fofm, as it were, one body governed by one mind. 
Bat Iho laws by themselves alone are weatc and easily 
[ broken, when their vindicators are the very persons who 
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ai*e to transgress lliem, and tlie only ones -wlio are to 
take ■warning hy tlic punishment, and must punish tiimr 
colleagues in order hy fear of the same punishment to 
restrain their own dt‘sire: for all tliis involves a great ah- 
Kurdity. And. therefore., nu^aiiH must In* sought to preserve 
order in tliis sajtreJne eouiieil 'ind k('e[> un]>rok<'n the coaisU- 
tutiog ef the dominion, «i» i d yet the great**8t ]>ossi|)le 
equality may exist hehveeii j jlri'-ians. ^ 

20. I>ut sijum', from a single ruler or prince, able also to 
vote ill the dehatet^, tiion* minsi neeefcisariiy arise^a great 
iniNpifilitr, espe<'ially on a.«'count of the ]»ower, whi h must 
of necessity Ix' granted liim, in ord»'r t.o tMia'hle him to 
discharge his duty in sidetv; thert‘fore, if we consider tVic* 
whole matter ariglit, nothing ea i he di'vistxl more useful 
to the geiii*ral welfare than tin- instilutiiui of another 
council of certain patri<*iatis suh<»rdimite l-o the supreme 
council, wlU'se only dutv slioitld he to see that the c<»uHti- 

t • 

tutiou, as far as it conct-rns tlic c<uuicils inifl mnnsters of 
th<Hh»iiiinion,hokept unhrok»‘ii, and uho^iumld, thttrefore, 
have autlmrity to bumiuon t<* judgment, jj^id, iiieon/ormity 
■with estalilislmd law, to (‘ondenui Jin\ delilupieut who, as a 
miiiistiT ol the dominion, 1ms tiMn>gressed the laws eou- 


ceniing his otfice. And these jiurriejans we sluill hereafter 
call svudies, 

21. And tliey are to In* .-tioseu for life. For, uerc they 
to he chosen lor a tiiec. s<» that lliev should afierward> he 
eligihle for other othi'e.'i hi the dominion, we slimild tall 
into tin' very ahsurditi which we haie jus? pointed out in 
the nineteenth st'ctioii. Ihil lest lliev should hoeom<‘quite 
haughty hy v‘(*ry long rule, none are to In* eloeted to thi^ 
office, hut i lioHO wlu» liu v<‘ reached thei r sixtieth \ ear or morQ 
and have diselmrgi’d tli*‘ duties of senattU’, (d which Ivdowv 

22. t)f thest‘, too, ue shall eiinili determine thenuiuher, 
consider tliat these s\ntli<;s stand to the pat.rh'iaii& in 

‘nw same rehition as tin* whoh', body of jial.t-ieians togetlier 
does to tin* multitude, which they cannot, govern, if they 
are fewer tluin a j>r*)per mnnher. And, ibereforo, the 


uiunher of the syndics should he t<i tJiat of ](alridau8 its 
their iiumher is to that of thi* multitude, iliai is'l^Soc. IB), 
asi one to fiffy. 

23. Moreover, that tliis council may discharge its too- 
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in security, some portion of the soldiery must be 
assijjfned to it, and be subject to its orders. 

24. Tlie syndics and tdher ministers stature to have 

no salary, but sneli enioluuAintb, that they cannot malad- 
minster affairs of Htat<* without jjreat Joss to tbimiseives. 
For W'e cannot doubt tliat it is fair, that Ihe ministers of 
this hind of^;»nunioii sbould be aTvarflfNl a reconij^^se for 
their time, since tin* eommonfi are tM' majority in this 
dominion, and the \»!iiricians }< **»ter their safety, while 
they ti^otuselres ha\e no trouhie with affairs of slate, but 
enh with tijeir own orM^te ou(‘s. But since, on thd other 
y* lid, no man (Ciu., _ . 4) defends aiiotlxeris 

cause, save in so ■'^ar as he thereby bo]>es to establish 
own interi'st, things must, vS nee»‘ssi1j, l>e so o^^leTe^l that 
the niinisliM’s, who liate change of affairs of state, should 
most pursue tlieir own interest, when they are most watch¬ 
ful for th<* t^<‘i)eral }.joMd. 

25. To llie syndics tlien. whose ilutv, as we said, is to 
.'-‘t that the eiuj^tilntiou is kejd unbroken, the following 
ciuolunieiith are io lie uwnrded ; namely, that every house¬ 
holder that inhahits any ]>luee in the doxinnion, be bound 
to ]>ay ever\ year a euin of small valui'. say a »jua.rter of 
an oiinee of silw* t<i the SA’nrIies, lliat tiius diev iiiav 
know the niiiubei uf iuhabitaiits, and so obseiwe what 
proportion of then the ()iitri<‘iaiis eousfitute; and iie\jj(,. 
that ovi ry nt‘W' jiatrieian on bis ehrtion must pay the* 
syndics some lar^rt* sum, for in«tainv, tAAeiiiy ortweufy-live 
p.uiids oi silver. jSbiniover. that money, in ttliieh the 
almCTit patrieiaiis mean tljo^e who liavt' failed to attend 
the nieetiiijjf of tht* council) are eun^oiumd, is also to be, 
aw^ardetl^to the syudhs; and a p.irt, too, of tjie ^oods of ‘ 
defaulting miinisti*rs, ^ho arc bound to abide tlieir judg¬ 
ment., and w'ho are tintnl a eertaiii sum of mouef, or have 
tli<‘ir goods coufiscat 1, sliould bt> (buoted to them, not to 
ail iude^Mi, but Io those only who sit daily, and -whose duty 
it is to suniiuou the coum-jl of syndics, eoueeniing whom ’ 
SCO Sec. 28. But, in order that the council of symlicsmay 
always be maintained at its full numla-r, )>efore all other 
businef^h in tlu* sujiivme ( onncil, when it is assembled-nCT 
the usual tinu', iinpiirv is to be niiwle abont*this. TVliich, 
if the syndics in‘gh‘e,l., let it then devolve ii]>ou the presi- 
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dent, of the senate (concHirning which W€» shall soon' have 
occasion to speak), to admonish the supreme council on 
this head, to deufaud of the juvsident of the sjmdics'the 
reasoji of his silence, and to i£n.|uIro what is the supreme 
councirs oj^inion in the matter. But if the president of 
th€^ senate is likewise silt'iit, let the cas<'. he taken up hy the 
• president of the supreim* court of justice, he too is 
silent hy some other patrnjian, and h't him demand an 
explanation of their silenci* froTn th<‘ presidents of the 
senate and tlu* court of justice, as wi-U as from th(^i>resi- 
dent of the syutlh's. Lastly, that that law. whereby v>ung 
men are excluded> may likewise h«‘ strictly tfhKerved, it 
is to he appointed that all wlio have rcat'h<*d the llrrtieth 
y'car of their ago, and who arc j)<»f l»y express law excluded, 
are to haye their names hiscrihcd «>u a list, m prcseut'C of 
the syi»di<'s, and to receive from them, at a hxed price, 
some sign of tlie honour conferred on them, namely, that 
they may he (illowcd to wear a paritcul.ir ornament only 
permitted t.<; them, to (list iiigiiish them and make them to 
l)e lia.d in honour hy the rest; and, at tJu* same time, he it 
ordained, that in elections none may n(miinat<‘ as patrician 
anyom' wliose name is not iMs<Tihed on tie* g<*nera.J list, 
and tliat under a l^ea^y ]»eualty, j\iid, t'unher. let noono 
l>e alhjW"'! to reluse Ihe lunrden of a duty or ollice, wliich 
he is cho.>cn to Ismi*. Lastly, that all the ahsoint-ojy funda¬ 
mental laws of the dominion may he everlasting, it must 
ho ordiiin«*d that if amouehi «iie stijuvine council raise a 
question ti.bout any fundamental law, iis()f prohmgiug ihe 
command of any g(uieraJ <>i an army, or of dimmisliing the 
nuniher of jtal rit iaii'^, or flit' hloy In is guilty of 1,rc‘UHon, 
and not only is he to he coinlemindlo death, and ][ji»goods 
confiscate*!, hut souu* sign (d liis jamishim'nt is to rtunain 
visihh} iir ]>uhlic for an (4crnal m^unorial of t he event. But 
for the ('(uifuining (tf tlie other general^ rights of the do 
minion, it is enough, if it he only ordained, that no law 
•can he ivjMialed nor now' law' passed, unless first the collf^e 
of syndics, and then lliree-hmrths or four-fifths of the 
sujirenic council agrc'c thereto. 

26. Lei the right also of sumiimning the supreme council 
and proposiug'ihe msitters to he decided hi it, rest with t^e 
syndics, and let them likewise bo given the first plac^ in 
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the coimcil* hut without the right to vote. But before th^ 
take their seats, they must swear by the safety of that 
snpremo comioil and by the public libejrty, tjjuit they will 
strive with the utmost z^Psal to preserve unbroken the 
ancient laws, and to consult the general good. After which 
let them through theii’ secretary op^u tn dVder the subjects 
of discussiop.* • * 

27. But that all the patricians may h\vo equal authority 
in making de<u’(‘os and electing th(‘ ministers of the do- 
minioii, and tlial s]>eed and expedition in all matters may 
be |>ossible, the order obscTved by the Vt*netians is alto- 
get ht*r to l^e a]>]*r«^ved, for they appoint by lot a certain 
number of the eouiu-il to name the ministers, and when 
these liave named in ojfler the candidates for office, every 
patrician signifies by ballot his o)>iiiion, approving or re¬ 
jecting the ciindiduh'in qn<‘sti<m, so that it is not after¬ 
wards known, who vok'dan tins or that stms*'. Whereby 
it is contrived, not only that the authority of all tin* patri¬ 
cians in th<' decision is e<juu]. and that business is fjuickly 
desiiatched, but also, that everyom* has absolute liberty 
(winch is of the first, necessity in i*<miicils) to give Ms 
opinion witlnnit dunytT of unpopularity. 

But in the coiiu'-ils of syndics and the tdhor councils, 
the same ttrfler is io be obstTved, that noting is to Ik* by ^ 
ballot. But the ri*ght of con^.okintr the <*oiiiicil of syinlyif. 
and of proj»osiug the nuitters to be dccidi^d in the same 
might to belong to th<*ir presivlcut, who is to sit ev<‘ry day 
with ton or more other syndic,s, to hear the comflaints and 
secret accusations of tin* comnioiifi^igaiust the niiiusb‘rs, 
and to look after tin* ac‘<’users, if circumstances require, and 
to snnnjaoii the supreme council oven belbre ihe apjwinted 
time, if any cd them, judge that there is danger in the 
delay. Kow this )»resident and those who nuH'f with him 
every day are ftt ^>e appdntt'd by tlie supreme C(*uieil and 
out of the number of syndi<*s, not indeed ft>r life, but for 
six monthK, and thc*y must not have their term renewe4 
but afh*r thi‘ lajise of lhre,<* or four years. And these, as 
we said above, an‘ to be awarded the gotKls that are confis¬ 
cated and the j>ocuiiiarv fines, or some part of them. The 
lemaiuing points wMeh concern the syndics we will men¬ 
tion in their projier j>la(;es. 


* 
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20. The second council, which is siihortlinate to the 
supreme one, we will call the senate, and let it s duty he 
transact jmMic hnsiness, for insiance, to piiMish the laws 
of the dominion, to <irdcr th^ fortili<*ations of the cities 
aceordini' law, to confer imlitan” conimisriionR, toiinj:>ose 
taxes oil the subjedK iui<lap[>]j tin; hunie, to ftnsw’erforeign 
* einhasKi^s, and decide where embassies are to he sent. But 
l('t the aeiiial apjiomtin(*nt. of auilmsbadors Ik.* the duty of 
the supreme eouneil. For it is of the grv*a1est c<uiS(MpienC6 
to see that iiv» [nitrieiau he calleKl to any oftl<*e in thu domi¬ 
nion but by the supreme conueil ilself, lest, tlie patricians 
themHclves should tn to curiy favorr with the senate. 
Secondly, all m<itt<*rs are to he refernul to the supreme 
council, which in any way alter tin/<'xistingstate of things, 
a« the cleeiiling on ]M>ai‘o and war, ^Vlieixdore, that the 
senate's dt'crees concerning i»eaee and w'u,r may be valid, 
they must he continiictl by the 8ii]>reme (sninoil. And 
thcrcfori^ T Hluuild say, Ihat it bcUingetl to rlie supreme 
council only, not U» the senate, h) iin]MtH(*riew’‘ taxes. 

30. In determining tin* iiTimber of senators these jKiints 
are to he tahi'ii into consideration: lirst, that all the 
patricians slionld havi* an e<jnal ho]»e of :fjdning senatorial 
rank; secondly, tliat notwlthstandiug the .same senators, 
whose time (for which the) wt*re elected) is elitpsu'd, may 

cruitinued after a. short inteivnl, that so the dominion 
may always h(* govenied bv skilled and cxpericnml men; 
and lastly, that among the‘senators.many may he found 
illustrious’for wisdom and virtue. Ihit to Nceure all these* 
conditions, there cim Ik* no other means devised, than that 
^t?4lould he hv law appointed, that no one who has not 
rea<.*becl his fiftieth tear, he received into the number of 
senators, and tliat four hundred, rli^.t i.s al^out a twelfth 
part of the patricians, ho apjM>iiited for a year, and tliat' 
twp .year.. aft<T that year has elapsiKl, tli/- same Irtj'c^ipahle 
of i'e-ap]>oint.ineiit. For in this manner ahout a twelfth 
Jiart of the patri<-ians will hi* eonstuntly engaged in the 
duty of senator, with only short, intervening periods; ’and 
this number surely, together with tiiat. made up .l:iy the 
syndics, will ho little l<*sh tli^n the number of patricians 
that have attained their fiftieth year. And so all the 
patricians will always have a groat hoi>c of gaming the rank 
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of senator or syndic, and yet notwitbstanding, the same 
patrician^, at only short intervals, will always hold sena¬ 
torial rank, and (iiw'ording ,'fe what we said, Sec. 2) there 
wiU*tK3Ter he w'aiitiag in the^eiiate distin^shed men, ex- 
eelling in eoansel and skill. And '■‘eeauso this law cannot 
Ik! brok^jn without exciting great jealousy»on the part, of 
many patriciai^s, it needs no other safeguard fur its con¬ 
stant validity, tli an Ujat every patrician* w^lio has reached 
the ago we incutiuned, should oiler the proof thereof to the 
syndic^ who sbalJ ]mt his name on the list of candidates 
for the scnatoruii (bities, and read the na.m<‘ hefonj the 
supreme council, so^that he may <H‘eupy, wilhtho rest, of 
the same riuik, a pla<'e set ajijirt in t-liis suprtaue council 
for lus fellows, next to tip' pkwt' t*f tin; seiialK>r.«i. 

31. The eniolunu'nis oi tli*" senators should 1 m» of such a 
kind, that llieir jyrotit is.givatt'r from t.lian from 

wr.ar. And therefore let there he a.warded to tliein a hnn- 
drt^th or a fiftieth ])aK (d tlie nieiv'liandi.se exported 
.abroad from the dominion, orimporhidiiito it from abroad. 
For we cannot doubt, that bv thi.s means they w'ill, as far 
as they can, j>reser\e peace, and never desire to protract 
W’ar.^ And from this duty not, even (he senators themselves, 
il‘ any of th<MJi are iuercli.ait&, ought to be exempt.; for sueh 
an immuiiily cannot be granted witlnnit great risk to trade, 
as I tliiuk n«v one is ignorant. Nay, on the contrary, it 
must be by law ordaine*!, that no senator or ex-sen at of 
may fill any milit.arv ])o*<t; aaid further, that no out' may 
be declared general c»r ]»rietor, whieli oriicers* w'o said 
(t^ec. 9 ) were to be only a]>p<>inted in tim<' of w'ar, whose 
father or grandfat.her is a senator, o'^lias held the dignity 
of stuia^r within two yi^ars, AVliich law's we ctjnnot doubt, 
that the patricians vui^side the s*‘uate will defend with all 
their mi^t; and s<* it. will l>e tln^case, that the* .senators 
will alway,H have ^nore profit from ]H.*a(‘e than f^m w'ar, 
and will, thi'refore, never advise war, exeejtt the ut.most 
need of the dominion eom]to]K them. But. it in ay l>e oh-- 
jected to us, tliat on this sy.stmn, if, tliat is, syu<lic.s and 
senators .are to he allow'ed so givat profits, an aristocracy 
will be* as burdensome to the subjects as any monarchy. 
But not to mention tliat royat coui'ts require larger ox^ien- 
dltu]>«, and are yet not provided in order to secure peace* 
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and that i»«aco can never ho bought too deaa*; it is to be 
added, first, that a.11 that under a monarchy ia conferred on 
one or a few, is hero CAuiferretl upon very many. ’ Next 
tings and 'Ihcir ministers do not l:»ear the hurdtju of-'the 
dominion with the subjects, )>ut. under lliis form of donu- 
nion it is just* the reverse; for the patrie.iana, who are 
always^chosen from the rich, In^ar the largest share of the 
woigiit of Ibe eorAmonwcalth. Tjaslly, tin' hindeus of a 
inonarehy sjahig not s<.> much fi'oni its king’s <‘xpenditnre, 
as from its sec-ret j>olif;y. For th4>se burdens of a dominion, 
tliat are imposed on tlu* eitizeiis in order to secuiv* yxiaei* 
and liberty, great tbongh tbe\ ] h \ aro yet supjs'ritd and 
lightened by the usefuhieHs of [*eae<*, Wluit. natioJi over 
hod to pay so many and S(* liea-vv »taxt‘S as the Dutch V Yet 
it not only lias not been exhausted, but, on the oontmry, 
has been so inii^hty by its vvo.ilth, Ibat all euvit-d its go(^ 

fortune. It tIior*‘b>n‘ tbo burdens of a monarehv wereim- 

« 

]»OBed for the sake of jnuee, they would not oppress the 
citizens; but, ii.s 1 have it is from tin* secret poliey of 
that sort, of doiniui<m. that the subjects faint under their 
lord; that is, bMcausc the virtue (d kiiigs counts for more 
intime of war tbiiu in time (»f j»eace, and becaiis** they, who 
would reign ^'V tlieinselves, iuight alKUo'all b* tiwaud have 
their subjects poor; not to mention other things, which 
that most jirudcnt Dutchman Y. If.* formerly remarked, 
1l.>eeaus<,* they do not concern my design, whicii is only to 
descrilie tlu‘ bi'st state,of cv* rv kind domimon. 

32. Of the syndics ch< sen by the supreiiie council, some 
should sit in the senati*. iuit without tlw* right of voting, 
so that they mav s<A' wlietia’i* the laws eoncorntug that 
asst^hly bg duly observed, and may have the supreme 
coiiRiil convoked, wlien anything is to be refeiTod to it 
from thiM-enate. For tfi»> suprt'ine right of convoking this’ 
Council, ind ]n'oj»<)sing to it subjects of discussion, is, as we 

have already said, with the sviidies. But before tlic votes 

* • 

•of the (iontoTn]X)rarios of the senators be taken, the pre- 

^ “ This V. II, ih Piotor de la t^oxirt (1618-S.')) an oicinent publicist, 
who wrote under the initnib 1). C. (T)e la Court), V. H. (Van ddji Hove, 
the Du tell e(juivak*nt). lie was a|riend of John de Witt, and Opposed 
to the party of the Statholders.*’ —Pollock’s JLife ana l%iloso^y of 
8^noza, towards end of Chap. X. 
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sident of the ijenate for the time being ghaU explain the 
state of aflalrs, and what the senate’s own opinion ia on the 
matter in question, and why; after whic^jji the^otes shall 
be wllecied in the accustomed order. 

83. The entire senate ought not to meet every day, but, 

like all great eouncils, at a certahi fixofl tiftie. But as in 

the mean tipv* tlic business of the dominion n|,UKt be 

executed, it is, therefore, necessary that*some ]>art of the 

senators be chosen, wlio, on the dismissal of the senate, 

slmil sir|>ply it.s }>lace, and wliost.* duty it shall be to summon 

the senate itself, uhen ueed is ; to execute its ordii's aUmt 

affairs of state; to <read letters written to tlie senate ond 

supixmio eouucil; and, lastly, to consult, altoufc the ma.tters 

to be proposed in the st^uite. But that all thesse points, 

and the order of this assembly, as a whole, nia;v be more 

easily conceiv* d, 1 will dcvril^e the whole luatb^r more 
* 

]avcisely, 

34, Thi* s(‘nators who. as we lane said alreiidy, are to be 

ehosen for a rear, ar^* to be dividt*d into four oi* sh series, 

of wliich let tiic first, have the first seat in the senate for 

the first threi* or two months in the year; and at the ex- 

piration of tills time, let the second series take the place (>f 

the first, and so on, <d>s(‘rving their turns, that that 

series which was first in the first iiionlhs may be last in 

% 

tlie second ]K*riod. Furllu^nnore, ther*'are lo 1 h* aj)point«.^ii 
ii'< many prcsid«*uts as there are si'rics, and the same 
number of vie<'-i)residouts to'fill their ])la<*(‘K when re- 
quirtsl-‘that is, t%vo are to b»‘ chosen out of e^a^ry scries, 
oii<* to be ils president, the oth<*r itt^vieti-juvsideiit. And 
let tlie 2 »resideui <4‘ I he first scries pri'side in the senate 
also, fur»the first months; or, in Jus absence,riot his vice- 
]>resideut fill his i)lac(‘< and bo on^witli tlie rest., ohserriug 
the Bam<^ order as al>ovc. Nt'xt. oat c*f the fii^t series, 
some ar<j to bo clioncn by v'ote iir lot to fill the ]»la«ie of the 
senate, when it is dismissed, in I'onjunction with the jirosi- 
dent and vice-jirosident of the saint* series; and that, for the 
same space of tini<‘. as the said series occupies the first ^dace 
in the ^senate; aud thus, when that, time is past, as many 
are figain to be oliosea out of tlie second series, by vote or 
lot, to fill, in <x>njunctiimi with their presidemt and vice- 
president, the jilaoc of the first Beries, and supply the lack 
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of a senate; and so on wxtli the rest. And there is no need 
that the election of these nion—I mean those that I hare 
said are ehji)sen for i^eriods trf throe or two laonihs, 
hy vote or *lot- -should iifade hy the sn|>reme nonficil. 
For the reason whieh wt' ^avc in the twcuity-jiijith section 
is not here uj)f>Iie.'ntie, much less the reason stain'd in' the 
seventeenth. It suffices, then, that they henjjeeted by the 
senate and the syiidica ]tresent at its incHding. 

But of thesf ]>cTSons we eann4>t so pr<Hiisely asct»T'- 
tain the number. However, this is <'ertain, that tliey must, 
be too numerous to be **!iMly sus«.f‘])tible of eorruptiou. 
For though they ean by themselves determine nothiiuif eon- 
e<^rnin<p alfairs of state, yt*t they can delay the senate, or^ 
what would be worst of all, delui^e it by putliiiji forward 
matlei-s of no imjKU-tance, and Iseejnu^' baek those that are 
of greater—not to lueiitiou that, if tluw wen* t<»> few, the 
absence of tme or two might d«‘lay pnbiic busjuehs. Biit 
as, on the eoiitraiy, the>.e eonsiils are for thii.t very reason 
api>ointed, lKM‘aiis(‘ great councils ea.niiot devote tliemseheS 
every dtiy to jiublie luisiuess, a reiiUMly 1141st be Jookeij for 
nec-esharily 1 ut<', iiiid llioir inadeejnuey of luimber Ih:* made 
up for by the shortness of their term of office. And thus, 
if only thirteen or so be ebosim for two or three m(»pths, 
they will l>e t(»o many to be eorrujded in this short 
„,ji»erjod. And for this eause, also, did J re4*oiumend that 
their successors should by no riieans be ap]»ointed, except 
at the very time when tliej do sm'ceed, mid the tthers go 
away. 

06. We have said, that it is also tJieir dntv, when any, 

“I • «> 

though few, of them ihiulv it uc'edfni, to convoke {he senate, 
to put iK'foPj it tlieniatters be decided, to dismiss it, and 
t(» execubi irs orders ab< jut public business. But I will now 
briedy state the order in which this ought to IjS? dontS so 
tliat burine.sH luay not be long ]>ro1riutvd by useless 41108- 
tious. Let, then, the eoiisuls consult alMiut the matter to 
■ be proposed in the senate, and what is reij|iurt«l to l»o done; 
and, if tht.*y are all of one mind about it, then let them 
convoke the senati', and, having duly explained t^e ques¬ 
tion, let them wd foith what, their opinion is, and, without 
waiting for another s ojiiuion, collect the votes in thoir 
order. But if the cousuls support more tlian one opinion, 
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then, in the ^cnate, tljafc opinion is first to he stated on the 
question proposed, whieli was sup{H>rted Ijy the larger 
number of consuls. And if the same is not a[mroTed by 
the fhajoritv of twoiafe and r'otxsuls, but the waverers and 
oj>i)i>nents together ar(t in a anajority, which is to l>e deter¬ 
mined hv balb^t, as w<‘ have already nmntioned, then let 

4p V 

them set foj'th ihe second opinion, wliieh had fewex* votes 
than the ft>ri)*er among the <‘onsuls, and* so on with the 
rest. But if nouo lx.* ap])roved by a majovity of the whole 
Reuate, Ijm senate is to In* adjournetl (o tlie nest day, or 
for a short liitie, that tb<^ consuls nioanwliile may see, if 
they can find othtT means, that may give mt»rc satisfaction. 
But if they do not suce<>ed in finding other nn'aiis, or if the 
msijoiafy of the senate refiases to approve such as they have 
fonnd, then the o|)inh>n of every senator is to he heard; 
and if the majofity ttf the ‘senate also refuses to sup^Kirt 
any of these, then tin* votes are to be taken again on every 
opinion, and not only tln> attirmativo vot,e.s, as hitheito. but 
the doubtful and nogati\e are to be eonnnxl. And if tbe 
affirmative 2>rove juore numerous tlnin the doubtful or 
negative, then that opinhui is to hold good; but. on the 
contrary, to ho lost, if the negative prove numerous 
thuxi the doubtful or affirmative. But. if on ev<*rv opinion 
there js a gr<*ater number of doubters than o£ vot(Ts for 
and against, th(m let the eoiincil of symlies piin t.b<* sexiate, 
and T.le with the senaiors, with only affirniative and uega-*^ 
live vob's, omitting^ those tliu.t signify a hesitating mind. 
Ami the same order is to Iw'. observed about masters re- 
ferr*-Hl b) tin* senate to the supreme couin-il. So much 
for the senatt*. * 

37 . As/(►r the court, of justice or bench, it ^annot rest 
upon the same foiiiidadons as that whn*h exi'^ts under a 
monarch, as w« deKeriot*d it in V'^I. Se<'B.and 

following. Fo Vc. 14 ) it agrees not with llie:^)nnda- 
tions of ouj* }>i if domiiiitm, that any account ]>c made 
of fnmilios or el And there must bo a further diffe¬ 
rence, Ix-eause ges (*hosen from the patricians only 
might indeed bo lLi-ame*d by^ the* fea-r of their ]>atrieian 
Ruee<‘*asofs, from. nouneing any unjust judgment against, 
any of the ^latric'h and, i)erhaps, Would hisPrdly have the 
courage to puni^ jthem after their deserts; but they 
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would, on ilie other hand, dare cveryiliing against the 
commons, and dailj carry off the rich among them for a 
prey. I know that the plan of the €lenoese is therefore 
approved i,*y many, for they^'choosc' their judges not dihiong 
the pa.tri<*ijuis, but among foreigners. But this seems to 
me, t'oiisidering the matter in the abstract, absurdly or¬ 
dained. that foreigners and not patricians ^should l>o called 
in to inlerpret the laws. For what^ are judges hut inter¬ 
preters of the lawsV Audi am thei'efore }w*rsua<led that 
herein nlsi> the GeuiMJse have had regard ratlwir to the 
genius of their own race, than to the u’ry nature of this 
kind of (loininioD. We must, therefore, hr consideriJig the 
ma.tt«‘i’m the abstract, lievise tlje means wliich best acree 
with the form (>f this goT<'rnmei:t.. 

88 . Bdt as far as regards the number of the judges, the 
theory of this coustitul iuu re«piires no peculiar num}>or ; 
but as imd<‘r luoiiaivhiciil doinuuou, ho iiiid<ir Ibis, it suttices 
that they l»e loo numerous to be <‘.oi'mj>te<i by a private 
luau. For th»‘ir duty is but to ]>Ti»vide against one private 
]HTSon d<dng wrong to another, and theiYf<'>re todei-ide di.s- 
]»utog, between ]»rirat jwtsojis. as well patj-idaus as com- 
mon.H, and to exaet penaJtitiS from deli>j<juen1p, and even 
from patru-i.iiis, syndics, and senatorb, as far ns Diej hare 
offendt'd dg.iui.st the laws, whereby all art' Iwmiid. But 
dis]>ut-es tl'at ma\ arist'In'tween cities that are subjod ti> 
tJie dtuniniou, are to l)e tleiided in tiie HUjU'eiiu* ctumdl. 

8 i>. Furthermore the principle rt'gulatiug the time, f<»r 
which the judircs should be ap]toiiited, is tbt‘ same in Kdh 
dtuniuious, joid also *hc i>rinciplt‘ of a ceriain part of them 
retiring every ycai and, lastly, although it is not net'es- 
sarv for evi'ry one of them to Imi of a dillert'ut fiimily, yet 
it is net'ehsarv tliat. two rt'hited by blt)od shtmld not sit on 
tlie siinx' bem*h togethhh And this last point is to l>e »)b- 
servediah«> in the other eoumilH, exeept the supreme one, in 
whicli it js enough, if it be only provided by larw that in 
eleMions no man may nominate a rdation, nor vote upon 
his nomination bv another, and also that two relations niav 
not draw lots from the uni for the nomination of any 
minisler of the dominion. This, I say, is sufficient in a 
council that is comjKised of so large a nninl.>cr of men, and 
has no sjwcial profits assigned to it. And so utterly tm- 
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hamed will the dominion be in this quarter, that it ia 
a})surd to pass a law excluding from the supreme council 
the xelations of all the patricians, as we said in the fonr- 
teeuifc section. But that it absurd is luani#bst. For 
that law could not be instituted bj' the pafricians them¬ 
selves, without their thereby all absolutely al^dicating their 
own right, and therefore not the patricians themselves but 
the ('oinmouw Tfdhld defend this law, wbieh is direcilf con¬ 
trary t(t what we proved in Secs. 5 ajid t>. But iJiclI law of 
the dondxiioii, whereby it is ordained that thesiiuie inul\>rm 
jiroportion niaintaim^d between the niiiuhfTs of the 
patricians and the multitudes (diiefly eoutem]dates this end 
of presejn'iug the patrh-iatjs’ rigid, and power, tljat is, pro¬ 
vides against their beeomyig too few to be aide to govern 
the multitude. 


10. Bill the judges are .to be cbosen ly +he suj)ri‘me 
eounctl out of till' palri* ians rmly. that is <Si' ' "ut of 
the a<*tual authors of tJie laws, and the juug ’'"Y 

]/arts, as 11 in civil as cmuinal (M.si'S, shiu] be va. 
they were pr<>nounc<'d in due eourse ot‘ jusheeaud witb<»Uii 
}tartiality ; into wbieh mat ter tlie syiidieh shall bt* by liw 
autborizeil iinjiiire, and to judg<‘and detei'iniin* thereof, 
■tl. The judges’ eiiudunumts ought to he the ftanie. as 
we m^itioucd in the twenty-junlli seetiou of th'- sixth 
chapter; namely, that they receive from the losing jjarty 


uj'ou every judgment wiucli tliey ]»ass in cisil eases, an 
abijuot ]‘4i.rl. <»f the whole t,inu j^t, sta.he. Bu^ as to their 
beiit*‘uct s in criminal cases, let. there be here tins deference 


i6?> 


<uil\, tha.t the goods whieh they coiifiseate, and (wery tine 
A\hereby lesser crimes ar<‘ puinshed. 1#^ assigned to lliem- 
8tdve.s yet on this condition, that lhe\ nn\' never 

compel anyonci to eonfess l)y tortun*, and thus, proeaution 
enough will be tahen Ugainst th^i!' being unfair* to the 
commons, and through b'ar too Icuieril to the [latrieiuns. 
For besides that thi^fcar is tempered byinan<*e its^f,aud 
that vciitKl under tlie specious name of jusfiee. they are 
also numerous, and v<de, not openly, but by ballot, so that 
a man may' l>e indignant at losing his case, tuit. can have no 
reason tcf impute, it to a jiarticular ]>crsou. Moreover the 
fear of the syuidics will restrain i.hein from»]»ronouuciiig 
ail inequitalde, or at least absurd sentence, or from acting 
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any of tliom treaplicnmsly, besvips that in so larjjfe a 
number of ju^lgos Ihere will always be one or two, that the 
unfair staixl in awe of. Lastly, as far as the commons are 
ooiieemed, thet also will bei,a<iec(uately secured if tbry are 
allowed to .'i]>j*eaJ to the syndics, w^ho, us 3 have smd, are 
by law anth(.)5Jzcd to inquire, judge, and determine aVmt 
the conduct of tlw judj^es. For it is certain that the syndics 
will ilot be able^t-o escape the hat.r**d i>f tht**patricinns, and 
tni tin* other hand, w’ijl always be nntst ])Opuliir with the 
eoinnnms, ^^llose ai'i>ia,use tiny will try as far as they can to 
bid b'r. To wliieli <‘nd, opportunity being givc:;n tITem, tiny 
will m>t fail to reverse sentenc<‘s pronoiun'ed against the 
laws (d’ the «.'onrt, and t<* examine aiSy judge*, and tt> ]>nmsh 
those that are ]»arli!il, for notliiuLr mores the hoaits of a 
multitude more ihaii this. Nor is it an objection, but, on 
the ct)nfrar\, an adA'antage, that sm-h <*Aamples can but 
rarely orciu’. For m»t to monlion iliattlmt eoinmoiiw iiUh 
is ill ord(Ted where o\jiiu]>les are daily made of criminals 
(as we showed Chajt. V. »S<*e. '2), those evu-nfs must Htireiy 

Ik* tert rare that an* most u nowned by fame. 

« • 

42. Those who are sent, as gov«*niorif 1.) eilies and pro- 
vinees onglit to be <'lu).sen out of the ranh i>f senators, 
because it is the <Iuty oi senators to l{»olv alter the forti¬ 
fications o1 cities, tile Ireasiirv, th'-niilitarv. t*te. Ibit those, 
w'ho Avere M‘iil to somewhat distant regions, wiMild Iw' 
iiimble to a1te]id the senate, and, therehuv, lla»,se <*uiv are 
to )>e s'lunimmed from tht,* Si*n.ite itsidf, aaIio an' destitied 

to eiliej, founded on tlieir native noil; but those avIjoiu thoA’’ 

• 

wish to send to plaies more remoti* are to be ehoseji out of 
thos<*, whose age is eoiisistent with senatorial'rank'. But 
not. <‘\a‘n thus do I think that tlie ]K‘aee of the dominion 
will be suttieienlly provided for that is. If the neighbour¬ 
ing ciii.es are altogetlay dt'iu<*d f’ne right of a otti, unless 
they aye so Aveah, that they can be o|^>enl\ set at naught, 
whii'h eannot surely be suppt»s<‘d. And so it is neeesKary, 
that the ueighbouriJig cities be granteilthe right of eiti/en- 
sbip, and tli.it from eviTV one of th<*m twenty, or thirty, tir 
forty chosen citizens (for tlie number .shoiihl varv with the 

« V • 

piz(* of the city) be eiirolle<| among tlie jiatricians, out of 
whom three, tour, or live ought t.o be yearly elected to ho 
of the heuiite, ami one for life to be a. syndii*-. And let 
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those who are of the senate 1)e sent with their syndic, to 
govern t}j»‘ city out of which they wer<‘ chosen. 

43 . Moreover, judges are to l>e estahlished in every city, 
choi/si^n out of the }>atriciajis of that city-si Biii> of these I 
think it iinnewssary to treat at length, because they con- 
c<‘ni not the foundations of this soH dominion in 
particular. 

• 44 111 every eoiiiicil the secretaries f\nd other 'bflieials 

of this kiinh as they have not ilie right of voting, shonld 
\>o chosen from tlm commons. But as thes<i, l^y their long 
liVAetict* of Imsiness, are the moht eouverbajit with the 
aftiiirs to be Iriuiwaeted, it often aris^bthat. moix' deference 
than i^Jit is .shown lo their advice, and tliat tlie state of 
the whoje dominion depends (hiefly on tlnir guidance: 
which thing has bheu iaral to tlie But.eli. For this cannot 
hapften without oxeiting I he jejtlonsy of many of the 
lioblest. And Hureh we cannot doubt, that, a senate, whose 
wisdopi is rlerived from the a<lvice, not o>f senators, hut of 
officials, wjII be most frtvjnciited by tlic, sluggish, and the 

' .condition of this bort of doininion will !h^‘ liltie ])et,tej than 
that of a moiiardiv directed bv a few counsellors of the 

• a 

Idng. (S<‘e Ohaj». VI. Sec-s, o-T). However, to this evil 
the dominion will bt* more or Jess liable, aceoj-ding as it 
was^well or ill founded, hor the liberty of ,i dvuniniou is 
inner defended wjihout risk, jf it Inis not tinu enough 
f<mndations; and, to avoid that risk, patricians choot:? 
from the connuons ambit,ions mlnistcrb, who are slaughtered 
as victims to a]*pf asc the wratli of liaise, who aiy plotting 
against liberty. But where liU'rtv has firm eiiongh foun- 
dation.s, there tlie ])atri« ians thenisejycf! \ie for tli(‘ honour 
of defending it, and an* aaixious that jn’udouce in the eon- 
diiot of fltfairs should flow Iroin their own atlvlce ludy; and 
ill layimr the foniulatifnis of this iiominioii weliaye studied 
above all tluvst' lw<t ]M»iut.s, nanmfy, to exclude the<‘ontmons 
from giving aUvn^; as innch as from giving vot^s (Secs, 
3 , 4 ), dud. thm'efore, to jdacc tin* xvliole authority of the 
doininion w'ith the whole IkmIv of juitriclans, but its exer¬ 
cise wuli the Hxndics and senate, and. lastly, the light of 
convoking the senate, and treatiugof matters aftV,etiugtne 
common welfare with ('ousnlw idio.ben from the senate it,self. 
But, if it i,j further ordained that the secretary, whether n 
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tbe senate or in other councils, he appointed for foni* or 
five, years at most, and have attached to liim an assistant- 
secretary appointed for the same i>t'riod, to hear j>art of 
the work durini^- that time,4,>r that, the seuah* havovnot 
one, but several secivtaries, employed one in one depart¬ 
ment, and another in another, the ]K)W('r of the olBeials 
will never become of any consequi'oce. 

4 ‘ 5 . ‘iVeasurers,,arc likewise to he (host‘uiVom the com-* 
mt»ns. suid art to Ije hound to suhinir tlie treasury accounts 
to the syndics as well as to th<^ senate. 

40 . Matters coiiceniim» rt'li^on we Iiavt? s<‘f. forth* at 
suflicieiit in our Tlicolo^ico-J'elitit al Treatise. Yet 

certain points wt» then omitlt.'d, t'l wnit h it was ut# there 
the place to treat ; for insiancc* Dial all the ]tati*icians 
must l>e of th(* same n*lit:ri'»ii, that is, td Dial iin>at siiUfde 
and ixeiicral relit^ion, wliielj jn Dial frt'atise Ave tlescrihed. 
For it is ahovt* all 1e he aYoid«;d, thai the putrieiaiis iht'iu- 
selves shouhl he dhided into sects, aud sliow fa\oiir, some 
to this, and oDiers to D>at, and thence mastered hy 

BU}>erstitii)n, and try to dejirive tin* suhjeet^ et‘ the liherty 
of speaking out their opinitnis. In the se^rmd }»laetj, though 
everyone is to he given lilierly to s]'eak out Jiis opinion, 
yet great eonveniieles are to h<* forhidden. Aud. therefore, 
those that are attached to another religion are, imlecd, to 
he allowed to hiiild as many temples as Diey pusase; yeT» 
\iu‘.'>e are to be Biiui!!, and limited to a certain stiUKhird of 
size, and <*11 sites at some little distam^e one from another. 
But it iftv very import an t‘ that Die temples conseerated to 
,the nathmai religion should he large au-l (-ostly, and that 
only patricians or iemitters should he allo\v<'d to ad¬ 
minister its principal rites, and thus liiat patricians only 
he sutfert'd to hapti/e, celehriite marnages, anil lay uu 
hands, find that in general they t»e ree(.gni/ed us the 
jint'sis of Die tern [lies and the chain jiioiifs and iiit,e,rpreters 
of the national rihgion. But, for priMcliing, ai;id to 
. manage the church treasury and its daily busitTess. let 
some persons he chosen from tlio commons )>y the senate 
itself, to he, as it were, the senat^fs dejaities, and, there¬ 
fore, bound to render it aceouiit of cverytliing, '» 

47 . And these are points that concern the foundations 
of tliis sort of dominion; to which I will add some few 
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others less essential indeed, but yet of great importance. 
Kamely, that the patricians, when they walk, should be 
distinguished by some special garment, or dress, and l>e 
salhted by some special titl<^; and that cvery^man of thw 
Commons should give way to them; and that, if any 
patrician has lost his proj)erty by soinfe unavoidable mis¬ 
fortune, ho should be restored to his old conditio:^ at the 
public exi)eiise ; but if, on the contrary,*it be i^roved tbat 
he lias spent the saHie in presents, ostentation, gaming, 
debau(;Jiery, <Slc., or that h(* is insolvent, he must lose Ms 
dignity, and be held iinw’cutliy of every honour and office. 
For he, that cannot^^^ovcrn MmseK and his f)wii private' 
affiair^ will much less be able to advise on jmblic atfaii's. 

48. Those, whojii the ^aw compels to take an oath, will 
be much more cautious of perjury, if they ar(‘ bidden to 
swear by the country's safetj and liberty and by the 
supreme council, than if they are told to swear by God. 
For he who swears by God, gives as ‘Surety some private 
advantage to himself, \\licreof he is judge; but he. who by 
his oath givt's surety his country’s liberty and safety, 
swears by what is the eommim advantage of all, wffiereof 
he is not judge, and if he perjurf'S Mni&elf, thereby de¬ 
clares that he is his rountiy’s enemy. 

40". Academies, that are founded at the public expense, 
are instituted ii<d so much lo cultivate men’s luitur^ 
abilities as to restrain them. But in a fret' commonsealtlj 
arts and scit'iiees will be best cultivated to the full, ifevtiiy- 
one that asks leave is allowed to teach jmblicly.'aud that 
at his own cost and risk. But thesejmd the like points I 
reserve for another place.* For herii I detormint,*d to trt,‘at 
only sutjr matters as concern an aristocrats* dominion 

only. » 

t 

* This promist* is twit kept by the author, no doubt owing^^o his not 
Jiviug to finish the worit. 
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, CHAPTEll IX. 

i -v 

OP ARISTOCKACT. CONTIKITATrOir, 

t ' 

H itherto we have considered a a aristocracy, so far 
as it talvcs its naino from oie* city, which is the head 
of the whole d^.»minion. It. is now tiiue to treat of that, 
which is in the liaiids of uioiv tlikn one city, and which I 
tlmdc j>refer.iMe to Hie former. Hut that, we may notice 
its diii(*ivii(‘o and ith sujM^riorit\, we wall j»ass in review 
the foundations (.)f dominion, one Ity one, rcjecthic; those 
foundations, wdiieh are uusiiited to the |>res*‘nt. hind, and 
laying in tlicir jdaee tilherjs. for it to ri'st upon. ^ 

‘2. The cities, then, winch enjoy th*‘ riuht of eitivsenship, 
must l>e So hiult and furliiiod, that, on tlie ono hand, each 
city hy itself may la* iinahle tt» snhsist w'itliout the rest, 
and that yet, on the other hand, it caunol dewert the rest 
without i^Tr.'it harm to the whole dominion. For tlms'they 
will alw^av.s remain uiiilod Jhit .aties, whicii are so eon- 
Htitnted, lliat flaw can imiilier msiinlaiii themselves, nor he 
dangerous to th<- ri\st, actv clearly md independent, but 
iibaoluteh subject to the itsf. 

3. But the <-outenly of the ninth and tenth seetions of 
the last t'hapter .ire*dednced from tlie general nature of 
aristocracy „ is are also tht‘ pro[jortioii between tin* numbers 
of the patricians and tJie multitude, and the j>ro}>er age and 
condilioii ot those that h.*=e to he mad<' ]>atri<*iaijs; so that 
oil they- points no difference can arise, w'liether the do- 
miniovt ho in the haiid.s of one or moVe cities. But the 
'supreme conijeil must here he on a diff<‘roiit footing. For 
if any i'ity of thf‘ dominion were assigned for the meeting 
of this su]>reiiie <‘ 0 )iiicil, it would in reality* he the head of 
th<* doniinion ; and, therefore, t'iiluT they would Jiavc to ‘U.ke 
turn.s, or a place w’ould have to aHsign<'d for - this 
e,f>uncil, that has not the right of citizenship, and holongs 
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equally to all. But either alternative is as difficiilt to 
effect, as it is easy to state; T lueau, either that so many 
thousands of men should have to go often ^mtside their 

ciflhs, or that they should Hlive to assein>)le sometimes in 

» 

one place, sometimes in another. 

4. But that \Yt‘ may (’oiiclude aright %?hat should bo 
done in thit^yialti'r, and on wfiat j»lan the councils of this 
domhaion ought h) )>e formed, from its ovrn very nature 
and condition, these points are to Ik.* considered ; na-mcly, 
that ivery city has co much more right than a private 
man, as it exfvls him in ^unver (Chap. II. 8ec. 4),, and 
consequently that ejjjcry (‘ity of tliis dominion has as much 
right within its walls, or tlie limits of its jurisdiction, as it 
has pow<T; and, in th<'^ next, place, that all the cities are 
miilnally asst»ciated amhunited, not as under a treaty, but 
as forming one doniini<tn, yet so that every cily has so 
much more right as against the dominion than the ot.hers, 
as it <'Xceedb the others hi power. For la* who seeks 
equality lK*tweeii unequals, seeks an absurdity. Citizeos, 
indeed, are nglifly esteemed e(pial, liecause the power of 
each, com])ared with that of the whole dominion, is of lu* 
account. Bui each city’s jKuver constitutes a large part of 
tliejpower of the dominion itself, and so much the larg^T, 
as the city itself is greater. And, Iherefoiv. the eities can¬ 
not all he held {'qua,!. But, as the power of «‘a( h, s<» alw' 
its right should be estimated by its greatness. The bonds, 
however, by whitdi tbov ahoftld be lionnd inic) one do- 

VI ^ 

minion, are alsu'e all a senate and a court of justioi* 
(Chap. IV. Sec. 1). But h(»w by thjjse boiid.s they are all 

be 3f) unitfH], that each of tliein may yet reinuiii, as far 
as ]K>ssible. inde]>cudeiit, I will liere briefly sh?>w. 

6 . I sui)p«>se then, that the patT^eians of every city, who, 
according to Its siz(‘, should be’more, or fewi'r’ (Sec. 3), 
have supreme rigid their own city, and that,>in that 
city’s sujutuue council, the) have suprt‘nii‘ authority to 
foxiify the city and enlarge its walls, to hiiijose taxes, to 
pass and rejK'al laws, and, in general, to do eyerything 
which tlyy judge ncvrssart^ lo their city’s preservation and 
increase. But to manage the common bijisiuess of the 
dominion, a smate is to lie created on just the same foot¬ 
ing as wo dt'»R(*ribed in the last chapter, so that there be 
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between tWs senate and the foniier no difference, except 
that* this has also authority to decide the disputes, which 
may arise between, cities. For in this dominion, of which 
no city is head, it cannot bo done by the supreme council. 
(See Chap. VI, Sec. 38.) 

6 . But, in this doininion^the supreme council is not to 
he called together, unless there is need to alter the form of 
the dominion itself, or on some difficult business, to which 
tlu* senators shall think theinselves unequal; and so it will 
very rarely happen, that all the paTrieians arc 8un:moned 
to council. For we have said (Chap. VITI. S«e. 17^, that 
tlie supreme couiuiirs functimi is to pass and rc'peal laws, 
and to choose the ministers of the dominion. But the law.s, 
or general constitution of the whole dominion, ought not to 
l;»e change^l as soon as instituted. If, hf»wever, time and 
occasion suggest the institution of sonit‘ nt'w law or the 
change of one already ordained, the question may first he 
discussed in the senate, and aftt^r the agrcvment of the 
senate in the matt<‘r, then let envoys next sent to the 
cities by the senate itself, to inform the p.tricians of every 
city of the o[ani(>n of the senate, and lastly, if the majority 
of the citi(^s foUow that opinion, it shall then remain good, 
hut otherwise he of no efiVict. And this same order »ma.y 
l:>e observed in choosing the generals of tht^ turny and the 
embassadors it) }>e sent to t)tlier realms, as also about 
decrees couc<'riimg the, making oi war »)r accepting condi¬ 
tions of jtt*ace. But in choO-iing tin', other public oflicials, 
since (as wc showed in Sec. 4) cv^ery tjity, as far as can be. 
ouglit to remain iiid'‘pendent, d.ml to have as much more 
right tliau I he otliers in the dtminiou, as it exceeds them 
ill power, the Following order mustuec<‘ssarily be^Dhserved. 
The senators are to be chosen byjlhe patricians of each 
city; that js, the patriciaiis of one city are to elect in their 
own council a fixed number of senators frfuu their col¬ 
leagues of their own city, which number is to he to tliat of 
thf‘ patricians of that city as one to twelve (Chap. VUl. 
>Sec. 30); and they are to degignate wliom they will to be 
of the first, second, third, or other series; and in like 
manner the patricians of the other cities, in proportion to 
their number, are to choose more or fewer senators, and 
distribute them among the series, into a certain number of 
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vHch we have said the senate is to be divided. (Chap, 
Vm. Sec. 84.) By which means it will result, that in 
every series of senators there will be found senators of 
ewj city, more or fewer, according to*its size. But the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the scries, being fewer 
in number than the cities, are to be ^jho^en by lot by the 
senate out of the (lonsuls, who are to lie appointed first.» 
The same btder is to be maintaininU in ap])oi3ting the 
supreme judges of ll*<^ dominion, namely, that the patridans 
of every city are to elect from their colleagues in propor¬ 
tion to their numlxT more or fewer judgt's. And so it will 
be Ibo case, tliat every city in cboosing officials will be 
as independent as fK^ssiblc, and that each, in proportion to 
its jiower, will have th«* more right alike in the senate and 
the court of justice; suj[>jJOsiug, that is, that the order 
o}>served by sonat(‘ and coprfc in deciding public afCairs, 
and settling (lisjnites is such in all respects, as we have 
descriU,*d il. in the thiiiy-third and thirty-fourth sections 
of the last chapter/ 

7. Kext, the commanders of battalions and military tri- ' 
bones are also^o l>e chosen from the patricians. For as it '« 
is fair, that twery city in pro])ortion to its size slioold lie 
bound to levy a certain number of soldiers for the general 
safety of the whole dominion, it is also fair, that from the 
patricians of eveiy^ city in proportion to the number of*" 
regiments, which they are bound to maintain, they iCay ^ 
appoint so many triFmnes, jjaptains, ensigns, etc., as are 
needed to discJi>lme tliat part of the military,,*which they 
supply to the dominion, 

8 . nTo taxes are to be imposed* by the senate on the 
subjects; but to meet the expenditure, wliicb by decree of 
the senate is necessary to cariy' on public business, not 
the subjects, Imt ttie cities t^hf'mselves are to lie called 
ito assessment by the senate, so that every city, in propor¬ 
tion to its size, sTiould jiay a larger or smaller snare of the 
expense. And this share indeed is to be exach)d by the 
patricians of eveiy city from their own citizens in what 
way they please, either by compelling them to an assess¬ 
ment,^ or, as is much fairer, by imposing taxes on them. 

' So the text! but the eoiirt of justice i.s uot described till the tlurty- 
serenlh ttad fuliowin^; sections of Chap. VIll. 
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9. Further, although all the cities of this domiuiou are 
not maritime, nor the senators summoned from the mari¬ 
time cities onlv. yet may the same emoluments he awarded 
to the seuat(//s, as' wo mentioned m the thirty-first section 
of the Iasi oliapt(T. To which end it will le jjoasihle to 
dcvist* moans, Viarying with the o()ni}) 08 ition of tlie do¬ 
minion, link the cities to one anotJier more closely. 
But the other poin^ ooinwning the senate a't/d the court 
of justice and the wlude dominion in g<‘neral, which 1 
delivered in the last rliapter. are to he applied t^ tliis 
dominion alst). And soue see, that in a dcnuiiuoii whi<*h 
is in the hatsls of stu'eral cities, it wnll not. ]>e uecessa,ry to 
assign a fixed time or for asseifihling the supreme 

eouncil. Bui for the senate and cf>rjrt of justice a place is 
to he appointed in ai vilJaige, or in a oiiy, thait hits not the 
right of voting. Bnt I retuni to those points, wliieh con¬ 
cern the citieh taken hy theinselva's. 

10- The order to ho ol).s«*rvt‘d hy tin* s«]areme eourici! of 
a single city, in choosing officials of the dominion and of 
the city, and in making decrei‘s. should le> I he same that 
I have delivered in the tweijty-sev(*n1h and thirty-sixth 
sections of the lo-st chapter. For tin* pol]<‘y is the same 
here as it was Micro. J^ext a. council ol' svndics is to he 
formed, suhordinate h' the couiu-il of the (‘ity, and having 

'the same relation to it as the council (>f svndics of the last 

«• 

chliTpter had to the council of llu* entin* dominion, and let 
its functions within the hinitif of tlu^ city he also the same, 
and let it o*ijoy the sami* e’nolunumf.s. But if a city, and 
consequently the numher of it.s j>atrii‘ianK he so small that 
it cannot create inore*^hau one syndic or two, whhh two 
are not enough to make a, council, 1h(‘U the sui>reme,^couDeii 
of the city is to appoint judges to assist l.ln‘ syndics iii trials 
according i,o the inattf*!* ai./:ssiic, or else the dispute must 
l>e refemid to the supreme council of syndics. For from 
every city some also out of the syndics arc to he sent to 
the jilace where the senate sits, to s(‘e, that the constitution 
of the whole dominion is pri‘Herv<Hl unhroken, and they 
are to sit in the senate without 'Mie right of voting. 

,11,^11, The consuls of the cities are likewise to he chosen 
hy the patricians of their city, aUd-are to constitute a sort 
of senate for it. But their number I cannot determine. 
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HOI* yet do I think it necessary, since the city’s business of 
great importance is transacted ly its supreme council,* and 
matters concerning tlie whole dominion by the^reat senate, 
But^f they be few, it- will boeiiocesKary that tJiey Sfive their 
votes in their <*onncjl openly, and not by ballot, as in large 
councils. P(»r in Hinall councils, wh^ tob*s are gircn 
secretly, l)y a jittle exlrii cunning one can easily deiect the 
author of eriTV vote, and in many waf^ deceivt* the less 
attentive. • 

12 . JSesides, in ev(‘ry city ju<lges are to be appointed by 
its supreme council, from whose sentence, howTver, let 
everyoii<^ but an openly couvictod criminal or f'«>nfesa.*d 
debtor have a right of a,ppi‘al to the sii]>remo court of justice 
of the domiiih*!!. But. rtiis nectl not be jmrsued further. 

13. It- remains, tlnu'cfore, to speak of tlie’cities which 

ai'v not indi‘]n‘udcnt. If‘tlicsc were founded in an actual 
province or dislrict of the dominion, and tlieji* inhabitanls 
are of the sam^-* nation and language, they ought of neces- 
sit}', likt‘ villages, to bt* osT.c<‘m(*d 2 >art.s of tlie neighbour¬ 
ing ciiit'S, bo tlmt cacli of them should be under the 
government of niis or that iiide]>fmdeiit city. And the 
reason (»f this is, that tlie jiatricians aiv clioseii liy the 
suprtune council, not of the dominion. Imt of every city, 
and in every city are nioix' (»r fewer, according to the 
number of inhabilaiits w'ittin> the limits of its jurisdiction 
(Sec. 5). And so it is iiocossarv, that the multitude of tfTe 
city, which is not i]ide}»ciidcnt#be referred to tin* <‘eiisus of 
another which is iiidejsmdent, and dc]>end iii»ou tSie lat ter’s 
govemnK'Tit. But cities captured by right of war, and 
annexed ^o the dominion, are eithe:Pto be esteemed asso- 
ciatfis ii^ the dominion, and though conqu*‘r<irl put. under 
an obligation by that. J»enetit, or eisi* cokmies to enjoy tlio 
right of citizenship are to be seni thither, and the natives 
removed else win‘re^f)r utterly destrojed, • 

14. And thes(‘ are tin* things, 'which touch the found 
tions of the dominion. But- tlia-t its eunditioii is iK^t 
thaji that of the aristocracy, whiib is callc'd after one 
only, f conclude from t.lijs,^iame]y, that the patrici» 
every efty, after the manner of human desire, will b( 

to keep, and if possible idlrease their right" both ' 
city and in the senate; and therefore will try, r 
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poasiTole, to attract tlxe multitude to themselves, and ccm- 
seqtfently to make a stir in the dominion hy j^^ood deeds 
rather than ])y fear, and to increase their own number; be¬ 
cause the more numerous they are, the more senators <hpy 
will choose out of their own council (Sec. 6), and hence the 
more ri^ht (Sec: 6J they will possess in the dominion. Nor 
* is it a«' oltjeclion, that while every city is consulting its 
own interest and susp(‘cting the rest, they more often 
quarrel among themselves, ainl waste time in disputing. 
For if, whilo the Komaiis are delmliiig, Saguntum is lost 
on the otlmr hand, while a foAV are deciding everything in 
conformity with their own passi<ms only, and the 

general good are lost. For men’s natural abilities are too 
dull to see through ev(‘rything at, once; but by consulting, 
listening, and dohating, they grow more acute, and while 
they are tiwiiig all means, tlu'v at last discover those 
wliich they want, which all appixne, but no one w<mld 
have thought of in tlu‘ first instum-e. But if anyone retorts, 
that the <loiriinion of the Dutch has not k>ug endured 
without a count or om* to fill hi.s )»laec, let liini have this 
reply, that the Dutch thought, t hat to maintain their lil^erty 
it was enough to abandon their count, and to bdiead the 
body of thtdr dominion, but never thought of remoulding 
it, and left its limbs, just as they had been first consti- 
luted, so that the couni.y of iiolland has remaine<1 with- 
out a count, like a headless bodv, and the actual dominhm 
has lasted on uiihout the name. And so it is no wonder 
that most <'f its suln(;(*ts lia\e not known, with whom the 
authoritv of the dominion lav. And even had this been 

•r »■ 

(dlierwise, yet those who a.ctually held dominion wore far 
< too few to govern the multitude and suppress their power- 
u<. ful adversaries. Whei^n* it has come to pass, that the 
be latter hate <>ften been abh* to plot against them with im- 
everamity,♦and at last to overtlirow them. ,And so the sadden 
the p-erthruw of the said reiniblic'^ has not arisen from a 
6 f thedess w^aste of time in debattiS, but from the misformed 
are to s? of the said dominion and the fewness of its rulers. 

. 11. Th 

by the patfj “Hist.,” Hk. xxi. Chaps. VI. anti following. *' 
of senate VZdlmm Henry, prinit of Orange, afterwards WblHam 

gland, was made Statholder by a popular insurrection, coiute- 
he invasion of the French. 
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16. This aristocracy in the hands of several cities is also 
preferable to the other, because it is not necessary, as in 
the first described, to provide against its whole supreme 
couifrjil being overpowered by a sudden attat^lf, since ('Sec. 
9) no time or place is appointed for its meeting. More¬ 
over, }>ower£ul citizens in this dominion* arc less to lie 
feared. For^yrhere several cities enjoy liberty, ijtl is not 
enough for liim, who is making ready hi!l way to dominion, 
tt) seize one city, in oMer to hold dominion over the rest. 
And, lastly, liberty under this dominion is common to more. 
For where one city reigns alone, there the advantage of 
the rest is only so far considered, as suits that reigning 
city. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF jfklSTOCRAOY. CONCLUSION. 

1 . 

H aving explained and made ])roof of the foundatiouw 
of both kinds of aristoerarv, i# remains to inqmrti 
■vvlielher’bv reason of any fault t|;,iey are Jial»le to l>e dis¬ 
solved or ehaiif?»)d into anotlier form. The priuuirj cause, 
by whieh dominions of tliis kiuii are dissv>lved, is that, 
whi<*h that most acute Florentine’ oliservi-s in his “Dis¬ 
courses on liivy ” (Ilk. in. CJiajt. L), namely, that like a 
human body, “a dominion has daily added to it something 
that at some time or other u(‘ed.s to be remedied,” And so, 
lie says, it is nt‘c<‘swary for sonietliing ociuifconally b» oecnr, 
to bring back the dominion to that first priuciple. on which 
it was ui the beginning established. And if this doi‘s imt 
take }dace within the nei-essary time, its bleinislies wiK go 
,, on incrt'asing, till tiiey e^iniiot be removed, but with the 
d<pnmiun itsi'lf. And thi.s ri'storation, ii** says, may either 
hapjien a(M*id<* lit ally, or by tl;e (Uisign and foretbouglit of 
the laws or of a man of Atnioi’diiiary virtue. Aid we 
cannot dohbt, that this matter is of the greatest inijior- 
tamv, iiud that, where^t)rovi.>ioii lias not In'en niiule against 
this incouveiiieiur. the domimoii will not be aide to endure 
by its own ^^celJeiice, but only by good fortune;‘and on 
the other hand that, where a pioj^T remedy has L^jcn 
ajiplied t.o*this evil, it wilf not be jKissiblo for it to fall by 
its own Ikinlt, but onlv bv some inovitaliie fate, as we shall 
jireseiitly show more clearly. The first remedy, that sug¬ 
gested itself for this evil, was to ajiixiint every five years a 
suprotne dictator for one or two montiis, wh(‘ should liave 
the right to inquire, decide, and make ordinances concern¬ 
ing the acts oJ‘ the senators and of every official, and 

’ Machia\elli. 
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thereby to J)ring ha(‘.k the dominion to its first i)riuA‘ii>le. 
But he who studies to avoid the inconvenienct's, to which 
a dominion is lialfie, must apply remedies tliat suit its 
natuflp, and ran he derived 4:rom its ovfu f^fundations; 
otherwise in his wisli to avoid Charyhdis he falls ii]>on 
Srvlla. It is, indeed, true that all, as w^ll rulers as ruled, 
ought to he restrained by fear of punishment or Jpss, so 
that they majf tiot do wrong with im]iu]utft' or even advan¬ 
tage; hut, «m the other hand, it is certain, that if this feiir 
herome| (‘oiiinion to good and l>ad men alikt', the duiuinion 
must he in tin* utmost, danger. !Now" as the autlioriU of 
a dicfat.or is absolute, it cannot fail to he a terror to all, 
e8]>emlly if, as i« hAre r<*quirod, he were api)oiiited at a 
s+atod time, because iii^hat ease every ambitious man 
would pursue this olfii witlj^ the utmost, energy; and it is 
e.(jrtam that in time of jH-aec virtue is tliouglil less of than 
wealth, so that the more haughty a man he is, the more 
easily he will get oflice. And tliis ])erha}is is w'hy the 
Romans us(*d to make a dietator at no fixed lime, but 
under pressure of some ueridenfal necessity. Though for 
all that, to quo!<f Cicero’s words, “the tumour of a die¬ 
tator W'as displeasing to the goul.’' * And to be sure, as 
this authority of a dictator is quite royal, it is im])(»s.sib]e 
for tlie dominion to <*hange into a ni(»narchy without great 
peril to tlie republic, although it. ha]»])en for ever so shoi'l. 
a time. Furthermore, if no fixed time w('r<' {ip]K'int<‘d fof 
crc'uting a. dictator, no notice w^^uld ]>e paid to the intvTvul 
between one dietat-or and another, which is the vi^ry thing 
that we said was most to bo observed; and tie*whole thing 
would be I'xceedingly vagu<‘, and tliertSCoro easily neglected. 
Unless, then, this authority of a dictator ht* ^‘teriial and 
fixed, and tlterefore imj)ossiblo to be conferrt‘d on one man 
without destroying the form of iJhminioi), the dk‘t at.oria.1 
authority itself, and consequently the safety and ^»reser- 
vatiou of the republic will bo very unceidain. 

2. But, on the <dher hand, we cannot doubt fdiap. VI, 
Sec. iij. that., if without destroying the form i>f dmniuion, 
the sword of tin* dictator might be permanent, and only 

^ Cie. ad Qnitu. Grat. iii, 8, The better reading is “ rnmoar,” 
net “tumour.” “The good* in such a passage means the aristocratic 
party. 
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terrible to the wk4o( 1, evils will never grow to such a pitch, 
that they cannot he eradicated or amended. In order, 
therefore, to Bcoure all these conditions, wo have said, that 
there is to be coimcil of syndics subordinate to the 
suprt^ujie council, to the end that the sword, of the dictator 
should be permanent in the hands not of any natural 
person^ hut of a civil person, whose memlxsrs are too nume¬ 
rous t6 divide the dominion amongst themselves (Chai>. IX. 
Secs. I, 2), or to combine in any W’chedness, To which is 
to be add«‘d, that they are forbidden to fill aiiy other office 
ill the dominion, that they are not the paymasters of the 
soldiery, and, lastly, that they are of a.n age to prefer 
actual security to things new and perilous. Wherefore the 
dominion is in n«.) danger from them, and consequently they 
cannot, and in fact will not be a terror to the go(*d, but 
only to the wicked. For as they are less jx)wei‘ful to ac¬ 
complish criniiiial designs, so are they more so to restrain 
wickednessjiir For. not tt> mention that they can resist it in 
its beginnings (since the council lasts for ever), they are also 
sufficiently numerous to dare to accuse and condemn this 
or that influential man without fear of Vds enmity; espe¬ 
cially as they vc>te by ballot, and the sentence is j)ronounced 
in the uame of the entire council. 

3. But the tribunes of the commons at Borne w'ere like¬ 


wise regularly apj>ointed; but they w'ere too w'eak to re- 
bfcrain the power oi' a Scipio, and had besides to submit to 
the senate their jdans for,the public welfare,^ whicli also 
frequently eluded tbein, by contriving that the one whom 
the senators w^er** least afraid of should be most ]>opular 
with the commons. Besidco which, the tribunes’ authoritv 

M 

was sujiportf^d against the j)a.tricians by the favour of the 
commons, and whenever they convoked the commons, it 
looked a** if they wiTiryaising a sedition rather tlian as¬ 
sembling a ujuiicil. Winch iiuonveniences have certainlv 
no ]'jlace in the dominion whi(‘h we have described in the 
last two chajders. 

4. However, this authority of the syndics will only be 


■* Not by law, except before b.o. 287 and in the interval l)^tween the 
dictatorship of Sulla and the consulship of Pompey and Crassus. But 
in the golden age of tlie republic the senate m fact controlled the 
tribunes. 
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able to secure tbe preservation of the form of the dominion, 
and thus to prevent the laws from being broken, or anyone 
from gaining by transgressing; but will by no means 
Rufficfi to prevent the growili of vices, T^hichP cannot be 
forbidden by law, such as those into which men fall from 
excess of leisure, and from which the rwinof a dominion 
not uncommonly follows. For men in time of peace lay 
aside fear, au3.*gradua]ly from being fierce? savages become 
civilized or human**, afl.d from being liumam* become soft 
and sluggish^ luid s«^f*k; to excel one another not in virtue, 
but in ostentation and luxury. And hence they T)egiu to 
put off their native manners and to put on foreign ones, 
that is, to iKicome slalbs. 

5. To avoid tliyse ovifs many have tried to establish 
sumptuary laws; but in vain. For all laws which can bo 
broken without any injury, to another, an* counted but a 
laughing-stock, and art*, so far from bridling the desires 
and lusts of men, that on the contrary tl#y stimulate 
them. FoJ' “ we are ever eager for forbidden fruit, and 
desire what, is defied.” ’ do idle men ever lack ability 
to elude the laws whi<!h are institut.<*d about things, whieh 
cannot absoluttdv be forbidden, as banquets, plays, orna¬ 
ments, and the like, of which only the excess is had ; and 
that is to be judged ac(*onliiig the iinlividiiars fortune, 
so that it cannot be doteriiiiiied by any general law. 

6 . I conclude, therefore, that the conmiou vieesof ]>eaee, 
of which we an; here s}.>eakmg,«Bro never to he direi’tly, hut 
indirectly forbidden; that is, by laying such IVmndiitious 
of dominion, that, the result may be, t.hat the inajtu'hy, 1 do 
not say are anxious to live wisely (ftiir that is imj>ossil>le), 
})ut are guided by thos(* jiassions whence tlie republic bas 
most advantage. And tht*refore the chu*f point to be 
studied is, that the rich may be,»rt not thrifty, yet, avari¬ 
cious. For there„is no doubt, that, if this pji.^sion of 
avarice, wliich is general and lasting, be encouraged by the 
desire of glory, most ]>eople would set their chief affection • 
upon increasing their property without disgrace, in order 
to acquire honours, while av^iiiiiig (‘xtreme infamy. If then 
wo examine the foundations of hoth kinds of aristocracy 


^ Ovid, “ Amom,*' IH. iv. 17. 
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wliioh I havi* explamed in the last two chapters, we shall 
see, that this very result follows from thorn. For the 
num]>er of rulers in both is so large, that most of the rich 
have aeeej-s to'•government and to the oflices of the do¬ 
minion o]»eu to them. 

7. But if itabe further ordained (as we baid. Chap. \TlII. 
See. 47), that jmtricians who are insolvent be depostni 
from patrieian ifink, and that those wlu) I’lave lost their 
property by misbirtune be restored Mo llu'ir former position, 
there is no dould that all will try their best to ko'^p their 
]troporly. More<n»‘r, thoy will nev<‘r dt'sire foreign c^is- 
tuni<‘s, nor disdain their native ones, if it is l»y law a])- 
poiuted, that patricians and eandal.-^tes for oflice shonid be 
disTinguislu'd by a special rol^\ eonnjriiing 'wliicb see 
Olia]), VIll. Sees. :25, 47. And besi<h‘s tht'se, other means 
may be devised in every dominion agreeable i<i tin* nature , 
of its situation and the national genius, and luovin it js 
alK)ve all t« be studied, tjjat tbe snbj(‘ets may do t.^eir 
dutv ratlier siiont.uieously tlian under jtressure of the law. 

8, For a dominicm, that looks no farther than to lead 
men by fear, will be rather free from vjees, lliaii iM)st.»>ssed 
of viidue. But men arc so to be led, that th<‘v mav think 
that they are not led, but Ihing after their own uiimj- and 
according tiO tlieir free deeisioii; and so that they art' re¬ 
strained onJv bv love of liberty, jesin* tt> increase their 

* * 

propert v, and ho]K*of gaining the honours of the dominion. 
But efiigies, tnuiujhs, luvl otht'r ineitements to virtue, 
are signfri rather of slaytrythan lil;ert}. For rewaivis ttf 
virtin* are grantetl to slaves, not freemen. 1 admit, indeed, 
that. mt*n are verv ni.ieli btimiilab'd bv ih‘\S4' iiieibunents; 
but, as ill tl^e first instance, tbt'y art'awarded to great men, 
so afterwards, with tin' growih of envy, thtn are grantetl 
to ciuvacds and men ^vwollen with tlie exteiil of their 
wealth, to the great. Indignation of all gootJ mmi. St'condl}, 
l;hose, l*<.ast of their aneesfors’ elfiglt^s anti Iriumphr', 
think tht'v art' wrongt'd, if tlu y are n<>t preftUTed to oiht'rs. 
Lastly, nt>t to mtmtion otht'r tibitMtitms, it is e.ertfiin that 
otpiitlity, vvliieh once east off generalliberty is lost, t'an 
by no means b<" maintained, from the f.init‘ that peeiiliar 
liouours are Ivy public law decreed b) any man rtuiowned 
ft‘r his eirfue. 
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9. Aftt'r which premisses, let us now see whether do¬ 
minions of this kind can be destroyed by any causf to 
which blame a1 laches. But if any dominion can be erer- 
lastijpg, that will necessarily be so, whose oonstit.iitioD iM^ing 
once righi ly inHtit.nted remains un broken. For the constitu¬ 
tion is the soul of a dominion. Therefore, i|‘ it. is }>rest*rved, 
so is the <lomimon. But a constitution cannot remain un- 
conquered, unless it is defended alik*; l»y reasbn and 
coiuinoii human passhm: otherwise, if it relies (vnJy on the 
helji of reason, it is I’cri.ainly wi^ak and easily overc ome. 
Now F^nee the fundamental constitution of both kinds of 
aristocracy has ]>een shown to agree with reason and com¬ 
mon human ]>assion,^e can therefore assert that these, if 
any kinds of dominion, will be ett^mal, in otlier words, 
that they cannot be destroyed ]>y any cause to wliich 
blame attaches, hut only by some m(‘vitabl<* i’afe. 

10. But it, m-ay si ill be objected to us, that, although the 

coiistitutiou of doimuiou above set forth is^deb-nded byj ’ 
reason ami (ounuon human passion, yet for '*11 that it may 
at some time be ov^erpowered. there is no passioh. 

that is not s<um>times overjjowered by a strong(;r e<uitriiry 
one; for we frequently see the fear of death overjtowered 
by tin* greed for another’s pro]M*rtv. Men, who an* rumiiiig 
away in panic fear from the enemy, can l)e st(qq>ed ]>y the fear 
of nothing els(‘, but throw them s<'Ives into rivi'rs, 4)rrnsli into 
fire, to <jseape th'‘enemy’s steel, lu vvliatevm-degnv, thei-^- 
fore, a (u>mm4)nwealth is rightly orden'd, and its laws well 
made; yet in the extreme ditheulties of a dominion, wlieii 
all. as s<mn‘tinies liap]>t'ns, an^ seized b\ a s<n’t oi 2)anic 
terror, all, without regard to theful.u/re or tin* laws, aj*prove 
<mly that which tlnor actiia,! fear suggi'sts. all turn towards 
tin* man'’wln» is renowned for his vdetorit's, ami set him fri*e 
from the law.s, ami ((‘Stablisliiiig thereby tlie worst of t»re- 

*dents), eonlinue him in command, and entrust to his 
t. 'elity all affairs state: ami this was, in fact, the cause 
of tin* d4‘stnietiou of tin* Koiiian dominion, But foamswer 
this c’qoction, I say, iirst., that, in a rightly eoii.stitut«‘d 
n'jmbiie such terror doi's ti¥>l arise hut from a dm* eanse. 
And sc'smh tern»r and e»>nseqm*ut confusion can Im* attri¬ 
buted t.(» no cause avoidable by liuniau furj>sight. In the 
next iilaec-^' is to bi* observed, tliat in a reimblie sueli a,a^' 
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we have above described, it is impossible (Cbap. VIU. Secs. 
9, 25) for this or that man so to distinguish himself by the 
report of his virtue, as to turn towards himseK the atten¬ 
tion of all,,^but he must have many rivals favoured by 
others. And so, although from terror there arise some 
confusion in the republic, yet no one will be able tc* elude 
the law and declare the election of anyone to an illegiil mili¬ 
tary coiamand, without its being immtHliately flisjmti'ti l»y 
other candidates; and to settle the dis,pufo,it will,in tht* end, 
be necessary to have recourse to tlie consiituti<iu ordained 
once for all, and approved by all, and to ordbr Ihe'affairK 
of the dominion according to the existing laws. 1 may 
therefore absolute assert, that as the aristocracy, which is 
in the hands of one vity only, so (^ppecially that wbi(‘h is in 
the hands of several, is everlasting, or, in other words, can 
l)e dissolved or changed into another form by no intemai 
cause. 



8ECS. 1, 2,] 


OF OBMOCB^Cnr. 




OHAPTEB XI. 


OF DEMOCBACY. 


1 . 

I PASS, at length, to the tliird and perfectly ahsolnte do¬ 
minion, which we call democracy. The difference be¬ 
tween this and aris^^racy consists, we have said, chiefly 
in this, tWt in an aristbcracy it depends on the supreme 
council’s will and free choice only, that this or that man is 
made a patrician, so that no one has the right to vote or 
fill public offices by inheritance, and that no one can by 
right demand this right, as is the case in the dominion, 
whereof we are now treating. Por all, who aie bom of citizen 
parents, or, on tlm soil of the country, or who have deserved 
well of the republic, or have accomplished any other con¬ 
ditions uix>n which the law garants to a ,man right of 
f:iti 2 ^nship; they all, I say, have a right to demand for 
themselves the right to vote in the supreme council and to ^ 
fill public^'offiees, nor can they be refused it, but for crime ’ 
or infamy. * 

2 . K, then, it is by,a law appointed, that the elder men 
only, who have reached a certain year of their age, or the 
first-born only, as soon as their age allows, or those who 
contribute to the republic a certahPsum of money, shall 
have th% right of voting in the supreme councU and manag¬ 
ing the business of tV dominion: then, although on thk 
system the result might be, that4ne supreme cousicil would 
lie composed of fgver citizens than that of the aij|^tocracy 
of which we treated above, yet, for all that, dominions 
of this kind should be called democracies, because in them • 
the citizens, who are destined to manage affairs of statb, 
are not chosen as the best % the supreme muncil, but axe 
destin^ to it by a law. And although lor this reason ^ 
dominions of tins kind, that is, where ndt the best, but 
those who happ^uL by chance to be rich, or who are boi 


I 
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eldest, are destined to gOTem, are thought inferior to an 
aristocracy; yet, if we reflect on the practice or general 
oasidition of mankind, the result in both cases wdl come to 
the same tfting.* For patrioiana will always think ^ose 
the best, who are rich, or related to themselres in blood, or 
allied by friendship. And, indeed, if such were the nature 
of pati^cians, that they were frc'e from all passion, and 
guided by mere 2 ®al for the public welfare iiTImoosing their 
patrician colleagues, no dominion coflld be compared with 
aristocracy. But efperieace itself teaches us ®nly t#o well, 
that things pass in quite a contrary manner, above all, in 
ohgardShies, where the will of the j)atricians, from the absence 
of rivals, is most free from the law^ For there the patri- " 


cians intentionally keep away the Wst men from tlfe wtun'i!, 
and seek for themselves such colleagues in it, asllangupoTi 
their words, so that in such a dominion things are in a 
much more unhappy condition, because the choice of j^atri- 
cians depends entirely iijn^n the arbitrary will of a f('w, 
which is free or unrestrained by any law. But I return to 
my subject. * 

3. From what has been said in the last section, it is 
manifest tha| we can oo^<;^ive of various kinds df demo¬ 
cracy. But my intention IS ndt io treat.of evei^ kind, but 
of that only, wherein alb ^thoUt^exception^ wmqsowe alle¬ 
giance to the laws of the <<’ouutry.^'oa^ and aire fui’ther 
inliepeudent and of respectable life^, lliJ^h© fight of voting 
in the supreme council and of lillMj^Hie offices of the do¬ 
minion.’^ «» I say expressly, “whb owe,>llegiance to Ulc 
laws of the country only,’ to exelud^^ foreigners who an* 
treated as being uiider another's dqpiinion. i added, f 
besides, ** who are independent,” except in so f%ir as th<.*y 
are under allegiance to the laws of t^e aomjnionj. tp exclude 
women and slaves, who We under the authority of men and 
mastery and also children and wards, long as they arc 
under tne authority of parents and* guardians. I said, 
lastly, “ and of reeipectahle life,” to exclude, above all, those 
that are infamous from crime, or some disgraceful means 
of livelihood. ^ 


4. But, perltaps, someone will ask, whether women are 
under men’i^ ahthority by nature or institution? For if it 
i^^boen by mere institution, then we liad no reason com- 
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l»elling US to exclude women fro;n government. But if we 
consult experience itseH, we sliall find that the origiu'of it 
is in th^ir weakness. For there has never been a casOiAC 
mem and women reigning together, buf* wherever on the 
eartli men are found, there we see that men rule, and 
women are ruled, and that on this plan, both sexes live in 
haiTuony. But on the other hand, the Amazons,^j?«rho are 
reportc*d to l/8fve held rule of old, did Hot suffer men to 
stop in their country,* but reared only their female children, 
killinjj the #nale8 to whom they ga^ birth.^ But if by 
nature women were equal to men, and were equally distin- 
i^nislied by force of character and ability, in which'’human 
iJower and tlicrefore^uman i-ight chiefly consist; surely 
jim<u% ilations so man and different some would l)e found, 
where iHith sexes ruh* alike, and others, where men are 
ruled by women, and so brought up, that they can make 
less use of l;heir abilities. And since this is nowhere the 
ciise, one may assert with perfect propriety, thibt women 
have not by nature equal right with men: but that, they 
uoct'ssaiil^'give way to men, and that thus it cannot 
]uii>pei|^ that holli sexes shguM rule ahko, much less that 
Tiien should he ruled by vrom^ But if we further reflect 
ujaiii human impassions, hotty^Cn, in fact, generally love 
women ipMftrely Tohi the passflJn-of lust, j|nd esteem their^ 
<'h*venie!*i and wisdoin in proportion to the excellence of 
their t)eauty, and aliio how very ill-disposed men are*to 
suffer the women they^Iove 4o 3ioW any sort of favour to 
othtu’.s, and other fwjts of this kind, we shall easily see that 
men and women rule alike without great hurt to 

]H‘£U3e. ^ut of tlijp ^Ollgll. ^ 

^ Justin, Histories, ii. 4, 







